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ART. THE AMERICANS IN JAPAN.* 


Tis unpretending work, from which we expected so little 
when we took it up, is, we find on perusal, the most interest- 
ing and valuable book that has recently issued from the 
American press. The narrative, while it is sufficiently full, 


is never tedious ; and the style is concise, plain, correct, and per- 
spicuous. There is no appearance of that exaggeration, so 
cominon with travellers ; and besides, the impress of truthful- 
ness which it thus bears on its face, the res geste which 
it narrates, and the events, manners, customs, and countries, 
which it describes, were witnessed by hundreds of others, who 
would have contradicted or corrected any errors or misstate- 
ments of the author. We are not exactly informed who the 
author or authors are, but presume we are chiefly indebted to 
Commodore Perry, who commanded and ably conducted the 
expedition, the history of which, Dr. Tomes gives us. It is 
styled on the title page, ‘‘ An Abridgment of the Government 
Narrative of the Expedition to Japan, under Commodore 
Perry.” 

A mere list of the principal points visited, will give the read- 
er assurance that the book is useful, instructive, and interest- 
ing. 

Our commercial marine, while it inspires respect for our 
country abroad, and enriches us at home, has in two wars 
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formed a strong arm of defence, and hence, expeditions like 
this, which increase the area of our commerce and the num- 
ber of our ships, have a peculiar interest. To children, this 
book is very valuable, for none is better calculated to give 
them a taste for reading. It is easy to understand, and it 
amuses while it instructs. Simply as the story is related, we 
yet seem to be conducted into fairy land, where truth wears 
the air of fiction and romance. 

That the earth is round and revolves on its axis, is what 
children are easily taught to say, but with great difficulty 
made to comprehend. - Reading this book will lead them along 
insensibly, and without effort, to the understanding of facts 
which it is hard to explain to them on the maps or globes 
alone. ‘The relative position of the various quarters of the 
globe is best learned by following some voyager around the 
world. 

This expedition sets out from Norfolk, Virginia, and touches 
at the island of Madeira, of which it gives a lively description— 
stops a while at St. Helena, at the Cape of Good Hope, Mau- 
ritius, Ceylon, passes through the straits of Malacca, stops at 
and describes Singapore, sails to Macao, and visits several pla- 
ces in China, thence to the island of Lew Chew, and finally 
to the isle of Niphon in Japan. Several cities and many 
villages are visited in Japan, and _many voyages made 
thence to China and Lew Chew. Wherever the ships touch, 
the book gives an account of the inhabitants—their manners, 
customs, dress, laws, government, religion, state of civilization, 
&e. The countries visited have none been long known to 
Europeans. Trade, but lately introduced, is changing their 
character and pursuits, and introducing new races, customs, 
laws, languages, and religions, almost daily. New descrip- 
tions of such countries are needed every ten vears, and this 
book comes in most appropriately to supply such need. 

Left to themselves, the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian ra- 
ces seem to be as unchangeable in their habits as the bee ; but 
they are readily modified and revolutionized by contact with 
superior civilization. It is probable that the apprehension of 
such results occasions the great jealousy and dislike of for- 
eigners, exhibited by all their governments, and officials of ev- 
ery grade. In all ages, barbarians have avoided trade with 
civilized nations. Cesar, in the first chapter of his Commen- 
taries, and in other parts of that work, mentions this asa trait 
distinguishing the most warlike and powerful of the Gallic 
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tribes. They thought such trade begat effeminacy of man- 
ners. Is not this an instinct of self-preservation with which 
Providence has endowed the weaker races? It may be so; 
yet we cannot but believe that the time has now arrived when 
a “ manifest destiny” has determined that a higher civiliza- 
tion and a purer religion shall spread throughout the earth. 
In its progress, some irreclaimably savage races, lixe those of 
ancient Palestine and our North American Indians, may be 
exterminated—but general human good will be the ultimate 
result. 

Docility, imitativeness, curiosity, providence for the fature, 
industry, patience, and ingenuity, distinguish the Chinese, and 
many other Asiatic raves. These traits of character adapt 
them to enter the field of competition with any race, and 
hence we find the Chinese flourishing in California, in Austra. 
lia, and in many of the East India islands, although brought 
into daily competition with the most keen-witted and enter- 
prising of the white race. The Japanese seem to be a superi- 
or race to the Chinese, and will probably learn much from in- 
tercourse with the whites, without forgetting or losing those 
invaluable arts, customs, and institutions. which they now pos- 
sess, and which, from their results, must be, in many respects, 
superior to those of Europe or America. They must under- 
stand the art of government, the science of national, social, and 
individual economy, better than we, for, with denser popula- 
tions than ours, crime, pauperism, and gross ignorance, are lit- 
tle known among them. 

In the passages we are about to quote, the reader will find 
that Commodore Perry practised much dignity, reserve and 
ceremony, in order to inspire the barbarians with respect and 
awe. They, however, beat him far at his own game. They 
were more ceremonious, and completely thwarted all his ef- 
forts to approach their prince, or even to discover what sort of 
a being he was. After several visits to the island he left in 
doubt whether the infant and the regency were not a mere 
sham and pretence, and a real Lew Chew potentate too sacred 
a personage to have his presence desecrated by foreign eyes. 

None of the absurdities of this wicked and charlatanic age 
are so mischievous and disorganizing as that which proposes 
to dispense with form, reserve, and ceremony, on the part of of- 
ficials. Every captain of a ship, cvery master, and every tu- 
tor, knows, that men kept at a distance are easily governed. 
But “ familiarity breeds contempt,” and necessitates the prac- 
tice of cruelty, instead of the miider regimens of form, dress, 
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and reserve Some clever northern novelist complains that the 
late Commodore Jones did not treat the author while he was a 
common sailor in a ship commanded by the commodore, with 
half the familiarity that he did when he afterward met him 
at the President’s levee. No man ever lived who more beau- 
tifully blended simplicity of deportment and easy familiarity 
with true dignity than did the commodore—for he was modest 
as he was brave.. For two centuries his ancestry have fur- 
nished many of the best specimens of the Virginia cavalier ; 
and even now, ve could point with pride to more than one of 
these Joneses, and say, “‘ There isa Virginian.” Thecomplain- 
ing author affords in his own person as correct a sample of the 
‘smart pert Yankee ” as the commodore did of the Virginian. 
The conservative citizens of the North resemble in character 
and sentiment the commodore, rather than the author, and 
deprecate and dread the existence among them of that clever 
superficial class of thinkers to which this writer belongs. 

Thirty years ago we recollect reading an essay in a Dublin 
Review, wherein the writer flippantly congratulated Americans 
on *‘ having learned to dispense justice without the aid of the 
tailor and the barber.” We have learned no such thing. On 
the contrary, ministers of justice in citizen’s dress are fast fall- 
ing into contempt, and improvised modes usurping their office. 

If men can be governed by appearances, what cruel folly to 
resort to the less efficacious means of sword and cannon. In 
truth, man’s knowledge is confined to appearances. His fac- 
ulties cannot detect and grasp realities., To express ourselves 
in philosophical phraseology, ‘‘ phenomena, not noumena ” are 
the subjects of human knowledge. 

It is the adherence to time-honored forms and ceremonies 
and dress, that renders the Catholic services so imposing in ef- 
fect on the wise and learned, as well as on the weak and ig- 
norant. We indulge in these reflections because we think the 
effort to dispense with the formal and extraneous, is the most 
dangerous symptom of the silly, conceited, pedantic age in 
which we live. If Southerners thought for themselves, there 
would be no need of such reflections, for their antecedents and 
surroundings incline them to censervatism, but fashion binds 
them to the car of Yankee and European radicalism, although 
to them it may prove a car of Juggernaut. 

The Lew Chew Isles lie off the coast of China, south of the 
Japan Isles, and near the Tropic. ‘The fourth chapter of the 
book before us, thus opens : 
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“ Nothing could be more grateful to the eye, after the sea voyage, than the 
first view of the Lew Chew Islands, which arise in picturesque elevations from 
the sea, covered with the freshest verdure. The large island—Great Lew Chew, 
as it is ealled—towered above the numerous islets of the roup. Its sides, 
which here rolled from a central ridge in gentle undulations of fertile fields, and 
there broke into precipitous crags and irregular rocks down to the coral shore, 
were beautifully diversified by waving rice, groves of pines, palms, and a rich 
vegetation of varied hues of grain. On the lowland, within the inner harbor, 
the brown tiled roofs of a group of houses became visible as the ships doubled 
the cape, aptly called Abbey Point, from the castellated appearance of the crags 
and rocks which crowned its summit, and gave it the appearance of one of those 
religious establishments of the middle ages. A number of junks were at an- 
chor near the shore, and betokened some degree of trading activity. 

“The first movement from the land was the hoisting the ubiquitous British en- 
sign from the summit of a crag which rises to the north of the town, and soon 
some persons were discerned in the distance, apparently watching with eager 
euriosity the approach of the vessels. The whole squadron presented quite 
formideble appearance, and naturally awakened a great interest on shore, and 
as the steamers closed in with the land the stir among the natives, who could 
be seen busily moving about with their white umbrellas—for a pattering rain kept 
briskly falling—was quite apparent. 

“The ships had hardly eome to anchor, when a boat came alongside the Sus- 
ye 2 bringing a couple of native dignitaries from the shore. Those gen- 

emen of Napha made quite an imposing appearance, and would have g d- 
dened the heart of an artist in search of a couple of model patriarchs of the 
time of Joseph and his brethren. Their costume, complexion, and reverend air, 
were quite in character with the patriarchal worthies, the thought of whom 
their presence suggested. They wore long flowing robes of yellow and blue 
2 Nafpasone which were gathered in at the waist with sashes, and fell below in 

ids, nearly to their white sandaled feet. On their heads were bright yellow 
eaps of a round, oblong form, resembling somewhat the Turkish fez in shape, 
termed, in the Lew Chew dhialeet, hattee matchu, which were tied under their 
chins with strings, while, from their swarthy, oriental faces, down to their breasts, 
flowed long beards. 

“The Lew Chew dignitaries came on board, bowing so profoundly, that they 
nearly touched the ion at each salaam, with their heads ; and then, after as- 
suming a temporary perpendicular, presented to one of the officers their cards. 
These cards were three feet in length, and of a red color. It was found econ- 
venient, from their size, to carry them folded, and they were accordingly borne 
doubled up. Who these dignitaries were, or what the purpose of their visit, 
was not very clear, for none of the officers understood their language, and the 
Chinese interpreter of the expedition, Mr. Williams, had only just arrived from 
Macao in the Saratoga, and had not yet come on board the fing-ship, the Sus- 
quehanna. One of the eommodore’s Chinese stewards was therefore summoned 
in the emergency, and he understood the characters on the brobdignag cards 
sufficiently to interpret that the visit was a mere chin-chin, or one of politeness. 
They asked very curiously after the commodore, and expressed a wish to see 
him. The commodore, however, knowing the ceremonious sort of people he had 
to deal with, and how necessary it was to conform to their oriental notions of 
dignity, refused to receive them. He had resolved upon showing himself only 
to the highest in authority, and had reason to suppose, that his present visitors, 
though undoubtedly of the ton, were not of the loftiest official position.” 


We will add part of the adventures of an exploring party 
who visited the interior of this lovely island : 


“ The party sent by the commodore to explore the interior of Great Lew 
Chew, now returned, after an absence of a week. 
“ This islnd is far the largest of the whole group, of which there are thirty 
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six in all. Great Lew Chew is thirty to forty miles long, and twelve to fifteen 
wide. Situated between twenty-six and twenty-seven degrees north jatitude, 
with a rich soil, a delightful climate, and a mingled vegetation of temperate and 
tropical countries, there can be no place to surpass it in the prodigality of na- 
ture’s gifts. 

“ The exploration had extended over one half the island, in the course of 
which nearly one hundred and eight miles had been travelled. The course was 
in accordance with the commodore’s orders, first across Great Lew Chew to the 
east, and thence along the northern coast, and back ac i the interior of the 
island. The authorities had not been previously informed of the intended ex- 
ploration, but so much were they on the alert with regard to every movement 
of the Americans, that the party had hardly started when they were overtaken, 
on the paved road which leads to Shendi, by a portly personage, accompanied 
by two younger officers, with black beards and swarthy complexions, and about 
a dozen attendants. These men presented themselves as guides, but were evi- 
a very sharp-sighted and serutinizing -— A crowd of curious specta- 
tors had also collected, and followed the explorers for some distance out of the 
town of Napha. The four Chinese Coolie attendants, having showed early symp- 
toms of breaking down under their loads of baggage, the portly old Lew-Chew- 
an officer, who seemed to be the chief in charge, was requested tosupply a sub- 
stitute ; accordingly some spry natives were soon summoned from the neighbor- 
hood, who came up with bamboo poles and relieved the Coolies, who were a set 
of lazy vagabonds, of one half their load. 

“The Lew-Chewan leader, whose title was Pe-ching, or treasurer, was a ven- 
erable man, with a snow-white beard and most benevolent aspect. He, as well 
as his ae proved to be of inexhaustible good nature. They were most 
tenacious, however, of their particular functions as spies, and were always on 
the alert, by night and by day. They clung to the heels of the party with the 
tenacity of so many hounds, and every attempt to shake them off proved fruit- 
less. Tt was useless to try to tire them out by rapid walking, and the most pre- 
posterously hard day’s work. They would not be tired out. The pursy old Pe- 
ching was led many a day’s hard walk, up hill and down, and although he 
seemed every moment in danger of giving out, he always, some how or other, 
recovered his breath in time to save his lungs, and was never completely blown. 
He would, it is true, often express his sense of this useless fatigue, by a very 
significant way he had, of slapping his stout flanks, as if to whip on their flag- 
ging energies, but he never fairly gave out, as he was undoubtedly bound, to 
use a cant phrase, ‘to see the Americans out.’ 

* The Pe-ching, though nominally a guide, had evidently been appointed by the 
Lew-Chewan authorities to act as a spy, and to make a full report of the jour 
ney. He faithfully performed his functions, and took good care that his subor- 
dinates should perform theirs. As if these were not sufficient, care was taken 
to reeruit the force at every stopping-place, so that the party was constantly 
dogged by a full pack. No sooner were all quartered for the night and supper 
over, than Pe-ching and his confederates would pull out their paper, their 
brushes, and India ink, and paint down line after line of puzzling hieroglyphies, 
which were supposed to express the results of the day. 

“The scenery of the country was most charming; presenting a beautiful 
combination of cultivated fields, and wild, tropical vegetation. Green rice, in 
rich growth, wound through the valleys, covering the banks of the streams, 
and growing down to the verge of the seashore. There was in the various ar- 
tificial arrangements for irrigation, an indication of considerable agricultural 
skill, and in the richness and abundance of the various crops of sugar, corn, and 
millet, signs of great fertility and wealth of product. Vats of salt, showing an 
extensive manufacture of that article of universal consumption, were frequently 
seen by the borders of the rivers and along the seashore. 

“ Village after village, as they were approached, presented a succession of 
most charming prospects. Here, one was reposing in a beautiful valley, by the 
side of a running stream, with the green fields rising from the water, and ex- 
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tending far over the green hills which bounded the scene, and were cultivated 
to their very surnmits ; and there another lay almost hidden in groves of sago- 
palm and banana, while a third closed the vista through a long avenue of 
waving bamboos, whose bending tops united and formed a natural arched hall, 
through the leafy roof of which the sun’s rays, as they passed, lost their glare, 
and refreshed the eye with a cool, green-tinted light, which pervaded the shaded 
interior. 

“ The inhabitants of the villages, under the severe eyes of the corp of spies 
who accompanied the party, were very shy.—[By Reviewer: The Awerican 
explorers (exploratores) were spies, like those Moses sent before into Palestine. 
The Lew Chew attendants were properly watching to see they did no mischief. } 
The women were specially reserved, and would drop down their mats before 
their doors and windows, as soon as they heard the approaching steps of one of 
the strange visitors, and if such should slyly come upon them and take them 
unawares, they would immediately let go their spinning wheels, or leave any 
other household occupation, and either prostrate themselves imploringly on the 
ground, or run away and hide themselves behind the screens, or in the loft of 
their bamboo houses. One of the explorers, came suddenly upon a hut in one 
of the villages, in which there was an old woman and a girl about twelve years 
of age, both of whom fell upon their knees at his approach, and held up their 
hands imploringly. A few friendly words, although in English, seemed to quiet 
their alarm, and the explorer was about entering the hut, with their apparent 
good will, when some of the ever-present spies came up and drove them away.” 

The reader will find that in Lew Chew and in Japan a thor- 
ough, minute, all-pervading system of espionage, police, and 
superintendence, prevails. ‘The better classes are continually 
on the watch to enforce morality and industry with the lower 
classes. Nobody appears to be idle, and all must be well em- 
ployed, for their agricultural system is almost perfect. The 
people are well educated, exceedingly courteous, polite, kind, 
moral, and humane, and crime and pauperism seem almost un- 
known among them. They are the best-governed people in the 
world, because the most-governed ; we the worst-governed, be- 
cause the least-governed. 

It is true, we have so much land, and “ hog and hominy” 
that it is easy to keep the peace and let society take care of 
itself. ‘‘ Anarchy plus the street constable” is government 
enough for us as yet, but the increasing crime, turbulence, and 
pauperism, in our large cities, should warn us to begin to pre- 
pare for the future, by gradually sacrificing much of our liberty 
in order to attain security. The governing class in Lew Chew 
and Japan seems as large as inthe South. Their institutions, 
like ours and those of ancient Rome and Greece, are aristo- 
eratic and republican—not democratic. Opium, whiskey, 
and universal suffrage, would not better their condition. If 
intercourse be cautiously and properly conducted between 
us, they may learn from us many useful arts and industrial 
processes that will lessen the labors of life. But the inter- 
course of trade alone universally debases the inferior race. 
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“* The cursed thirst for gold” alone stimulates England and 
America to search out new lands, new markets, new fields, for 
the war of the wits. America was originally colonized by men 
as sincerely bent on the spread of the gospel as the crusaders 
themselves. The cross was the ensign held up by Columbus 
and De Soto—the Bible by the cavalier and the puritan. 
Now the ‘ immortal dollar” is the banner on which the eyes of 
English and American cupidity see inscribed, ‘‘ In hoe signo 
vinces /” and they follow it to the remotest corners of the earth, 
with more than Christian zeal, and more than Argonautic 
temerity. 

The spirit of chivalrous adventure, not the love of lucre, in- 
spired and impelled Commodore Perry and his followers. After 
their first intrusion, their intercourse with the natives was 
altogether friendly andcourteous. The intrusion was the act of 
our government, who directed it; and governments, unlike indi- 
viduals, may “do evil that good may come of it.” At least we 
have incurred a perilous responsibility in undertaking forcibly 
to enter and interfere with the affairs of a virtuous, peaceful, 
happy, and prosperous people. Yet if we are careful and con- 
scientious, our intercourse may be mutually beneficial, for we 
have much to learn from each other. In the art of government 
they are as far our superiors, as in the mechanic arts we sur- 
pass them. : 

The Lew-Chewans have no arms, and have never been at war. 
Captain Basil Hall, the first European traveller among them, 
gives a very amusing account of Bonaparte’s incredulity on 
this subject. The captain called to see Napoleon at Longwood 
and the following is his account of part of his interview. The 
reader will find the anecdote near the conclusion of Scott’s 
life of the Emperor :— 


“ Several cireumstances, however, respecting the Lew-Chew people surprised 
even him a good deal; and I had the satisfaction of seeing him more than once 
completely perplexed, and unable to account for the phenomena which I related. 
Nothing struck him so much as their having no arms. ‘Point darmes I 
he exclaimed, ‘ c'est @ dire, point de cannon, ils on des fusils?’ ‘ Not even muskets,’ 
I replied. ‘Eh bien donc des lances, ou su moins, des arcs et des fleches?’ I told 
him they had neither one nor the other. ‘ Ni poignards?’ cried he, with in- 
ereasing vehemence. ‘No,none.’ ‘Mais !’ said Bonaparte, clenching his fist, and 
raising his voice to a loud piteh—‘ Mais! sans arms comment se bat-on? I 
could only reply that as far as we were able to discover they had never had an 
wars, but remained in a state of internal and external peace. ‘No wars! 
eried he, with a scornful and incredulous expression, as if the existence of any 
people under the sun without war was a monstrous anomaly.” 


The Lew-Chewans, in physical stature, and in manner, cus- 
toms, and language, resemble the Japanese, from whom our 
author presumes they are descended. Their civilization is 
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somewhat inferior to that of Japan, yet they have made con- 
siderable advances in most of the useful and some of the orna- 
mental arts. The children of the wealthy are sent to China 
to be educated and to study the learned professions, and the 
island appears in some way to be dependent on the Chinese 
government. 

The author often speaks in admiration of the imperturbable 
good nature, the kindness and uniform and cordial politeness 
of the Japanese. They seem to have but one fault, that of official 
lying. Talleyrand might have taken lessons from them in this 
sort of diplomacy. In this respect at least they have attained 
to a height of refined civilization, surpassing the most polished 
and elegant European statesman. Louis Napoleon, the great 
man of our age, approaches them nearest. 

From our author’s own showing, in many parts of his book, 
it isabundantly obvious that when occasion requires, we 
Americans exceed all other people in rudeness, quite as far as 
the Japanese do in politeness. No tom-cat or Petruchio ever 
made love so roughly as this expedition, sent out purposely to 
convert the Japanese. The following is the commencement of 
oar wooing. We assure the reader that its intensity of rude- 
ness increases at every advance. And yet the Japanese under 
all our insults and forcible intrusions, preserve their good tem- 
per and return good for evil. They seem to practise that 
Christianity which we only profess. Rougher than Petruchio 
in courtship, may we provekinder than he after our “‘ Roman 
sort of Sabine wedding. 


“ The course of the squadron was now pointed directly to the entrance of the 
bay of Yedo. It will be found, on looking to the map of Japan, that the em 
pire is composed chiefly of four islands, the largest one of which is Niphon, 
the next in size, Yesso, at the north, and the two smaller ones, Sikokand Kiu- 
siu, at the south. The commodore had determined to push his way as near as 
possible to Yedo, the capital, situated at the head of the bay of the same name, 
so he boldly steamed where steamer had never ventured before, and was soon 
plowing the remote waters of Japan, and looking with eager interest on the 
novel scene that surrounded’ him. The bay at the entrance is hardly eight 
miles in width, but it increases to twelve or more beyond. The bold headlands 
of the precipitous Cape Sagama rose on the left, and on the right extended ir- 
regularly the mountainous district of Arva. 

“ As the ships closed in with the land, and as the fog occasionally lifted, a 
glance was here and there caught of the neighboring shores, that were observed to 
rise in precipitous bluffs, that connected landward with undulating hills. Deep 
ravines, green with rich verdure, divided the slopes, and opened into small ex- 
panses of alluvial land, washed by the waters of the bay into the form of inlets, 
about the borders of which were grouped various Japanese villages. The up- 
lands were beautifully varied with cultivated fields and tufted woods, while 
behind rose the mountains, height upon height, in the inland distance. 

“The shores of the bay, particularly on the western side, were populous with 
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a succession of towns and villages, picturesquely grouped in a succession of 
pines and other trees. The rising ground which came down from the mountain- 
ous interior abruptly terminated at the water’s edge in precipitous headlands, 
which were crowned with white forts more formidable in appearance than reality. 
The bay was busy with trading junks sailing up and down with their broad sails 
or putting in here and there at the various ports. 

“ The fleet of Japanese boats, supposed to be government vessels, pulled out 
into the stream with the apparent purpose of arresting the progress of the squad- 
ron. The steamers, however, passed them contemptuously, and as they moved 
rapidly along on their course, at the rate of eight or nine knots an hour, with all 
their sails furied, the Japanese were soon left far behind, and in a state, evi- 
dently, of much amazement, at the sight of the first vessels they had ever beheld 
propelled by steam. As the day advanced the sun came out, dispelling the mist 
that hung over the land, and revealing a wide prospect of the distant country. 
Mount Tan was now seen rising to an immense height, with its cone-like sum- 
mit covered with snow, which glistened brightly in the sun. 

“The ships as they approached their anchorage continued sounding at every 
turn of the steamer’s wheels, and they moved on slowly and cautiously, till they 
reached a part of the bay opposite the city of Uraga, on the western side. The 
anchors were now let go and the squadron was securely moored in Japanese 
waters, within a nearer distance of the capital of Yedo than any foreign vessel 
had ever ventured. As the ships brought to, commanding the town of Uraga 
and the battery upon its promontory, two guns were fired from the neighboring 
forts and rockets were discharged into the air for the purpose, probably, of sig- 
nalizing the authorities at the capital. An immense fleet of government boats, 
each distinguished by a flag at its stern, with a black central stripe and a tassel 
at its bow, came, in accordance with the usual practice in Japanese waters, hov- 
erng about the squadron. The commodore had issued orders that no one from 
the shore should be allowed to board either of his vessels, except his own flag- 
ship. Some of the boats, however, attempted to get alongside the Saratoga, and 
the crewsclung to the chains until they were repelied with considerable 
violence. 

“One of the Japanese boats was allowed to come alongside the Susquehanna, 
and every one on board the steamer was struck with the resemblance of her build, 
as well as of the others, to that of the famous yacht America. Her bows were 
sharp, her beams broad, and her stern slightly tapering. She was trimly built, 
of pine wood apparently, without a touch of paint, and was propelled over the 
water with great swiftness by a numerous crew of boatmen, who, standing to 
their oars at the stern, sculled instead of rowing the boat. The men were 
naked, with the exception of a piece of cloth about their loins, and were wonder- 
fully stalwart and active fellows. Two persons, armed each with a couple of 
swords, a Japanese mark of official distinction, stood toward the bow, and were 
evidently men ofauthority. As the boat reached the side of the steamer, one of 
the dignitaries held up a scroll, which turned out to be a document in the French 
and Dutch languages, ordering off the ships and forbidding them to land at their 
peril. No notice was taken of this peremptory summons, and the officer on deck 
of the commodore’s ship refused positively to touch the paper. 

“ The chief functionary on the boat made signs to have the gangway let down, 
that he might come on board the Susguehanna. This was reported to the com- 
modore, who kept secluded in his cabin, and he sent word that no one but a 
dignitary of the highest rank should be received. The Chinese interpreter at- 
tached to the squadrou tried to make this understood by the Japanese, but as 
there seemed some difficulty, one of the functionaries in the boat, who was 
the chief spokesman, eried out, in very good English, ‘I can speak Dutch !’ 
The Dutch interpreter was then summoned in the emergency, and a parley en- 
sued, in the course of which it was learned that the two officials alongside were 
Nagasima Saboroske, the vice-gevernor of Uraga, and Hon. Tatsnoske, an inter- 
preter. As they insisted they were the proper persons with whom to confer, 
they were admitted on board, and were received in the captain's cabin on deck. 


——— 
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“The commodore had resolved, from motives of policy, to keep himself gen 
secluded until a personage of the highest rank was appointed to meet him, a 
accordingly communicated with his visitors only through his subaltern officers. 
The Japanese were now told that the commodore bore a letter to the Emperor 
from the President of the United States, which he was prepared to deliver so 
800m as a proper person was appointed to receive it. To this they replied, that 
Nagasaki in the island of Kiusiu, was the only place in which any such commu- 
nication could be received, and that the ships must proceed there immediately. 
This being reported to the commodore he sent back an answer declaring he 
would not goto Nagasaki, and moreover, if the authorities did not remove their 
boats which were thronging about the ships, he would disperse them by force. 
This last piece of intelligence produced a very prompt effect, for the vice-gover- 
nor of Uraga ran hurriedly on learning it, and going to the gangway beckoned 
the uandiboae away. In reference to the reception of the President's letter, 
the Japanese dignity said he had nothing more to say, but that another person 
of higher rank would come next morning and confer about it. The Japanese 
then took their departure. The presence of the Americans in the bay of Yedo 
was evidently exciting a very lively apprehension among them on shore, for 
guns were frequently firing, signal rockets shooting up into the air, soldiers pa- 
rading about the batteries in the various heodiant, and at night bells were 
tolling, and beacon fires were blazing, and illumining the long extent of shore. 

* In aecordance with the viee-governor’s promise, his superior the governor 
of Uraga, visited the Susquehanna the next day, notwithstanding the former 
gentleman had said at first that he was the proper person, and that it was 
oe the law of Japan for the latter to board a foreign ship, But this kind 
of deception is a recognised element of Japanese diplomacy, and lying is an es- 
tablished function of Japanese official duty, so that it was considered a matter of 
course, and the Tientnediion regulated his conduct accordingly. The governor 
who sent in his name upon his gigantic red card, as Kayaimon Yezaimon, was 
& more imposing personage than his vice, and was robed in character with his 
greater pretensions. He wore the usual Japanese loose gown, something like a 
clerical robe, which, in his case, was rich silk, embroidered with a pattern of 
peacock’s feathers. In the sash which girded his waist were thrust the two 
official swords of dignity, and on his head was a lacquered cap, like a reversed 
basin, reminding one of Don Quixote’s helmet of Rambiino. When he un- 
covered, the usual manner of dressing the hair was disclosed, in which the head 
is shaved from the forehead far back, while the locks at the side and above the 
neck being allowed to grow to a great length, are drawn up, and being plas- 
tered and anointed with pomatum, are fastened ina knot which is stuck to the 
bald spot on the top. ezaimon was admitted to an interview—not, however, 
with the commodore, who still preserved his dignified reserve—but with one of 
his captains. A long conversation ensued, in the course of which he was told 
very much the same things that had been said to his predecessor. He finding 
that the commodore was resolute in his declaration that he would not go te 
Nagasaki, promised to refer the subject to the imperial government. Nagasaki, 
it will be recollected, is the place where the Dutch factory is established, and 
where the Japanese desire to confine all their relations with foreigners under 
the same degrading restrictions, as those to which the Hollanders have, for the 
sake of a little trade, so long and so disereditably submitted. 

“ After the most provoking and tedious negotiation with the governor of 
Uraga, who almost daily visited the Susquehanna, and pertinaciously offered eve 
obstacle in his pewer to the commodore’s resolute determination to be retdeah 
by a proper personage to whom he might deliver the President’s letter, it was 
as last reluctantly decided by the government of Japan that the eommo- 
dore’s wish should be complied with. Accordingly, Thursday, the 14th July, 
1858, was the day appointed foran interview. It was only by the eommodore’s 
urgent demand, and the threat that he would carry the President's letter to 
Yedo and deliver it in person, that the authorities were prevailed upon to inter- 
mit their tedious and procrastinating diplomacy, and, after a delay of four days, 
to fix the time for a reception on shore. ‘I will wait until Tuesday the 12th 
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of July, and no longer,’ were the emphatic words of the commodore, and on 
that day the answer of the Emperor came, appointing, as we have seen, the 
subsequent Thursday for the reception.” 


The conquest and settlement of America by Europeans was 
justifiable and laudable, because few cruel savages infested 
and rendered useless a mighty continent. For like reasons, 
our annexation of Texas, New-Mexico, and California, was 
right. We have opened up for all civilized mankind, what 
was monopolized and abused by a few semi-barbarians. The 
slave trade may be justified, because it civilizes and Christian- 
izes the negro. But the conquest and subjection of India by 
England was an act of monstrous cruelty, because the Hin- 
doos were not abusing the gifts of Providence. The whole 
country was densely settled by a happy, simple, industrious, and 
amiable people. England has cruelly oppressed and decimated 
them. May we not follow her,example: invade, conquer, and 
annex Japan and Lew Chew, and convert almost a paradise, 
into a wretched, oppressed, tributary province, should be the 
fervent prayer of every patriot and philanthropist. 

We greatly fear our intercourse with these now happy and 
flourishing countries will not benefit them ; yet we would ven- 
ture the experiment, hoping that Providence will bring forth 
from it, ultimate good. 





ART. I1.—MIESSIONARY FAILURES. 


No one admires or approves more than we do the self-sacri- 
ficing zeal of Christian missionaries, or more regrets their uni- 
versal failures. Their conduct shows that man, even in this 
utilitarian age, is not altogether grovelling, hypocritical and 
selfish. The general admiration which they excite proves, too, 
that mankind still pay homage to distinguished virtue, ardent 
piety, and far-reaehing philanthropy—though few be willing 
to practise what all approve. We regret their failure the 
more because their want of success is calculated to advance 
the cause of our present system of moral philosophy, which, 
in effect, teaches that all virtue is but comprehensive and well- 
directed selfishness, and all good actions a profitable invest- 
ment, whose returns are reaped in this world. We are sorry, 
too, that they can neither coax nor bribe the heathen into 
civilization and Christianity—that they can discover no 
“primrose path” to heaven, no easy road to civilization. 
Like the white man, the poor cannibals seem doomed to suffer 
much tribulation ere they attain the joys of Paradise, and to 
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be driven into civilization only by hunger and fear and other 
necessities. 

Among the whites few would become Christians but for the 
fear of hereafter, and none become civilized could they live 
without learning and practising the arts of civilization. 

We will dismiss the former part of our proposition, because 
incompetent to do it justice, and confine ourselves to the latter 

art. 

3 The necessities of his nature impel man to the practice of 
some of the arts, even in the most savage state. If living on 
the sea, he learns to construct boats and to fabricate fishing 
tackle. In the forest he learns to make bows and arrows and 
other weapons wherewith to procure game for subsistence. 
In either situation he learns to practise the arts of war, unless 
he live in some secluded island, where these latter arts are un- 
necessary. 

Until the soil is appropriated by the few, we can conceive 
of nothing that can stimulate and occasion further invention 
and improvement. Accordingly, the people are always found 
to be savages where lands are equally common to all. We 
will not venture to say that this is the state of nature. We 
rather think it is a fallen and unnatural state. The white 
man has never been found in the savage state—never living 
onan unappropriated soil. In some countries, like Egypt and 
Sparta and ancient Germany, the soil may have been chiefly 
appropriated by the state, and let out to individuals under 
artificial and stringent terms; but nowhere have white men 
left the soil unappropriated like the air and the ocean. We 
have no right, in a practical essay, to go beyond the socia! 
phenomena presented by history, and speculate about any other 
stale of mature than that which universal history presents to 
us. We assume, then, that, so far as the white man is con- 
cerned, civilization and separate ownership or occupation by 
the few of the soil is his original state. This separate owner- 
ship of the soil constituted the owners masters, and those 
who had no lands slaves, from the beginning. All must live 
from the natural or artificial products of the soil. The artifi- 
cial products were greatest and most various. The land- 
owners, therefore, required the landless to cultivate the soil, 
and to fabricate, from the growth on the land and the mines 
under it, both the necessaries and rude luxuries of life. 
Neither the landowner nor the laborer would ever heve culti- 
vated or fabricated a luxury for himself. Cloth would never 
have been woven, nor costly dwellings erected but for that 
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slavery which separate ownership of land in some way in- 
duces. It no doubt induced domestic hereditary slavery, for 
where lands are hereditary the laborers who cultivate the lands 
naturally and usually descend and pass with the soil. There 
is no distinct line of division between domestic slavery, such 
as ours, and slavery to capital as it exists in England and 
elsewhere. A few years since we know (and we presume the 
practice continues), mining operators were bought, sold, and 
conveyed, along’ with the mine. In fact, though not in form, 
farm laborers and factory operators are, in like manner, sold 
and transferred in all old countries. 

Now if the missionaries, instead of feeding and clothing and 
making presents to the savages, would catch them, enslave 
them, and put them to constant work, they might speedily and 
certainly civilize and Christianize them. The missionaries in 
Africa know all this as well as we do. Cross-question any one 
of them who has ever lived in a slave state, and we venture to 
say you will elicit the theory we propound to be the true one. 
They expect only to be careful to the negro emigrants from 
America who are already Christianized. Now, by dividing 
the lands of the territory among the black colonists and as- 
signing sufficient numbers of the -natives to them as slaves, 
the cause of Christianity would be rapidly improved. 

The slave trade was originally intended as a means of con- 
verting the heathen. Long experience has proved that it is 
the only available means. But for slavery of some sort we 
should all be savages, for no man would practise the higher 
arts of civilization to produce luxuries for his own use. No 
man ever cooked and served up, even a single fine din- 
ner, for his own eating. Men fabricate luxuries for others 
to procure necessaries for themselves. Slavery to capital be- 
gets and sustains white civilization. Domestic slavery alone 
can reclaim the negro. When the Catholics begun to convert 
the aborigines of Cuba, after they baptized them they made 
presents to each. The Indian converts returned in a few days 
to be rebaptized, and to get more presents. Native African 
converts can be made and retained on these terms, too, but 
the play would not be worth the candle. The presents are 
the only part of Christianity which such converts believe in 
or care for. 

It is hard for the white man to retain civilization in trop- 
ical climes, where bountiful nature invites and persuades to 
the savage state. Very many sailors cast away on tropical 
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isles have readily adopted savage practices and modes of liv- 
ing, and returned to civilized life with regret. If the climate 
of Canada will not make the negro provident, how hopeless 
must be his case in Africa without a master, where nature 
invites him to return to the savage state. 

We hope the missionaries, who are natives of the South, will 
take this subject into serious consideration, and inform the 
public whether a humanely regulated slave-trade be not the 
only practical means of converting the heathen. 

Everybody now sees that the slave-trade is coeval and coex- 
istent with the human race. It cannot be arrested. But it 
greatly needs humane regulations. In this field the mission- 
aries might render invaluable services. It will be criminal in 
them not to offer such suggestions and advice as may human- 
ize the trade, and lessen what they consider an evil, since it 
is an inevitable evil. 

The South has not half enough labor for agricultural pur- 
poses. When she had enough labor, before the slave-trade was 
abolished, she outstripped the North in growth and prosperity. 
She was then both a commercial and manufacturing country. 
She now needs more laborers, not only for commercial and 
manufacturing purposes, but also for mining and for construct- 
ing internal improvements. 

The successful assertion of her equal right of expansion and 
protection in the territories with her peculiar institutions, will 
be a great point gained. It prepares the way for the African 
slave-trade. It will increase the demand for slaves and pre- 
vent that fall of price which otherwise the renewal of the 
trade might occasion. When government permits each South- 
ern State to determine and establish for itself its own social 
status, by importing such laborers, or permitting such im- 
migration as it pleases, then will the South be independent. 
But there is no liberty,no independence, no State equality, 
until our equal right to increase, expansion, and protection, is 
fully admitted and acted on. 

It may be said the Constitution forbids this. Be it so! 
Then the Constitution deprives us of equal right, makes us de- 
pendent and tributary—enslaves us, and. we should speedily 
dissolve our unequal union, to get rid of a partial and oppress- 
ive Constitution. 

But does the Constitution give to Congress the power to pro- 
hibit the slave-trade? If so, by which clause? The North 
says itcomes under the power to “regulate commerce with 
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foreign countries and between the several States.” ‘ Hold,” 
says the South, “ not so fast, that would inelude the right to 
prohibit the domestic slave-trade. We cannot give up the 
domestic trade, but will unite with you in opposing the foreign 
trade, in order to make our own home trade more profitable. 
The power is given by clear implication in the clause which 
prohibits Congress from passing any law until 1808 to pro- 
hibit the importation or immigration of such persons as any of 
the States then admitted.” Now, this irreconcilable differ- 
ence of opinion among the opponents of the trade, shows that 
it is doubtful whether the power be granted at all, in apt and 
sufficient words, If it were so granted, sensible and learned 
men could not possibly differ as to the clause that confers the 
power. It is obvious the convention intended to give to Con- 
gress the power of prohibition—nay, that its framers supposed 
they had given such power. But the proposition is mon- 
strous to supply by equitable construction or implication, a 
defect in the Constitution, in order to enact a law making a 
capital crime of an act (the slave-trade) which, according to 
the universal practice and moral sense of mankind, is no of- 
fence at all—or at most, was never treated as immoral until 
within the last century. 

The Southern opponents of the trade say that its renewal 
will lessen the wages of laboring whites. Be it so! Then 
the existence of negro slavery now injures those whites, and 
should be abolished. Its opponents will find themselves cheek 
by jowl with the abolitionists in using this argument. Negro 
slavery, when abundant, elevates the white laboring class and 
increases their wages, by furnishing them respectable me- 
chanical, commercial, and professional occupation. 

If it be wrong to carry negro slaves to Texas, Western Vir- 
ginia, Missouri, and Eastern Tennessee, where they are 
scarce, it is wrong to hold them at all. 

The slave-trade will very greatly benefit the whites North 
and South, by reducing the prices of half the necessaries of 
life, and by increasing the market for the sale of the products 
of white labor, 

The only real objection to it is, that in cheapening the ne- 
cessaries of life it may reduce the price of negroes, and injure 
a few large slaveholders. But these slaveholders will be amply 
compensated in the advanced price of their lands, which 
cheaper labor will occasion, and by the security which the ex- 
tension of slavery will afford to them.’ 
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Renew the slave-trade undér humane regulations, and our 
planters will civilize the heathen, preparatory to the mission- 
aries Christianizing him. 

Miss Glass, in her recipe for cooking a hare, sagely recom- 
monds, ‘first catch the hare.” Let the missionaries take — 
the hint, and first catch the heathen. Then tame, teach, and 
convert him. Civilizing must precede Christianizing, and civil- 
izing cannot be effected by coaxing, but only by coercion, fear, 
or physical necessity of some sort. 

We thought that this discovery of the manner in which civ- 
ilization is brought about, was entirely original with ourselves 
and our friend, A. Roane, Esq., of Washington, who gradually 
developed it in evening conversation. We since find, however, 
that Proudhon has anticipated us. The theory will be found 
in the resumé and last chapter of his Contradictions Econo- 
mique. Col. Pitchlin, of Indian descent himself, once expressed 
a similar thought to us. He said, it was probable that the 
American Indians descended from civilized Asiatics who, 
crossing to this continent, found land, wild fruit, and game 
abundant; and an outside pressure from hostile tribes, to pre- 
vent dispersion, begot land monopoly, consequent slavery to 
capital, and to necessitate continued civilization. All the first 
white colonists who settled in America might have become 
barbarians but for the Indian pressure from without. 

We do not desire to abate a jot the zeal, the enthusiasm, the 
self-sacrificing spirit of the missionaries, but only to give them 
a new departure, start them on the right track, and to make 
their labors, hitherto fruitless, productive of great and gen- 
eral good. 





ART. I1.—THE RIGHT OF EXPATRIATION, 


Ir has been a question frequently and gravely argued both 
by theoretical writers and in forensic discussions, whether the 
English doctrine of perpetual allegiance applies in its full ex- 
tent to this country. 

The writers on public law have spoken rather loosely, but 
generally in favor of the right of a subject to emigrate and 
abandon, his native country, unless there be some positive re- 
straint by law, or he is at the time in possession of a public 
trust, or unless his country be in distress, or in war, and stands 
in need of his assistance. Cicero declared it one of the firmest 
foundations of Roman liberty that the Roman citizen had the 
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privilege to stay, or renounce ‘his residence in the state, at 
pleasure. Some contend that the abstract right of individuals 
to withdraw from the society of which they were members 
was antecedent and superior to the law of society, and recog- 
nized by the best writers on public law and by the usage of 
nations, and that the law of allegiance was derived from the 
feudal system by which men were chained to the soil on which 
they were born, and converted from free citizens to be the 
vassals of a Jord or superior. 

It is contended, on the other side, that birth gives no proper- 
ty inthe man, and that, upon the principles of the American 
government, he might leave his country when he pleased, pro- 
vided it was dong in good faith, and with good cause, and 
under the regulations prescribed by law, and that he actually 
took up his residence in another country under an open and 
avowed declaration of his intention to settle there. 

This was required by the most authoritative writers on the 
law of nations; and Heineccius, a celebrated German jurist, 
in particular, has required that the emigrant should depart 
with the design to expatriate and actually join himself to 
another state, and that, though all this be done, it only proved 
that a man might be entitled to the right of citizenship in two 
countries, and proving that he had been received in one coun- 
try did not prove that his own country had surrendered him ; 
that the locomotive right finally depended on the consent of 
the government; and the power of regulating emigration 
was an incident to the power of regulating naturalization, and 
was vested exclusively in the government, and until they had 
prescribed the mode and terms, the character and allegiance 
of the citizen or subject continued. 

It is. admitted that the right of individual emigration is 
recognized by most of the governments of the civilized world, 
and it is a right to be exercised in subordination to the public 
interests and safety, and ought to be under the regulation of 
law, and it ought not to be exercised according to a man’s will 
and pleasure without any restraint; and as every man is en- 
titled to claim rights and protection in society, and he is in his 
turn under a solemn obligation to discharge his duty, no 
mun ought to be permitted to abandon society and leave his 
social and political obligations unperformed. 

Though a person may become naturalized abroad, yet, if he 
has not ‘been legally discharged of his allegiance at home, it 
will remain, notwithstanding the party may have placed him- 
self in difficulty by double and conflicting claims of allegiance. 
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It is a doctrine of the English law, aceording to Blackstone 
and Hale, that natural-born subjects owe an allegiance which 
is intrinsic and perpetual, and which cannot be divested by 
any act of their own. 

The principle has been declared in some of our State con- 
stitutions, that the citizens have a natural and inherent right 
to emigrate, which goes far toward the renunciation of the 
doctrine of the English common law, as being repugnant 
to the natural liberty of mankind, provided we are to consider 
emigration and expatriation as words intended, in those cases, 
to be of synonymous import. 

Even the court of appeals of Kentucky, so late as 1839, in 
the case of Alsberry versus Hawkins, 9 Dana, 178, did 
indeed consider expatriation a practical and fundamental 
American doctrine ; and that if there be no statute regulations 
on the subject, a citizen may, in good faith, abjure his country, 
and that the assent of the government was to be presumed, and 
he be denationalized! But the weight of legal American au- 
thority is in favor of the opposite doctrine, which is founded 
upon the most safe and practicable principles. 

The naturalization laws of the United States are, however, 
inconsistent with this general doctrine, for they require the 
alien, who is to be naturalized, to abjure his former allegiance, 
without requiring any evidence that his native country or 
sovereign has released it. 

From the above it will be seen that the right of expatriation 
does exist, but that its exercise must be accompanied by three 
circumstances: fitness in point of time, fairness of intent, 
and publicity of act. 

That is, the emigrant should not emigrate when his native 
country stands in need of his assistance, howsoever weak and 
small it may be, but should remain to assist and defend his 
native country, to the best of his ability, with all his strength 
and skill, o matter how corruptly the government of his 
country ts administered ! 

Now, this is a sentiment that strikes the minds of sensible 
men, and no doubt none object to the law that compels him 
to remain and help his country to the best of his skill and 
ability. . 

The English, French, and Austrian laws agree on this sub- 
ject, and they empower the government or sovereign authority to 
order their natives of the respective countries or governments 
to return when they stand in need of their assistance. 
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Even when the time is fitting, the intention of emigration 
should be fair. That is, the emigrant should leave no entan- 
glements behind him. Russian laws require that the subject, 
when leaving the country, should not be in debt to his coun- 
trymen, and we believe that the French law, if not alike, is 
nearly similar. Every one will see and acknowledge the justice 
of the provisions : justice not only to the emigrant, but also to 
his country or countrymen. The emigrant should depart not 
only with the intention of emigrating, but should actually 
join himself to the country to which he emigrates. 

There is also another thing required, publicity of act. The 
emigrant should not sneak away like a dog, but should depart 
openly and avoveboard; and to depart publicly the emigrant 
should fulfil all the duties and requirements prescribed by the 
laws of his country, or, in plain Anglo-Saxon, he should have 
license. He should be allowed, by his country, to abandon it 
by an express act. Now, by an‘express act, we do not use the 
legal meaning of the phrase, but that his country should, and 
not he, dissolve the bonds that held them together, and cut 
asunder the ties that previously connected them. 

From the above, every one would be irresistibly led to the 
conclusion, that a citizen cannot divest himself of his allegi- 
ance, «xcept under the sanction of the law of his country, or, 
until some legislative regulations on the subject were prescrib- 
ed. Now we have the weight of legal authority in favor of 
this dectrine. In 1797, the question was brought before the 
Cireuit Court of the United States, for the district of Connec- 
ticut, in the case of Isaac Williams (cited in 2 Cranch’s Re- 
ports, 82, note), and Chief Justice Ellsworth ruled that the 
common law of this country remained as it was before the 
Revo.ution. 

The compact between the community and its members was, 
that the community should protect its members, and that the 
members should at all times be obedient to the laws of the 
community, and faithful to its defence. No member could 
dissolve the compact without the consent or default of the com- 
munity ! 

No visionary writer carried the principle to the extent that 
the citizen might, at any and at all times renounce his own, 
and join himself to a foreign country ;' and no inference or 
consent could be drawn from the acts of the government in 
the naturalization of foreigners, as we did not inquire into the 
previous relations of the party ; and if he embarrasses himself 
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by contracting contradictory obligations, it was his own folly 
or fault. 

Afterward, in the Cireuit Court of the United States at 
Philadelphia (in the case of the United States vs. Gillies, 1 
Peters’ C. C. Rep., 159), Judge Washington observed that he 
did not mean to moot the question of expatriation, founded on 
the self-will of a citizen, because it was beside the case before 
the court, but that he could not admit that a citizen of the 
United States could throw off his allegiance to his country 
without some law authorizing him to do so. 

This was also the doctrine declared by the chief justice of 
Massachusetts (Vide Mass. Rep., 461). The rule was also 
further admitted in 3 Peters’ United States Reports, 99 and 
242. 

From this short historical review of the principal discus- 
sions in the federal courts, on this interesting subject in 
American jurisprudence, the better opinion would seem to be, 
that a citizen cannot renounce his allegiance to the United 
States without the permission of the government, to be declar- 
ed by law ; and as there is (as far as we know to the contrary) no 
existing legislative regulations on the case, the rule of the Eng- 
lish common law remains unaltered. 

The subject who emigrates in good faith and procures a for- 
eign naturalization, may entangle himself in difficulties, as 
Lorc Hale observed ; but it is only in a very few cases that the 
municipal laws would affect him. 

If there should be a war between his parent state and the 
one to which he has attached himself, he must not arm him- 
self against his parent state; and if he be recalled by his na- 
tive government he must return, or incur the pains and penal- 
ties of a contempt. 

Under these difficulties and disabilities all the civilized na- 
tions of Europe adopt (each according to its own laws) the 
natural-born subjects of other countries. 

if there should be a radical change effected, not only in the 
government, but throughout the country, either by the hand 
of external or internal violence, as in the case of the German- 
ic Empire, or Poland as it formerly was, or the dissolution of 
our own colossal confederacy, the question arises, to whom 
would the oath of allegiance be due, both by foreigners and na- 
tives, of all climes and creeds, whether at home or abroad ? 
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ART. IV,—LIBERIA AND THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY.* 


CLIMATE OF LIBERIA AS AFFECTING THE HEALTH OF THE COLO- 
NISTS—-COLONIZATION IMPOSSIBLE——-HOW TO SAVE LIBERIA—— 
EVIDENCE FROM LIBERIAN AUTHORITY. 


In regard to the question of health, as of previous questions, 
] will first cite statements which have been published, either 
directly or indirectly, by the Colonization Society, and their 
truth thus vouched for—or if there are any exceptions, they at 
least proceed from official reports and sources all friendly to 
the society, the high authority of which none will question. 
Some such evidences, to the same purport, have already been 
presented when intermixed with other matters. 

From ‘“ Address of Colonists to their Free Colored Brethren 
in the United States” (1827) : 


‘* We enjoy health, after a few months’ residence in this country, as uniformly 
and in as perfect a degree, as we possessed that blessing in our native country. 

“In the early days of this colony, want of good houses, the great fatigues 
and dangers of the settlers, their irregular mode of living, and the Pardships and 
discowragements they met with, greatly helped the other causes of sickness, 
which prevailed to an alarming extent, and were attended with great mortality. 
But [in 1827, observe] we look back to’ these times as a season of trial lon 
past, and nearly forgotten. Our homes and circumstances are comfortable, an 
for the last two or three years not oné person in fifty, from the middle or South- 
ern States, has died from change of climate.” 


Dr. Randall, in a letter dated December 28th, 1828, said : 


“ «The climate during this month is most delightful. Though this is regarded 
as the siekly season, we have but little disease, and none of an alarming charac- 
ter.” In Febraary, Dr. Mechlin wrote : ‘This month, although called by those 
resident here, the sickly season, has not, to judge from the few cases of illness 
that have come under my notice, merited that appellation. Indeed,I do not 
know any part of the United States where the proportion of the sick is not fully 
as great as here ; nor are the cases of a refractory nature, almost all yielding to 
medicine.’ In April, he having mentioned the prevalence of fever among the 
newly arrived emigrants, adds—‘I never saw any fever in the United States 
yield more readily to medicine than the country fever among the emigrants at 
this season.’ ’—Thirteenth Annual Report of the American Colonization Society. 


If there is any one disputed point in this discussion, which 
would seem perfectly settled by the testimony published by the 
Colonization Society, it is the proposition that Liberia is not 
generally or greatly unhealthy, but on the contrary, rather 
healthy than otherwise, for the black colonists, and especially 
for all such emigrants from the Southern States, and all, at 
least, who have safely passed through the “ first seasoning” or 





* To be concluded in our next. 
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African fever, or the first few months of ‘residence in the 
country. I would readily have acquiesced in this opinion, so 
strongly fortified by evidence, and without any other opposing 
evidence being offered, but for other and formidable facts of 
the frightful mortality that has prevailed, not only in early 
years, but throughout. The official reports of the colony show 
that to this day the births in the colony have not kept pace 
with the deaths, nor approached them, to the last accounts, by 
more than two thousand. By so much decrease, the recent 
population, with all the births to aid, fell short of the actual 
number of original colonists and permanent settlers. Such re- 
sults, after thirty-eight years of colonization and experience, 
would be impossible if the statements published by the society 
in regard to health had been correct. If they were mistaken 
and false, and known to be false by the authorities of the so- 
ciety, then most unpardonable deception has been practised on 
the ignorance of the poor emigrants, and on the benevolence 
of the emancipating masters, and also of the confiding and 
paying public. It is not for me to attempt to settle these dif- 
ferences, or to pronounce where the truth lies. 

It may be admitted, and deemed reasonable and unavoid- 
able, that, even after this long and careful preliminary investi- 
gation of the localities of the coast, and every precaution used, 
the early settlers, for some few years, might suffer greatly 
by disease and deaths, even though the same localities might 
subsequently be healthy. But if the early extent of sickness 
and of deaths in Liberia had been the consequence of igno- 
rance, imprudence, and of other causes to be learned by ex- 
perience and to be thenceforth avoided, the unfortunate begin- 
ning would not have continued long. But it is now manifest 
that these great suflerings from disease were not temporary, 
and were not caused only by the necessary effects of the early 
fever and seasoning—nor were they usually escaped or passed 
through with safety by emigrants from the Southern States, 
as alleged in the deprecatory reports and apologies. The whole 
number of emigrants to December, 1856, amounted to 10,502 
—allowing, as then estimatad, 1,000 for the Maryland colony 
at Cape Palmas. Of this whole number 698 only went from 
the non-slaveholding States, and the remaining 9,804 from the 
elaveholding States, and therefore, for much their greater nu 
ber, from Southern localities. Virginia alone had then on- 
tributed 3,315 to the number of emigrants. (African Repos- 
ttory.) Therefore, much the greater number, by previous 
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residence, were well prepared (as the statements declare) to 
pass through the early ‘‘ seasoning” in Liberia with but little 
danger—and subsequently, to find the climate ashealthy as 
that to which they had been previously accustomed. 

So far, the facts which I have adduced have gone to prove the 
entire failure of the particular experiment of negro colonization, 
made in Liberia. But a broader ground may be safely assum- 
ed, and the more general proposition successfully maintained, 
that the negro race is incapable of separate colonization—as 
well as of separate civilization and of independent and free 
government. This would be sufficiently proved by the facts, 
if fully stated, of the actual settlement of Liberia—which was 
not only first devised, but has throughout been induced, con- 
ducted, cared for, supported, defended, and governed, by the 
intellect, funds, and arms, of the white race. And this is the 
only example, and’the only attempt, of separate negro coloni- 
zation that has been known since the negro race has existed 
in Africa. In the United States, the free negroes, whether 
treated best or worst, are in a wretched condition, and much 
worse off than either the lowest class of whites, or the negro 
slaves. If any white men had been placed in a like-degraded 
position, as much deprived of the civil and political privileges 
enjoyed by the great body of the community, were subjected 
to so many injuries, and to the scorn and contempt so gener- 
ally offered by the superior class—and were as hopeless of any 
improvement of condition in their actual location, and yet 
were as free to escape from it, as are the free negroes—many, 
if not all of such whites, would have sought equality of rights 
or independence, in other places of refuge, even if in danger of 
perishing in the attempt. White men would have found such 
places—or would have died in seeking them. Evils and oppres- 
sions much less heavy served to induce the English Puritans to 
seek relief on the forbidding and desolate coast of New- England ; 
the French Huguenots to settle among the pestilential swamps 
of South Carolina ; the unarmed and defenceless Quakers 
to colonize Pennsylvania. Of the first settlers of Virginia, the 
spirit of adventure alone was enough to invite hundreds of 
victims to expose their lives to the malaria of Jamestown. 
All these colonists, too, were surrounded by ferocious and war- 
like savage tribes, and left to be sustained only on their own 
resources, and defended by their own courage. Our free negroes, 
no less than these European immigrants, were free to go and, 
apart from and in advance of white men, to settle in our far 
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western territory, as did Daniel Boone and others who went 
almost alone; or as the Mormons, who went, indeed, as a 
community, and in numbers, but also who moved onward more 
than a thousand miles in advance of all other cwilized men, 
and of any other then existing means for civilized ‘life. Not 
only were the remote wild lands of our own dominion thus avail- 
able, had any disposition existed so to use them, but also, our 
free negroes, if unwilling to bear their yoke, might have found 
new homes and fertile lands, and civil and political equality 
with the other inhabitants, either in Spanish America, or 
Hayti, or, latterly, in Jamaica, and the other British islands. 
Free negroes find their way to every remote newly-settled ter- 
ritory of the United States ; but it is only as timidly follow- 
ing, and under the protection and government of numerous 
preceding and bolder white pioneers and settlers. Who has 
ever heard of even a single case of a negro, or any number of 
negroes, seeking a new and separate home away from that in 
which they had previously lived, and where they had been 
subjected to rulers, no matter how tyrannical, either of their 
own or of a superior race? Certainly there has been, and for 
thousands of years, enough of cruelty and misery suffered by 
the native negroes of Africa, for them thus to flee from the 
horrible oppressions of their ignorant and cruel chiefs and mas- 
ters, and the bloody superstitions of their priests. That, of the 
many millions of the negro Africans, during four thousand 
years, there has never been any voluntary emigration, for 
colonization, or independent existence, may be accounted for in 
the great fact of their universal and profound ignorance. But 
that objection does not apply to our free negroes, civilized as 
they have been through slavery ; and they have presented no 
exception to the general rule. If any such desire had existed, 
the islands of Polynesia would have offered everything desira- 
ble for new settlers, that a new country could afford. Even 
now, after all that the colonization by the whites has covered, 

or appropriated, in Australia, there are millions of square miles 
of territory unoccupied and unclaimed, unless by a few, wan- 
dering, cowardly, and feeble natives. ‘But not a single negro, 
savage or civilized, has yet gone to any such new and wild 
country, except as the timid follower ard humble and willing 
subordinate of the white man. The present settlement of 
Liberia, the only alleged example of negro colonization, or 
even of separate and substantive migration, though composed 
almost. entirely of negroes and mulattoes, has been, and is, in 
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its direction, its control, and in all of its very small measure of 
success, the enterprise and work of white men; and if left 
without white aid and direction, never could have existed for 
ten years, apd, perhaps, not as many months. . 

In the actual immigrants, the incapacity for colonization is 
strongly exemplified. When landed in the towns, on the sea- 
coast, they exhibit the same reluctance and fear to leave the 
crowd, and the protection and government of the older settlers, 
and to move, ahead of or among the foremost, to the far bet- 
ter, cheaper, and healthier lands of the interior, as negroes do 
everywhere to remove from more weighty and oppressive con- 
trol and rule. If the settlers of Liberia were not, in this re- 
spect, and by natural disposition, altogether different from and 
inferior to the white race—or could they be stimulated to like 
efforts by the same motives—they would, long ago, have been 
pressing forward on the better lands of the interior, and at the 
same time subjecting the lands to culture, and the savage in- 
habitants to labor, and thereby to civilization. But nothing 
of this kind has ever been done, as a movement of negroes 
only. In this respect the civilized negroes are like the savages 
of the same race, not one of whom has ever voluntarily gone 
beyond the confines of the negro territory on which he first 
was placed, unless persuaded vr forced by the white man, 
and under his guidance, care, protection, and control. If 
white men had been among the colonists of Liberia, and even 
though assuming and maintaining the chief political authority, 
and acquiring, by greater industry and frugality (as they 
certainly would have done), the possession and direction of 
most of the property and capital of the country—=still, under 
these circumstances, it would have been and would continue 
far preferable to negroes then to emigrate to and settle in Li- 
beria, than under the present condition of exclusive negro 
government and magistrates. And by such means only—such 
radical change of policy—can the long-continued and costly 
experiment of the settlement and sustaiming of Liberia be 
saved from entire and hopeless failure, almost as soon as the 

esent connection with and support of the Colonization 
Society, and defence of the white race, shall cease. 

After the first writing, or rough draft, of the foregoing ar- 
gument had been completed, I first obtained, by my special 
application to the author in Frankfort, the recently published 
work, Liberia as I Found Jt, by the Rev. Alexander M. 
Cowan, agent of the Colonization Society of Kentucky. The 
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book is the result of a visit of seven weeks to Liberia, in the 
beginning of the year 1858, and of personal observations made 
with industry and care, and, I doubt not, as truthfully and 
candidly reported, as is possible by any one who is manifestly 
partial to and a partisan of the colonization cause, and, there- 
fore, necessarily prejudiced in favor of the colony. Nor does 
this opinion of mine detract from -the high respect that the 
reading of his book has taught me to entertain for the author. 
It would be, indeed, strange if he was not partial, and more 
favorable than strict justice would dictate, to a cause to which 
he has zealously devoted his services for twelve years. While 
dissenting from the author in some of his immediate deduc- 
tions, and in all as,to the remote future of the colony, I read- 
ily and fully admit his premises and facts, in all cases, in 
which he saw and witnessed them, and in which he could not 
be misled or mistaken, by incorrect information. Such cor- 
rections of my statements as he has furnished, or any different 
or any additional facts bearing on the argument, | shall pre- 
sent ; and, in part, have used to some extent already, as 
marginal notes to some of the foregoing pages. Mr. Cowan 
corrects much of the previous erroneous or exaggerated favor- 
able statements of preceding visitors and reporters ; and there- 
in he corrects me, when I had too readily received and adopt- 
ed some of these statements. But, in the general, and as to 
the inherent causes of failure of the colony, my views are still 
more strengthened by Mr. Cowan’s observations. 

His statements of the habits and conduct of the colonists, 
indicate, for the community, or population in general, an 
unusually high grade of morality and of religion. ‘This might 
be counted upon, from causes that I have before indicated, 
when saying that the adult colonists were mostly selected in- 
dividuals, and the best materials of their respective classes of 
bond and free negroes. They show, in a notable manner, and 
far more than even the best chosen white colonists would have 
done, the peculiar virtues, or good qualities, more prevailing 
in the negro race ; of good disposition and kind feelings, 
docility and obedience to the ruling powers, even in cases 
where they have been injudiciously, and improperly, and un- 
justly treated, either by the colonial or present local adminis- 
tration, or the authorities cf the American Colonization Society 
in Washington. If the settlers had been white, there would 
have been much more discontent on account of their suffering, 
and with their rulers; and turbulence and serious disorders, if 
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not actual mutiny, against one or the other of the two ruling 
powers. Iam also taught to believe, by Mr. Cowan’s facts 
and opinions, that if other localities had been selected for the 
“receptacles” and ‘* seasoning” of newly-arrived immigrants, 
and if better and proper direction had been given to their 
early labors, the amount of sickness and of deaths would not have 
been near so great, nor the general and abiding bad habits, as 
to economy, discomforts, and difficulties, and latter sufferings 
of the settlers. Further, while the general fertility of the 
lands, and especially of those near the coast, seems to have 
been greatly exaggerated by former reporters, still, after mak- 
ing the proper corrections and abatement, I infer that the 
comfort and the gains of the settlers ought to have been, and 
might certainly and easily have been made, very much better 
than have been usual and general ; and, perhaps, as great as 
had been represented by earlier reporters. But the obstacles, 
however slight and easy to be removed or avoided by other 
people, have been and will be insuperable, as I infer from Dr. 
Cowan’s facts, and not from his conclusions, because of the 
peculiar and unconquerable defects of the negro mind. Their 
peculiar qualities of race fit them them to be the most submis- 
sive and the best of subjects, or slaves, under the intelligent 
and discreet rule of superiors in intellect as well as in power ; 
and the worst possible directors or rulers of themselves or of 
others. 

With this key to the proper understanding of the condition 
of things in Liberia, whatever otherwise might seem most 
strange, unaccountable, and inexcusable in conduct, will ap- 
pear natural if not inevitable. While there are presented in 
all the population of Liberia a few cases of individuals show- 
ing great and untiring industry, or of intelligent enterprise, 
and achieving success commensurate with their efforts, these 
are but marked and rare exceptions to the general rule of lazi- 
ness, carelessness, and improvidence, and of suffering, owing 
to these causes, which more or less distinguishes nearly all 
the colonists. The general decrease of population, the defi- 
ciency of agricultural production, the still almost total want of 
articles for export produced by labor of colonists, the continued 
general importation of almost every commodity that might be 
produced in abundance, all still continue. Almost everything 
for export and for taxation is derived from trading with the 
natives, and obtaining the products of their labor at the lowest 
prices, by means of a general system of the grossest extortion. 
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The fruits of such procedure cannot continue, and they are 
already beginning to fail. Some few steam saw-mills which 
had been erected, mostly by aid and direction of friends in the 
United States, to supply the great want of lumber, though ob- 
taining very high prices, are all either stopped or going to de- 
cay by neglect. No plow is yet in use; not more than half a 
dozen horses, mules, or asses, are yet in all Liberia, and of these 
not one is used for draught or other productive labor. The 
oxen are not broke to draught, or used by colonists, or for agri- 
cultural purposes, except in a few cases, and in part only, to 
press the juice from sugar--cane. While vacant land is 
plenty and very cheap, more than half of the population are 
crowded on quarter-acre lots, in towns or the coast, where the 
soil is comparatively poor and the localities unhealthy. In 
these same towns—until a very recent exception was made at 
Careysburg in the interior—all the new immigrants were kept 
six months to go through their seasoning—which would be 
unaccountable, except that it appears that it was greatly to 
the interests of the older and richer settlers, and also of the 
government officers and physicians, that the money of the Co- 
lonization Society, and of the immigrants, should be there spent, 
and payments made for the necessary and great expenses of 
their maintenance. The ruling a colony by a corporation on 
the opposite side of the ocean has always been fonnd to be the 
worst possible government for white colonists, or enlightened 
and self-reliant subjects. Such was the London Company 
that settled and first governed the colony of Virginia; the In- 
dia Company that in England ruled Hindostan ; and even the 
government of England as the ruler of Ireland. But in Liberia 
(because negroes are the colonists) the rule is reversed. The 
American Colonization Society in Washington, with all its de- 
fects, arising from ignorance, from delusion, or deception, or 
want of self-interest and responsibility, nevertheless was and 
is the best, the most parental, and most discreet and judicious 
governing power ; and the local administration, and especially 
that of the ‘ Republic,” since the “ independent” government 
was established (in 1847) is worse than the former, and the 
good direction, the welfare, and even the just claims of the 
people, are much less guarded and cared for by the adminis- 
tration and rule of funetionaries of their own election, and of 
their own race. It is true, that from the same premises (all 
furnished by himself) generally, Mr. Cowan reaches, or hopes 
for, if in the future, very different conclusions. Nevertheless, 
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I will sustain my position by quoting, either in substance or in 
his own words, sufficient proofs, as I conceive, for my purpose. 

The facts, or premises to be stated only, however, it should 
be understood throughout, are quoted from Mr. Cowan, For 
the deduction and comments I am responsible—and in them my 
conclusions are often different from such as Mr. Cowan would 
arrive at. I will copy his words, for authority, whenever it 
can be done in concise terms and with convenience. In other 
cases, the purport of his statements will be condensed, but 
with careful regard to his meaning. He has italicized some 
of the words so marked, but it is done for the greater part by 
myself. 

By the general law of Liberia, each settler, on arrival, is 
entitled to draw (without money charge but on condition of 
subsequent improvements to be made) a town lot, of a quarter 
of an acre, or land in the country of from five acres for a single 
man, to ten acres for the largest family. (Cowan, p. 21.) 
‘All the land at Cape Mount was to be laid off in [quarter 
acre} town lots; and the farm lots were to be laid off twelve 
miles up the Cape Mount river. A few of the settlers have 
bought a quarter acre adjoining their quarter, at $30, the price 
asked by the [Liberian] government for a lot... .. The inhabit- 
ants deserve at the hand of Liberia better arrangements for 
their welfare ; and the great confidence, that masters and free 
persons of color have placed in the American Colonization So- 
ciety, demands of the society to have other arrangements made 
in regard to the forced location of immigrants at this town, or 
any other town, or town lots, I say forced, for the immigrants 
have to take town-lots, or to move to some other place [and 
that after the six months detention in the town] to them 
unknown.” (Ib.,. p. 22.) 

Further, the surveys of country farms, and locations therein, 
are obtained and secured with difficulty, owing to the want of 
any general and proper system of surveying and designating 
separate farms. Each farm 1s separately laid off when re- 
quired for an occupant. The different surveys already conflict 
in many cases; and new as are all the locations, there is al- 
ready much confusion and insecurity of titles to land, owing to 
the gross neglect, or incapacity, in this simple business (as I 
infer) of the local government, (Ib., p. 68.) 

Further, though the sites of the towns (including Monrovia, the 
capital) are mostly, or all; on unhealthy locations on the sea- 
coast; yet, in these generally, and now, with but one recent suc- 
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cessful exception, have the new colonists been kept and sup- 
ported the first six months, for their ‘‘seasoning to the climate.” 
Besides what has just been indicated, it may be inferred that 
other reasons of self-interest have operated on the older settlers 
and town residents, and on those who control or influence the 
Liberian government, to persist in the policy which has been 
so fatal to the health and lives of the new colonists, and, by 
fixing most of them as permanent residents in these first loca- 
tions, has been also so destructive to their subsequent efforts, 
and their ability to thrive, even if industrious laborers. 


“ There is, and has been, a gveat effort to have the emigrants to Liberia accli- 
mate in Monrovia. They have some money in their hands. During the acclimation, 
that money is spent for things that are sold at a very high advance. At the end of the 
six months, the survivors (some of them widows with children) ‘are without 
land to live on, and without means to get away from the place..... Others, 
not having exhausted their mewns, have found acquaintances during the six 
months, and continue to stay, having no land, nor the possibility of drawing 
land at Monrovia, until their means are gone, and they become poor—very poor. 
Over 6,000 have acclimated at this place. A great many of that number are 
sleeping the sleep of death in the graveyard ; but many, too many, suffered from 
their poverty before they died, while others are now standing monuments, that 
itisa very rare thing for them to taste meat, but at the hand of charity..... 
Monrovia has a class of poor who, if they had acclimated back in the country, 
where there are farm lands for them, would, I believe, in many instances be now 
on their lands cultivating them; or if the fathers had fallen after acclimating, 
the widows and children would be deriving a support from the ‘and.....”. The 
same policy as to Monrovia stil continues, as is “seen in having, by the influence 
of some of her leading citizens, the new Receptacle [for the acclimating residence 
of immigrants] put up in the town.” (Cowan, pp. 41, 42.) 

All persons who understand the peculiar propensities of the 
negro race will be at no loss to see in the foregoing facts why 
nearly all the settlers should have remained town residents to 
their so great injury. The love of society and of idleness, the 
greater facilities at first, for both social and sensual indulgences, 
the improvidence and carelessness of the future (increased by 
being supported and indulged in idleness and luxury for six 
months, and most of them having money to spend in waste), the 
opportunities for trading and for getting irregular and light jobs 
of work in a town, the aversion to go to any new, remote, and un- 
known country home, to live in comparative solitude, in (errone- 
ously) supposed danger, and there to earn support by continuous 
toil and exertion; all would operate to retain in the towns the 
lazy, improvident, sensual, social, and timid negro, always need- 
ing aguardian or a master to coerce him to exertion, and to take 
care of himself. The town sites, too, are generally on soil of 
second rate or inferior quality. Many of the lots after being 
occupied, have been abandoned, and remain idle and vacant 
(Ib. p. 42.) 
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It is required by the law to erect a house within two years, 
to get a complete title to a lot ; and in addition, if of a farm 
land, there must have been two acres cleared in that time. 
There have been drawn in Monrovia “ four hundred and twelve 
town lots, each of a quarter acre. Some of them, by reason of 
rock and the declivity of position, remain as nature made the 
land. Many others have been drawn, and perhaps some of 
them used in their day (for the town in part at least, was laid 
out in 1824), but now lie out in ‘commons.’ Other lots have 
changed hands [by forfeiture] in some cases twice, thrice, and 
four times, because the persons who had drawn them failed 
to put on them the improvements required by law.” The 
farming land next to and within the incorporated limits of Mon- 
rovia, ‘‘ contains four hundred and fifty-seven acres, and is di- 
vided as follows: thirty-nine lots of five acres, three of six 
acres, six of eight acres, six of nine acres, thirteen of ten acres, 
and one of twelve. Sixteen of these farm lots, making in all 
forty-eight acres, are under cultivation, more or less.” The re- 
maining four hundred and nine acres are abandoned or left idle. 
** Such a body of land to lie in commons does not speak much 
for the industry of the owners in general, nor for that of the 
class who have got no land of their own, nor house where to 
lay their head.” (Ib., p. 42.) 

There have been stated, in Mr. Cowan’s words, some of the 
reasons which have operated to retain the immigrants in the 
towns. There are still other facts which go to show that the 
(supposed) self-interests of the older residents, and especially 
of those having most influence on public measures, have been 
the chief inducing motives of the policy so disastrous to the 
later immigrants, and to the progress and welfare of the colony. 
Mr. Cowan, describing the swampy coast lands, and especially 
those near to Monrovia, says: “I have not exaggerated thissur- 
rounding prospect—for country it cannot be called. These 
swamps emit a noisome stench, especially at low water. The 
miasma rising from them must affect the health of Monrovia. 
Past immigrations tell a sad tale about its healthiness, as an ac- 
climating rendezvous. There is too much proof that the tale 
is true. Dr. Roberts [brother of the ex-president of the repub- 
lic], when in the employ of the American Colonization Society, 
wrote to the Secretary, in 1849, thus: ‘In my opinion, the 
Virginia settlement on the St. Paul’s river is certainly the bet- 
ter place for immigrants to be acclimated.’ ” 
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ART. V.—CIVILIZATION 1N ENGLAND. 


Or all the great branches of human knowledge, history is 
that upon which most has been written, and which has al- 
ways been most popular. And it seems to be the general 
opinion that the success of historians has, on the whole, been 
equal to their industry; and that if on this subject much has 
been studied, much also is understood. Among historians, 
however, an erroneous idea has heretofore prevailed that their 
business was merely to relate events which they may occasion- 
ally enliven by such moral or political reflections as seem likely 
to be useful. Owing to the establishment of this narrow 
standard, historians have never recognized the necessity of 
such a wide and preliminary study as would enable them to 
grasp their subject in the whole of its natural relations. Hence 
the singular spectacle of one writer being ignorant of political 
economy ; another knowing nothing of law; another nothing 
of ecclesiastical affairs and changes of opinion ; another neg- 
lecting the philosophy of statistics, and another physical 
science, although these topies are the most essential, and com- 
prise the principal circumstances by which the temper and 
character of mankind have been affected, and in which they 
are displayed. The writer of history should cali in the united 
aid of these branches of knowledge, for the illustration of his 
records, by analogy and comparison. 

While we see the most powerful intellects engaged for years 
in prosecuting some special branch of study, bringing every 
faculty of their minds into requisition for the mastery of as- 
tronomy, natural philosophy, chemistry, anatomy, physiology, 
physical geography, phrenology, &c., we find men of limited 
education engaged in compiling from musty records the dry 
details of sieges, wars, battles, &c., which is denominated 
history. 

Since the early part of the eighteenth century, afew great 
thinkers have arisen, who discovered this deficiency and back- 
wardness of history, and who made powerful efforts to rectify 

nd remedy it, by attempts to investigate the history of man, 
according to those exhaustive methods which have proved so 
successful in other branches of knowledge. By an enlarged 
comprehensiveness of view and by incorporating into their works 
subjects formerly omitted and neglected, their assemblage of 
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topics has become more diversified, they have become familiar- 
ized with a wider range of thought and speculation, and the 
mere collection and relative position of parallel facts have sug- 
gested generalizations and sweeping deductions, which former- 
ly were never met with in historical works. 

It is boastfully said that this age is one of progress; that 
every branch of science, of knowledge and art, is improving ; 
throwing off the shackles of ignorance, the cumbersome gear of 
past ages, and coming forth “ like a streng man ready to run 
a race |” 

There is no branch of study or knowledge so backward as 
that of history, although, as before said, it is one so popular, 
and so often labored upon. Our author, Mr. Buckle, has ob- 
served these deficiencies, has investigated their weight and 
magnitude, has studied their pathology, and has endeavored 
to treat them scientifically, so as to eradicate their abnormal 
condition, and remove the opprobria. The ‘“* History of Civ- 
tlization tn England” is a work far superior to anything of 
the kind we have met with. It is a work sui generis, indeed, 
and no doubt is destined to exercise a vastand a beneficial in- 
fluence upon historical literature in future ages. The first 
volume only has been as yet issued by the publishers in the 
United States, and if the other volumes sustain themselves in 
the high position taken by this, we may safely predict for the 
work a high destiny. 

In order to show in a few sentences the aim and purpose of 
the author, we quote from his introduction as follows : 

“ Our acquaintance with history being so imperfect, while our materials are 
80 numerous, it seems desirable that something should be done on a scale far larger 
than has hitherto been attempted, and that a strenugus effort should be made 
to bring up this great department of inquiry to a level with other departments, 
in order that we may maintain the balance and harmony of our knowledge. It 
is in this spirit that the present work has been conceived. To make the execu- 
tion of it fully equal to the conception is impossible ; still I hope to aeeomplish 
for the history of man something equivalent, or at all events analogous, to what 
has been effected by other inquirers for the different branches of natural science. 
In regard to nature, events, apparently the most irregular and capricious have 
been explained, and have been shown to be in accordance with certain fixed and 
universal laws. This has been done because men of ability, and, above all, men 
of patient, untiring thought, have studied natural events with the view of dis- 
eovering their regularity ; and if human events were subjected to a similar treat- 
ment, we have every right to similar results. For it is clear that they who af- 
firm, that the facts of history are incapable of being generalized, take for grant- 
ed the very question at issue. Indeed, they do more than this, they not only 
assume what they cannot prove, but they assume what, in the present state of 
knowledge, is highly improbable. Whoever is at all acquainted with what has 
been done during the last two centuries, must be aware that every generation 
demonstrates some events to be regular and predictable, which the preceding 
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generation had declared to be irregular and unpredictable ; so that the marked 
tendency of advancing civilization is to strengthen our belief in the universality 
of order, of method, and of law. This being the case, it follows that if any facts, 
or class of facts, have not yet been reduced to order, we, so far from pronoun- 
eing them to be irreducible, should rather be guided by our experience of the 
past, and should admit the probability that what we now call inexplicable, wil! 
ata future time be edplaiied. This expectation of discovering regularity in the 
midst of confusion is so familiar to scientific men, that among the most eminent 
of them it has become an article of faith; and if the same expectation is not 
generally found among historians, it must be ascribed partly to their being of 
inferior ability to the investigators of nature, and partly to the greater complex- 
ity of those social phenomena with which their studies are concerned ; both 
these causes have retarded the creation of the science of history. The most cel- 
ebrated historians are manifestly inferior to the most successful cultivators of 
physical science ; no one having devoted himself to history, who in point of in- 
tellect is at all to be compared with Kepler, Newton, or many others that 
might be named, and as to the , aad complexity of the ec agree the philo- 
sophic historian is opposed by difficulties far more formidable than is the etu- 
dent of nature ; since, while on the one hand his observations are more liable to 
those causes of error which arise from prejudice and passion, he, on the other 
hand, is unable to employ the great physical resource of experiment, by which 
we can often simplify even the most intricate problems in the external world. 

“It is not, therefore, surprising that the study of the movements of man should 
be still in its infancy, as compared with the advanced state of the study of the 
movements of nature. Indeed, the difference between the progress of the pur- 
suits is so great, that while in physics the regularity of events, and the power 
of predicting them, are often taken for giasted even in cases still unproved, a 
similar regularity is in history not only not taken for granted, but is actually de- 
nied. Hence it is, that whoever wishes to raise history to a level with other 
branches of knowledge, is met by a preliminary obstacle ; since he is told that 
in the affairs of men there is somethitig mysterious and providential, which 
makes them impervious to our investigation, and which will always hide from 
us their future. To this it might be sufficient to reply, that such an assertion 
is gratuitous ; that it is by its nature incapable of proof; and that it is more- 
ever opposed to the notorious fact that everywhere else, increasing knowledge 
is accompanied by an increasing confidence in the uniformity which, under the 
same circumstances, the same events must succeed each other. It will, howev- 
er, be more satisfactory to probe the difficulty deeper, and inquire at once into 
the foundation of the common opinion that history must always remain in its 
present empirical state, and can never be raised to the rank of a science. We shall 
thus be led to one vast question, which indeed lies at the root of the whole subject, 
and is simply this: are the actions of men, and therefore of societies, governed 
by fixed laws, or are they the result, either of chance or of supernatural inter- 
ference? The discussion of these alternatives will suggest some speculations of 
considerable interest.” 


In carrying out this grand design, the volume now under 
consideration looks at man in all his relations with nature, his 
fellow-man, and his God, showing how he is affected by cli- 
mate, food, soil, and the general aspect of nature ; illustra- 
tions of these drawn from Ireland, Hindostan, Egypt, Mexico, 
Peru, Brazil, and Central America ; the effect or influence of 
the general aspects of nature upon.the imagination and the 
understanding. Under some aspects nature is more prominent 
than man, under others man is more prominent than nature ; 
in the former case the imagination is more stimulated than 
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the understanding, and to this class all the earliest civilizations 
belong. The imagination is excited by earthquakes and vol- 
canoes, by dangers generally, by an unhealthy climate, mak- 
ing life precarious, and therefore from these causes the 
civilizations exterior to Europe are mainly influenced by the 
imagination, while those within her limits are more influenced 
by the understanding ; and this proposition is amply and hand- 
somely illustrated by a comparison between Hindostan and 
Greece, and still further by Central America. 

Having devoted a large space to the consideration of the in- 
fluence exercised upon man by locality, seacoast and inland, 
climate, soil, and the productions, fruits, animals, &c., he next 
directs our attention to the investigation of the mental or in- 
tellectual, and moral progress of society. 

There is no evidence that the natural faculties of man im- 
prove; progress, therefore, depends on an improvement in the 
circumstances under which the faculties come into play ; and 
as the standard of action has varied in every age, the causes 
of action must be variable. Moral truths have not changed, 
but as intellectual truths are constantly changing, therefore 
they are the cause of progress, development, and improvement. 

The diminution of religious persecution, and the diminution 
of the warlike spirit, are owing to the progress of knowledge, and 
proofs and illustrations of this proposition are drawn from the 
history of Russia and Turkey. 

As civilization advances, men of intellect avoid becoming 
soldiers, but the principal ways in which the progress of 
knowledge has lessened the warlike spirit, are first, the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, second, the discoveries made by political 
economists, and third, the application of steam to travelling, 
which has so much facilitated intercommunication between 
different countries and peoples, as to greatly modify their no- 
tions of one another. 

In his consideration of the influence of religion on the prog- 
ress of society, and especially his criticisms upon the clergy, 
as a class, a Careless reader, or a faultfinding carper, might ea- 
sily be misled into the belief that Mr. Buckle is an infidel, or 
at least, a free-thinker; but upon following him through, it 
will be discovered that he seems to be as far from that as any 
one. 

Mr. Buckle is decidedly opposed to,an established religion ; 
he is equally adverse to the doctrine of protection, but contends 
powerfully for free trade. He follows the changes and ameli- 
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orations in the laws of England, and delights in the modern 
improvements, such as the admission of Catholics and Jews 
into Parliament, and the abrogation of the corn laws. He is 
opposed even to the claim of copyright, and has “a decisive 
objection to those who wish to intrust the executive govern- 
ment with the means of rewarding literary men.” 





ART, VI—INCIDENTS IN THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF EAST TEN- 
NESSEE AND KNOXVILLE. 


Tue detailed narrative of events connected with-East Tennessee, 
and especially Knoxville, during the first few years of its existence, 
will convey some idea of the fearful and imminent perils amidst 
which its infancy was passed, and give some faint impression of the 
more marked traits of character which its early inhabitants possessed, 
in common with those of the inhabitants of the whole country. 
Their glowing love of country, their lofty independence, their devo- 
ted courage, their high religious trust, their zeal for education, as the 
consequence of their deep regard for the welfare of their descendants ; 
all demand our applause and emulation ! 

On the 7th of August, 1790, William Blount, of North Carolina, 
received his commission as governor of the territory south of the 
river Ohio, by appointment of President George Washington, and 
arrived in the country the following October. He took up his resi- 
dence at the dwelling-house of Mr. Cobb, on the banks of the Wa- 
tauga, early in 1791, and soon after settled permanently at the in- 
fant Knoxville. A manuscript narrative of an old soldier, who, with 
a company of militia, on their way to Cumberland, encamped for six 
weeks about that time near the creek west of the town—where, ac- 
cording to his account, the soldiers wrestled so much, as to give the 
place the name of Scuffletown, which it yet bears—mentions the en- 
campment of John Watts, Esq., and Double Head, Esq., before the 
cabin of Gov. Wm. Blount, on the knoll between the hill on which 
East-Tennessee University now stands, and the river. 

The treaty of Holston, concluded with the Cherokees on the 2d of 
July, 1791, was held on the bank of the river at the foot of Water 
street, where a few rude shanties were erected for the reception of 
government stores; and in the words of an ancient act: “ Gov. 
Wm. Blount having determined to fix the seat of government on the spot,” 
it was deemed expedient there to establish a town, which was ac- 
cordingly laid out in February, 1792, immediately below the second 
creek that runs into the Holston on the north side, below the mouth 
of French Broad (the present residence of our esteemed friend, J. G. 
M. Rameey), by Gen. James White, original proprietor of the soil, 
and called Knoxville, in honor of Maj. Gen. Henry Knox, then Sec- 
retary of War. It will be observed, that this determination of Gov. 
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Wm. Blount is given in the act, as: .“ the reason par excellence,”’ for 
the establishment of the town, and most sufficient reason was it. 

Gen. James White lived in the neighborhood, and had a block- 
house to guard his family. 

At the treaty of Holston they used river water entirely, until 
Trooper Armstrong, Esq., discovered the spring to the right of the 
street leading from the court-house to what is now called Hardserab- 
ble. He, at the time, requested Gen. James White, in a jest, to let 
him have the lot, including the spring, when the town was laid off; 
and when that was done the General preserved the lot and made him 
a deed to it. 

In February, 1792, Col. Charles McClung surveyed the lots and 
laid off the town*of Knoxville. It excited no particular interest at 
the time. The whole town was then a thicket of brushwood and 
grape vines, except a small portion in front of the river, where all 
the business was done. There never was any regular public sale of 
lots; Gen. James White sold anybody a lot who would settle on it, 
and improve it, for eight dollars; and in this way, at this price, the 
lots were generally disposed of. 

Gov. Wm. Biount lived on Barbary Hill, a knoll below College 
Hill and between it and the river, and the principal settlements in 
the country were on Beaver creek. All the families lived in forts 
pretty much in those days; and when the fields were cultivated, 
there was always a guard stationed around them for protection. 
There was a fort at Campbell’s Station, which was the lowest settle- 
ment in East-Tennessee. The next fort and settlement were at 
Blackburn’s, west of the Cumberland Mountains ; the next at Fort 
Biount, on the Cumberland river; the next was a fort at Bledsoe’s 
Lick ; and then the French Lick, now Nashville 

On the 11th of June, 1792, Knox county was established by an 
ordinance issued by the governor, Wm. Blount. 

His excellency being sincerely devoted to the interests of the 
conntry, and anxious that all important intelligence should be 
promptly brought to the knowledge of the people, induced the immi- 
gration of Mr. Roulstone, a printer, who arrived in the country with 
the materials of his trade in 1791; Knoxville, at that time, having 
no existence beyond a prospective one, based upon the governor's 
intention, the disciple of Faust stopped at Rogersville, and in that 
place, on the 5th of November, 1791, issued the first number of the 
Knceavile Gazette. The office was, however, soon removed to 
Knoxville itself. The Gazette was the first paper published within 
the limits of the present State of Tennessee. 

Notwithstanding the pledges of perpetual amity made by the 
Cherokees at the treaty of Holston, they very soon afterward gave 
decided evidences of hostility. The white man was shot down at his 
plough by an unseen hand; children gathering berries were toma- 
lawked and scalped ; the quiet family were aroused at midnight by 
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a war-whoop, and the morning sun looked down upon their butch- 
ered forms and the smoking ruins of their dwellings. A terrible ap- 
prehension hung round every fireside | 

The treaty of Holston provided for the delivery of certain valuable 
goods to the Cherokees, and the annual payment to them of a thou- 
sand dollars; but in the following December, the President was un- 
expectedly visited by an embassy, headed by Bloody Fellow, intent, 
among other objects, upon the substitution of $1,500 in goods for 
the $1,000 in money. This request was granted, and the division of 
this treasure was to take place at Coyatee, in May, 1792. : 

The Spanish authorities in Florida and Louisiana had watched 
with much jealousy the extension of the settlements in the valley of 
the Mississippi. Mr. Panton, a British merchant in Pensacola, who 
had realized immense gains from the Indians, and whose interest 
urged him to encourage them to hostilities with the Americans, ad- 
dressed a letter to John Watts and Bloody Fellow. This letter in- 
vited them, in the name of O'Neal, governor of Florida, to visit 
Pensacola with ten pack-horses, promising them arms and ammuni- 
tion from the governor, and goods from Panton to the extent of 
their wants. ‘The letter of Panton was written from the house of 
McDonald, a Scotch resident in the nation, to which place Watts in- 
stantly departed, and being furnished with a letter from McDonald 
to Gov. O'Neal, started without delay for Pensacola. 

Upon Watts’ return in August (1792), from Pensacola, Gov. 
Wm, Blount invited him to visit Knoxville, but he treated the re- 
quest with entire neglect, and proceeded to Willstown, where the 
Cherokees were assembling to hear his report. Watts addressed 
them, told of his visit to Florida, lauded the Spaniards, denounced 
the Americans, and advised war. Bloody Fellow replied in opposi- 
tion. Look /” said he, “at that flag! Don’t you see the stars init? 
They are not towns ; they are nations [” 

The party numbered six hundred. Calculating upon an accession 
of two or three hundred, it was resolved to form four equal divis- 
ions, attack and desolate the Holston settlements, as high up as the 
Big Island of that river, then scatter in small companies, and per- 
form the same offices upon the French Broad settlements up to its 
head. 

The same day on which John Watts arrived at Pensacola, another 
Cherokee chief, Unacatahe (White-Man Killer), came with his wife 
to Knoxville, and feasted upon the hospitality of Gov. Wm. Blount 
for ten consecutive days. He made no professions of business, but 
abundant professions of friendship. It is not improbable, that he 
was delegated by John Watts to spy out the nakedness of the place. 
He at length departed with a canoe laden with whiskey, and landed, 
on the same day on which his tawny brethren determined in council, 
at Lookout Mountain town, upon their attack on the Cumberland 
settlements, with his liquid treasure, at the mouth of Lookout Moun- 
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tain creek, fifteen miles distant. The news of his arrival soon reach- 
ed the council-men, and a deputation was instantly started for the 
fire-water. Of course there was no talk the next day, for the war- 
riors were stupid with intoxication. Had Unacatahe represented 
Knoxville and the adjoining settlements as open to attack, the arms of 
the party would, no doubt, have been turned against them. 

Deraque, a Frenchman, and Finnelston, a half-breed, were sent to 
Nashville, with a promise to return in ten nights with a report of the 
country’s condition for defence. 

The warriors at Lookout Mountain town, however, did not wait 
the return of their faithless emissaries; but after recovering from the 
effects of the fire-water at Knoxville, dispersed, and only two hun- 
dred of them, headed by John Watts, were shortly afterward re- 
pulsed from Buchanan’s Station. Watts was severely wounded, and, 
moved by the apprehension that Gen. Sevier would enter the nation 
and destroy their villages, he sent a delegation to Gov. Wm. Blount 
with pacific assurances. ‘They arrived at Knoxville, on the 5th of 
January, 1793. 

The early inhabitants of the country were gifted, in an eminent 
degree, with a high-toned spirit of independence. It was this, when 
suffering acutely under a sense of wrong, that led them to spurn the 
injustice, real or imaginary, of their rulers, and to the formation of 
the short-lived State of Franklin. 

The President, although unable to meet the wishes of the border- 
ers in regard to offensive operations, was sedulous to cultivate a 
friendly temper among the Indians, and requested of Gov. Wm. 
Blount to invite the Cherokees to send a deputation with him to 
Philadelphia. 

Gov. Blount accordingly held a conference with them at Henry’s 
Station, on the 17th April, 1792, when he earnestly pressed them to 
a compliance with the President’s request, but they declined a decis- 
ion at the time. 

The Chickasaws had been the fast friends of the Americans, and 
many of them had fought gallantly under our flag. To the Shaw- 
nees they were highly obnoxious, and the Creeks, too, regarded them 
with bitter feelings. The Chickasaws were brave, but too few, un- 
aided, to contend successfully with their haughty and insolent foes. 
They called upon the white man for help, and reminded them of 
their mutual agreement to be as one man in regard to both enemies 
and friends. 

Two Chickasaws, who were at Gov. Wm. Blount’s on a visit, 
went with a Cherokee, who was attached to their company, into the 
woods to look for their horses. About six hundred yards from the 
Governor’s house, they were fired upon by some dastardly whites, to 
whom it was supposed the Cherokee was odious, and one of the 
Chickasaws received a mortal wound. He died the next day and 
was buried with military honors, the governor walking with the 
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brother of the departed warrior at the head of the funeral procession, 
as chief-mourners, followed by a large number of the citizens of the 
town and adjacent country. ‘The regret and indignation were gen- 
eral. A reward of one hundred dollars was proclaimed by his ex- 
cellency for the detection of the offenders, and mounted men scoured 
the country in search of them. 

Prior to Gov. Wm. Blount’s departure for Philadelphia, a party 
of Indians murdered Mr. Gilham and his son in the neighborhood of 
Bullrun block-house, sixteen miles from Knoxville, and Major Beard, 
with a company of fifty-six men, was dispatched in pursuit of the 
marauders, under instructions not to cross the Tennessee river. 
These orders were transcended, and, about daybreak of the 12th of 
June (1793), they reached the house of Hanging Maw, where a num- 
ber of Cherokees had assembled, by invitation of the government, for 
purposes of business with Maj. King and Daniel Carmichael. In the 
blindness of their rage, Beard’s men aitacked the party, killed sever- 
al, including Hanging Maw’s wife, wounded the old chief himself, 
and only desisted from burning the house at the earnest instance of 
King and Carmichael. Smith, the secretary of state—Gov. Wm. 
Blount being absent—wrote from Knoxville to Hanging Maw and 
other chiefs, urging them not to take redress into their own hands, but 
to visit their great father, the President, and he would give them satis- 
faction. The reply of Hanging Maw is too good to be lost : 

“ Covater, June 15, 1793.* 

“Frrenp aNp Brorner : It is but a few days since you were left in the place 
of Gov. Blount. While he was in place, nothing happened. Surely they are 
making their fan of you. Surely you are no head-ntan or warrior. I am just 
informed you will take satisfaction for me, and I shall reckon it just the same 
as if I had taken it myself. I reckon you are afraid of these thieves, when you 
talk of sending to Congress. If you are left in the place of governor, you 
ought to take satisfaction yourself. It was but a few days since | was at your 
house, and you told me that nothing should happen to me nor any people at 
my house ; but, since that, blood has been spilt at both our houses. I reckon 
that the white people are just making their fun of you. Governor Blount al- 
ways told me that nothing should happen me as long as I did live, but he had 
searcely got out of sight until 1 was invaded by them, and like to have got 
killed. I think you are afraid of these bad men. They first killed the Chicka- 
saws at your house, and this is the second time of their doing mischief. I think 
you are afraid ofthem. When is the day that a white man was killed at m 
house? I think the white men make fun of you. Now, blood is spilt at both 
our houses by your people. I think they are making fun of you and won’t 
listen to your talks.” 

Since April, 1793, the Spaniards had made professions of amica- 
ble interference between the United States and the Indians, but were 
either insincere or fickle in their policy, for it is unquestionable, that 








* The reader will have observed, that in some of the details which we here give, we have 
liberally quoted from Ramsey’s History of Tennessee, an able work, which every Tennesse- 
an ought to have in his library, and whose personal acquaintance we had the pleasure of 
making at his residence in Mecklenburg, Knox county, Tenn., and also from the pages of 
ry T. W. Hume’s semi-cerntennial address, delivered at Knoxville, on the 10th of February 
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they did not hesitate to invite the latter to the proposed descent 
upon the Holston settlements, which contemplated the destruction of 
Knoxville. 

On the 12th of September, 1793, Jaudenes, with the approval of 
the Baron de Carondelet, Spanish governor at New-Orleans, trans- 
mitted instructions by Little Turkey to Governor White, at Pensa- 
cola, to furnish the Cherokees with seven hundred pounds of powder 
and fourteen hundred of ball for this intended foray. 

Knoxville, the object of plunder and rum, could at that time mus- 
ter but forty fighting men; but these forty were no cravens to fly at 
approach of danger, deaf to the call of duty. Here were their homes, 
their families, their a/// A knowledge of Indian cunning induced 
them to conclude, that the approach of the savages to the town 
would not be made by the main western road, but in a more north- 
ern and circuitous direction; and they determined to meet them 
on the ridge, over whicli the roal to Clinton now passes, about one 
and a half miles from town, and there, by a skilful arrangement of 
their little company, check their march, and, if possible, alarm and 
intimidate them. Leaving the two eldest of their number to mould 
bullets in the block-house, which stood on the spot now occupied by 
the Mansion House, and which contained three hundred guns belong- 
ing to the United States, the other thirty-eight proceeded, under 
the command of Col. James White, to station themselves on the south 
side of the ridge above mentioned, with an interval of twenty feet 
between each man. Orders were given to preserve their fire, until 
the Indians were brought within the range of every gun, when, at a 
given signal, they were to pour in upon them a well-directed volley, 
and, before the savages could recover from their surprise, secure their 
own retreat to the block-house. Happily, the Indians were so de- 
layed by their own dissensions, that they were unable to reach Knox- 
ville before daylight, and therefore abandoned the attack. This de- 
lay was mainly attributable to their differences in consultation upon 
a point which Providence intended should never come within reach 
of their decision. The question arose among them, whether they 
should massacre all the inbabitants of Knoxville, or only the men. 
Hanging Maw, less sanguinary than others, protested earnestly 
against an indiscriminate slaughter. They determined finally it was 
prudent to forbear the attack. They had marched all night, ex- 
cept the time consumed in fruitless debate, and about sunrise of the 
25th of September (1793), commenced their attack on Covet’s Sta- 
tion, eight miles from Knoxville; bat were received with such spir- 
ited resistance by the three men in the building, who alone were 
armed with guns, that two of their number were soon killed and 
three others wonnded. Through Bob Benge, a half-breed, who 
spoke English, a conference was opened with the whites, and assur- 
ances given them, that their lives should be spared upon surrender, 
and their persons exchanged for Indian prisoners. Covet and his 
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party, including women and children, thirteen in number, consented 
to the proposal, but had scarcely crossed the threshold of the door, 
when the ferocious Double Head and his followers fell upon and 
murdered them all, with the exeeption of a child, who was saved by 
John Watts, taken as a prisoner to the Creek nation and afterward 
tomahawked. It is due to Bob Benge to state, that he strove to 
avert their fate. 

Gen. Sevier, with a force of seven hundred men, who were formed 
into two divisions—that from the Washington district under Col. 
Blair, and the other, from Hamilton district, under Col. Christy— 
reached Eustanaula on the Coosa on the 14th of October (1793). 
Learning there that the Indians under Watts had passed by but a 
few days previous, on the way to a town on Hightower, they pressed 
on to that place, and, on the 17th of October, arrived at the junction 
of the Hightower, or Etowah, and Coosa, 

The savages were repelled with some loss and fled with precipita- 
tion. Several Spanish guns were found in their encampment. 

Sevier’s army crossed the Coosa unmolested, and returned to Knox 
county with the loss of only three men. 

The feelings of impatienee in the territory, under the forbearing 
policy of the government toward the Indians, were given vent to in 
October (1793), by the grand jury of Hamilton district, composed 
of the counties of Knox and Jefferson, in an address to the gover- 
nor, expressing the hope, that Congress would now regard an appeal 
for the protection of the territory, and suggesting to his excellency 
the fact, that they were entitled to an assembly of representatives, 
under the Congressional ordinance of 1787, which accorded them the 
right, whenever their free male inhabitants numbered 5,000. 

Two days after the governor ordered an election of members to a 
territorial assenibly ; the election was held on the 22d and 23d_of 
December (1793); thirteen members were chosen from nine coun- 
ties, Knox sending two, and the assembly met in Knoxville on the 
4th Monday of February, 1794. 

On Monday’ nothing was done except the appointment of the 
speaker and clerk. 

On Tuesday a procession was formed of the members, and, prece- 
ded by their speaker and the governor, they went to a place of wor- 
ship, where the Rev. Mr. Carrick delivered a sermon, the text of 
which may be found in Paul's Epistle to Titus, i, 2, 3. 

The assembly recommended to the governor offensive measures 
against the Indians, if possible, and adopted an address to Congress, 
recounting the grievances of their constituents, and urging a declara- 
tion of war against the Creeks and Cherokees ; and a bill was intro- 
duced into Congress for the relief of the territory, but it eventually 
failed. 

Upon the conclusion of its labors, the assembly was prorogued by 
the governor to the 4th Monday in August (1794), when it again 
met, 
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Wisely regarding learning as the handmaid of religion, and essen- 
tial to the perpetuity of liberal principles and free government, in 
September (1794), they established a college in the vicinity of Knox- 
ville, which was called “ Blount,” in honor of the governor. 

This institution preserved its corporate existence unti] 1807, when 
the trustees resolved that, provided the general assembly established 
East Tennessee College within two miles from Knoxville, the act for 
the establishment of Blount College might be repealed, and its funds 
incorporated with those of the former; and the resolution, by the 
compliance of the legislature with this provision, was carried into 
effect. 

East Tennessee College was established by law on the 26th of Oc- 
tober, 1807, as one of the two colleges in the State, for which one 
hundred thousand acres of land, south of French Broad and Holston, 
and west of Big Pigeon river, had been set apart by act of Congress 
the previous year. 

The act of the legislature contemplated its establishment on ten 
acres of ground, two miles from Knoxville, conveyed in trust for that 
purpose by Moses White, Esq. ; but the trustees being authorized to 
use the building previously occupied by Blount College, it was re- 
tained in town and not removed, until many years afterward, to the 
present site of the University. 

At the same session, in 1794, Knoxville was established by law, 
aud Col. James King, John Chisolm, Esq., Josoph Greer, Esq., 
George Roulstone, Esq., Samuel Cowan, Esq., were appointed com- 
missioners. 

After the expedition of Gen. Sevier, the Indians were less active 
in the prosecution of hostilities than before, and in May, 1794, strong 
professions of a disposition for peace were made by Hanging Maw, 
on behalf of the nation. 

In July (1794), Mr. John Ish was killed and sealped a few yards 
from his block-house, eighteen miles below Knoxville. 

John Boggs, with eight or ten Indians, under the direction of Ma- 
jor King, were instantly dispatched in pursuit of the murderers, a 
party of Creeks, and found one of the fugitives at a village near Hi- 
wassee. He was tried, condemned, and executed, and died with stoical 
indifference. He was designated in the bill ofindictment, as : Obong- 
hohego of Toscaucaugee on Oakfuskee. 

Several circumstances concurred about this time, to impel the 
Cherokees to measures of amity. 

An expedition, commanded by Major Ore, of East Tennessee, in 
September (1794), attacked and burnt the towns of Nickajack and 
Running Water, upon the Tennessee, where the Creeks usually 
crossed in their irruptions; and the destruction of the towns was at- 
tended with much loss of life to the savages. 

Another event that happened to cool the hitherto inveterate ardor 
of the Hotspurs of the lower towns, was the victory of Gen. Wayne, 
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on the Miami, in August (1794), of which a few of them were wit- 
nesses, 

To add to their apprehension, was the current rumor of an early 
invasion of their country by a formidable body of men under the 
‘command of Gen. Logan and Col. Whitley of Kentucky. 

The 13th of October (1794), brought to Gov. Wm. Blount a 
peace-talk from Double Head, the hero of the slaughter at Covet’s 
Station, and who had just returned from a visit to the President. 

John Watts became deeply penitent, and solicited, through Hang- 
ing Maw, a conference with the governor at Tellico, Four hun- 
dred warriors assembled on the 7th and 8th of November (1794). 
Watts offered the governor a string of white beads, as “ a true talk 
and a public talk” from them, and appealed to Scolacutta to corrobo- 
rate his assertions. Hanging Maw answered the appeal, and inter- 
ceded in their favor. 

The governor received the overtures of friendship with much 
gratification. 

The 18th of December (1794), was designated by agreement, for 
an exchange of prisoners and other spoils of war, and the meeting 
ended with the social enjoyment of a smoke by the trio of head men 
from the pipe of peace. 

Subsequent events did not belie the sincerity of these professions 
from the Cherokees, as a nation ; but the Creeks continued their rav- 
ages. 

Oh the night of the 2th of May, 1795, Mr. George Mann, living 
nineteen miles above Knoxville, heard a noise at his stable, and leav- 
ing his house to discover the cause, his return was intercepted by In- 
dians, who fired upon and dangerously wounded him. He fled for 
concealment to acave at a short distance, but was followed by the 
savages, dragved from his hiding-place and slain. The wife had 
heard the retreating footsteps of the Indians, as they pursued her 
husband, and having locked the door, sat in silent expectation, with 
her sleeping children around her. She is about to rush out and 
meet them ; but she hears their voices in a strange tongue. The ri- 
fle is instantly in her hands. Stealthy steps are moving along the 
wall ; the door is pressed against—it yields—is partly open—a sav- 
age is on his hands and knees at the entrance—another behind, and 
still another. Her finger is upon the trigger—she thinks of her 
children and fires! The first Indian falls heavily to the ground— 
the second screams with pain—the others gather up the wounded 
and fly ! ; 

That lone woman, by her courage and presence of mind, had re- 
pulsed twenty-five savage warriors. Had a word escaped her lips 
after the explosion of the rifle, the lives of herself and children would 
have been lost. The perfect silence impressed the Indians, and be- 
lieving armed men to be in the house, they fled. 

In July, 1795, notable events occurred in the opening of the road 
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from Knoxville to Nashville, so far as to allow the passage of 
a loaded wagon, and in the arrival at Knoxyille, of two wagons from 
South Carolina, by way of the Warm Springs. 

Peace, with its healing influences, was dawning upon the territory, 

so long distressed by a ruthless war; and the people rejviced at the 
evidence of a free and safe intercourse with each other and with ad- 
joining States, as the harbingers of rapidly increasing population and 
prosperity. 
‘ The governor had issued his proclamation for the meeting of the 
territorial legislature to consider the erection of the territory into a 
State, and on the 29th of June, 1795, the assembly convened, and 
provided by-laws for taking a census of the inhabitants, and, contin- 
gent upon the result of enumeration, for the election of members to a 
convention to form a State constitution. The inhabitants were 
found to number more than the requisite 60,000, and elections of 
five delegates to the convention, for each county, were held on the 
18th and 19th of December, 1795. The convention met at Knox- 
ville, on the 11th day of January, 1796, under fair auspices. The 
constitution was adopted on the 6th of February following, and on 
the 6th of June, 1796, Tennessee was admitted, by act of Congress, 
into the Union. 

The constitution provided that Knoxville should be and re- 
main the seat of government until 1804. Subsequent legisla- 
tures continued it so until 1807, when, on the 21st of September, 
the Legislature met at Kingston, but, two days afterward, adjourned 
to Knoxville. The final removal of the seat of government to Mur- 
freesborough took place in 1817. 

In 1796, Knoxville had somewhat increased in population and, al- 
though its externa! appearance would but ill compare with that it 
now wears, it presented a favorable contrast to its condition soon 
after the treaty of Holston. 

The buildings were, without exception, of logs, not weather- 
boarded, and, public and private, were some forty in number, of 
which five were taverns, showing the place to have been one of con- 
siderable resort. 

Roulstone’s printing office, occupied a spot that is now about the 
centre of business. 

The present population of Knoxville is about 5,000. 

It is a business place of considerable importance, both of dry goods 
and groceries, being the central trade of East ‘Tennessee and Western 
Virginia. There-are four wholesale and six retail dry goods houses, 
and five large wholesale grocery establishments; among the latter the 
house of Messrs. C. Powell & Co. ranks as the most prominent and 
deserving of the most liberal patronage. 

The manufacturing trade comprises articles of wood and iron ; con- 
fined principally to wagons, carriages, buckets, tubs, stoves, railroad 
cars, &c., &e. 
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With regard to education, no town in the South or West of it size 
is more amply supplied with materials, with which to endow the 
seeker of intelligent accomplishments, than Knoxville. 

The East Tennessee University, above mentioned, is beautifully 
located on a hill, overlooking the entire town and the fine scenery of 
Holston river. Rev. Mr. Wm. Carnes presides over the institution 
with entire satisfaction to the community at large, and is assisted by 
a corps of learned professors. The present attendance of students is 
about one hundred, and increasing annually. Connected with the 
University are the libraries of the institution itself and those of the 
two societies, amounting to many thousand volumes. The philosoph- 
ical apparatus, and geological and botanical collections, are of the 
first order. 

Rev. Mr. Carnes, since his advancement to the presidency, has 
constructed a well-arranged gymnasium, thus atfording to the students 
a most excellent opportunity for developing the physical as well as 
the mental. 

In addition to the University there are other academical male 
schools in the town, which are liberally patronized, as well by her 
own citizens as by those of the adjoining States. 

The Deaf and Dumb Asylum, an institution handsomely endowed 
by the State, is most beautifully located in the western portion 
of the town, and presided over by Mr. A. G. Scott. It is capable 
of accommodating about two hundred pupils, all of whom are educa- 
ted free of charge. The present attendance numbers about seventy- 
five. The building itself and the grounds are the most beautiful and 
interesting sights the town affords. 

The East Tennessee Female Institute, under the charge of Mr. R. 
Kirkpatrick, is one of the best institutions in the State of the kind, 
being provided with all the facilities for conferring an elegant and 
accomplished education npon the young ladies of the country. 

We cannot but speak in the highest praise of the boarding-school 
of Miss Sterchi, now in its infancy, but destined, we hope, to become 
a permanent institution of the town. Her patrons are men of wealth 
and refinement, and her pupils are considered as members of one 
family. In this way, all the opportunities, necessary to procure a 
full knowledge of the modern languages, are afforded to each of the 
young ladies. Miss Sterchi is ably assisted by Professor Steinhagen, 
a gentleman, combining, with an accomplished scholarship in the 
modern languages, great skill and learning in vocal and instrumental 
music. 

With churches Knoxville is amply provided: one (first) Old- 
School Presbyterian, and one (second) New-School Presbyterian 
church, two Methodist churches, one Baptist, one Episcopal, one 
Roman Catholic, and one African church, the ministers of which are 
men of learning and Christian-like deportment. 

It has been frequently remarked by strangers visiting this piace, 
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that Knoxville contains the most church-going people, for a town of its 
population, that has ever come within the range of their observation. 

There are two railroads entering the city, the East Tennessee and 
Georgia, and East Tennessee and Virginia, both of which constitute 
licks in the great thoroughfare, connecting New-York, Richmond, 
and Lynchburg, with Memphis, Nashville, New-Orleans, and Mobile. 

Two other railroads are also in course of construction, the Knox- 
ville and Charleston Railway (the “ Blue Ridge’), and the Knoxville 
and Kentucky Railroad. 

When these air-lines are finished, Knoxville will be in more direct 
communication with Charleston on the Atlantic seaboard, and Cin- 
cinnati in the basin of the Ohio. 

The town is well supplied with gas-lights. 

The banking facilities are of the highest order, both public and pri- 
vate, having a branch of the Union and of the State Banks, and two 
private establishments: the Bank of Knoxville and the Farmers’ 
Bank of Tennessee. 

The most prominent exchange and brokerage business here is, 
almost exclusively, done by Mr. S. Morrow, who is a gentleman of 
the strictest integrity. 

i. The Press of the city is represented politically by the Knoaville 
Register, weekly, and Knoxville Whig, tri-weekly and weekly; and 
religiously by the Presbyterian Witness. 

‘lo Mr. James W. Newman, assistant-editor of the first-named 
paper, who rendered us invaluable service in procuring statistical in- 
formation for this article, our thanks are due. 

There are three first-class hotels here: Lamar House, under the 
charge of Messrs. James W. Bridges and W. L. Robinson ; Franklin 
House, and Bell House. 

My present abode is at the first. No expenses are spared for the 
comfort of its guests, and every one is surprised that such a city can 
boast of the Lamar House, unsurpassed as it is by any in the 
South. 

Located in the centre of East Tennessee, hundreds of feet above 
the level of the sea, fanned by the breezes of the Cumberland moun- 
tains on the north and west, and of the Alleghany range of moun- 
tains on the east and south, and supplied by living streams of gushing 
springs, all combine to render Knoxville the most healthy location 
of any city in the South or West. 

Invalids are daily crowding her hotels as well as the hospitable 
mansions of her citizens. 

It is a singular coincidence, worthy of relating, that a gentleman of 
Knoxville received on the same day a communication from the two 
extremes of the Union, Mobile and Boston, applying for the facilities 
afforded to consumptive individuals and persons afflicted with all 
kinds of pulmonary diseases. 

When the railroad enterprises are completed we will venture the 
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prediction, that Knoxville will be the emporium of no inconsiderable 
commerce, and the centre of Athenian elegance and intellectual refine- 
ment, as well as the focus of the health and pleasure-seeking society of 
the South. 


ART. VIL—LOUISIANA—HER ALLUVIONS, ROCKS, AND SOILS. 
PROPOSED WORK UPON THE PRACTICAL GEOLOGY OF LOUISIANA 


[Professor Raymond Thomassy, whose name and contributions have often 
appeared in our Review, has, after several years acquaintance with Louisiana, 
undertaken the preparation of a work upon its geology and hydrography which 
will be shortly published. It will be embraced in two volumes, and contain abont 
twenty-five maps, the execution of which will be intrusted to the best artists of 
Paris, whither Mr. Thomassy has gone for that purpose. French and English 
editions of the work a-e contemplated. 

The following article contributed by Mr. Thomassy to our pages possesses 
much interest, and will be a very good introduction to the subjects upon which 
he is now engaged. The author, though an accomplished French scholar, writes, 
it will be perceived, the English with great difficulty, and we have not had time 
to change the structure of his sentences ; which, however, can, with a little pains 
be comprehended by the reader.—Ep. } 


Loutstana, which might of right assume the first place among the 
States of this Union, is about the only one which has not yet been 
the object of a geological exploration. Such negligence is somewhat 
singular, if not to be deprecated. It would seem to imply that she 
does not know, or disdains, the universally acknowledged importance 
of geology, a science which alone can disclose her subterranean 
riches, and a thousand other resources, unperceived as yet, which 
would increase, to a considerable extent, her actual prosperity. 

Her territory offers, indeed, two most opposite fields for obser- 
vation, with every facility for passing from one to the other, either 
for studying their relations or for enjoying their contrasts. One of 
them is the domain created by the alluvions of the Mississippi, 
Washita, and Red Rivers. This is the last born of American geolo- 
gy, dating previous to the time when the land became inhabitable, 
and when, the soil consolidated, the air purified, had allowed human 
societies to live and spread thereon. ‘This is the region of Lower 
Louisiana, the mysteries of whose creation have been partly per- 
ceived through the too soon abandoned perforation of the New- 
Orleans Artesian well, and which can be more properly observed at 
the mouth of the river, on the delta that is incessantly intruding 
upon the Mexican Gulf. 

The other region, much less observed than the preceding, is, 
however, known well enough in regard to the antiquity of its origiu, 
to convince us that its formation is one of the oldest and the most 
curious of the American continent. This latter is that of the 
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Washita mountains, which, though extending through the State of 
Arkansas, belong to Louisiana, as originating therein; and that 
region alone would justify the geological exploration. All the 
mineral riches seem, indeed, to have met there; and, notwithstand- 
ing our want of the useful metals, notwithstanding our thirst for the 
precious ores, we, as yet, know nothing positive on that point! 
Nay, more ; a distinguished geologist asked me recently : ‘‘ What can 
be done in Louisiana? and what collection of rocks can be made 
there?” thus forgetting the Washita mountains, and mistaking in 
another respect, in limiting geology to the study of rocks, which is 
the point where it is to be divided. 

Considered in their composition and their layer or bed, rocks are 
the basis of geology applied to the industry and the arts, and among 
which are found the minerals that furnish the useful metals. But 
considered in their decomposition, and in the alluvions derived from 
them, they do not offer a less interesting study, principally when such 
alluvions come, as in Louisiana, from the Alleghany mountains by 
the Ohio, from the Minnesota table-lands by the upper Mississippi ; 
from the Rocky mountains by the Missouri, from the Llano Estacado 
by the Red river, and finally from the Washita by the several streams 
forming the Black river. Those gigantic and diversified alluvions 
have alternated under our feet through inundations, the respective 
powers and sources of which it is important to ascertain. Did 
they principally come down from the north ? from the east or from 
the west? If we knew it, we would be much better able to 
determine the part of the Mississippi and of every one of its tributa- 
ries in the formation of our soils. 

Until this problem may be resolved, there is some light reflected 
upon it in Louisiana, from the nature and the thickness of the several 
subterraneous strata which direct our minds to the phenomena of 
their origin, and the remote regions from which their sediments 
have been carried down by the waters. By doing so, we pass from 
the effects to the cause, that is to say, from the bottom of the geo- 
logical basis to their successive seats andland tables. As we pass 
from the cause to the effects, when, for the better studying the rocks 
of those land tables, we follow their decomposition, we can find out 
their elements at a distance of a thousand leagues, and as far as in 
the Mississippi delta. Now, in either case, it is evident that the 
study of alluvions and that of rocks are equally important in geology, 
the one being alternately the starting or the ending point of the other, 
and each controlling the other. 

Therefore, the geology of Louisiana, even reduced to the mere 
study of her alluvial lands, would yet be indispensable to the geology 
of the great American valley. Moreover, it would play a final part ; 
for, without it,show could we understand the geological agency of the 
Mississippi? In it consequently lies the solution of that great prob- 
lem su highly important to the scientific world; and thanks to the 
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solution which it alone can give, we shall not be surprised if our 
State, now so much disregarded by our contemporary geologists, were 
to become, in her turn, the favorite field of the future geologists. 

This is not all: in the periods anterior to the existence of the 
Mississippi, among the conditiuns of the American continent, then 
so different from those of our days, there necessarily were some simi- 
lar, if not perfectly identical conditions with the latter. For in- 
stance, estuaries, where the diluvian rivers carried all kinds of rub- 
bish and sediment; and, as consequences, deltas, whose modes of 
formation were rendered analogous to our modern deltas. It is then 
easy to conceive how much light the study of these latter would 
throw on the origin of the former, on their incommensurable rafts 
transformed into strata of lignite or coal, and on the variegated de- 
posites successfully accumulated by salt or fresh waters, one after 
the other. Thus led from known to the unknown, all questions well 
resolved for the delta of Lower Louisiana will prepare similar so- 
lutions for analogous lands of anterior periods, a new p.oof that the 
study, as modest as it seems to be, of the modern alluvions, holds, 
however, the key of the most interesting problems as regards their 
antiquity as well as their intrinsic importance. This is saying that 
in all these pursuits, the speculative considerations shall always rest 
upon the data given by the most positive observations, and were 
derived from the usual experience. It is only from the phenomena 
achieved under our eyes, that we shall be able to judge soundly of 
the primitive ones. The action of the Mississippi may have varied 
in the measure of its influence and in the extent of its alluvions ; 
but the laws that govern that river have not changed; and by ob- 
serving them well to-day, we cannot fail to find out how they have 
operated since their origin. 

It is on the delta in progression that the Mississippi gives us the 
last chapter of its history, the summary of all its influences. There, 
then, is the theatre to be explored and where the least phenomena 
may acquire the highest importance. Sir Charles Lyell directed there 
all the might of his investigation, to form an idea of the alluvions of 
the river. Unfortunately, the most satisfactory testimonies were 
lacking. Therefore, when he published his impressions of voyages 
on that point, he himself acknowledged (vol. ii., p. 189) that there 
was nothing in them precise or convincing. On the other hand, by 
strange inattention, that celebrated geologist did not notice the for- 
mation of the mud springs and mud lumps, which grew out of the 
waters of the Mexican Gulf, and sometimes even in the middle of 
the passes of the river, and thus gave a hint of the existence of a 
submarine or subterranean agency, the nature and origin of which 
should be the subjectof our incessant inquiries. I believe that I have 
found the cause of them, and that I am justified in saying that this 
cause is in the existence of some subterranean water-courses of which 
such mud springs are the vent visible in some places, while a multi- 
tude of others are hid in the deep of the Mexican Gulf. 
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After having examined in itself the geological action of the Mis- 
sissippi, we shall have to compare it with the subterranean agency 
of the maritime alluvions. The latter, in consequence of the small 
tides of the Guif could never have on the littoral of Louisiana such 
a powerful influence as on other shores, for instance, on those of the 
Atlantic and Indian oceans, where either the monsoons or the ex- 
traordinary tides often wash away the fluvial deposits to cover them 
with salted sediments. The influence of the Mississippi predomi- 
nates, on the contrary, on the shores of the Gulf, whose saltness it 
considerably alters, and upon whose surface its muddy sheet of fresh 
water is met with at a distance of twenty or thirty miles, and even, 
during favorable winds, three times further in the high sea. 

The influence of that river on the atmosphere is not less charac- 
teristic, principally during its rise, caused by the melting of the snows 
of the upper basin. The waters that it carries down, are at the 
temperature of ice, and, thanks to them, it acts like a refrigerant 
pipe on the climate of Louisiana. Its action is analogous, though 
with a contrary effect, to that of the Gulf stream, the hot waters of 
which go to temper the frosts of occidental Europe, and make her 
enjoy a most temperate climate. 

That study of the Mississippi, which we shall try to make as pre- 
cise and complete as possible, will constitute the Physiology of Louis- 
iana, and form the only proper introduction to her geology, properly 
speaking. 

The practical view of such inquiries will dispose us to add that 
the application will always follow the theory, and derive its light from 
the experience of other countries. The comparative observations 
inherent to the habit of travelling, will then prove useful auxiliaries, 
for such comparisons, too, as well as all phenomena, in course of dis- 
closure, can lead from the known to the unknown by way of induc- 
tion, and while throwing light on the darkest points bring us to the 
most unexpected solutions. 

Thanks, for instance, to the periodical inundations of the Mis- 
sissippi, as well as to the sedimentary power of its waters, Louisiana 
is truly the Egypt of the New World; a reason why she should, 
indeed, imitate the hydraulic achievements of the Pharaohs. _Un- 
fortunately the science which inspired such works—that science 
grown out of the mere observations of nature’s work, geology—has 
remained to the present day neglected by all populations, and it 
will likely be but after popular and reiterated lessons that the in- 
habitants shall learn how to derive the best possible advantage out 
of the alluvions of the Mississippi. 

As to the method for treating that question, it should rest upon 
tangible and convincing arguments for every mind. Such will be a 
complete series of all the maps of the delta, and of the mouths of 
the river, of which we shall reproduce several facsimiles in our con- 
templated work, having found in Paris the first of these maps made 
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in 1723, by the engineer of Bienyille himself, who had in view the 
foundation of a port and maritime place at the old Balize ; we hold 
that the first link, which has always been wanting for such a work. 
From twenty-five to thirty other maps—among which we shall ad- 
mit but those made by true hydrographers, will complete the chain 
of testimonies, the last link of which will be the beautiful chart of 
the delta made by the U. 8S. Coast Sarvey, under the scientific di- 
rection of Mr. Bache. 

Such testimonies once compared and made clear, either by official 
documents or by the more authentic traditions, will, undoubtedly, 
make us conversant with a just idea of the annual progress of the 
Mississippi alluvions. We shall have for that the precision of the linear 
testimonies reduced to a common scale; enabling us, thereby, in 
some way, to touch and measure with the compass the precise quan- 
tity of the periodical invasion of the Mexican Gulf by the father of 
waters. Knowing, then, the annual increasing of the delta, which is 
but the Lower Louisiana in course of formation, we shall find out all 
the anterior formations which, evidently, have been accomplished by 
the same laws. 

After that study of the progress of our territory through the double 
action of the fluviatile and maritime alluvions, we shall have to cir- 
cumscribe precisely the domain of their modern aggregations and to 
draw off for that purpose the outlines of the great estuary which 
they reclaimed for human habitation by filling it up. 

It is, then, that we shall have to signalize the intervention of the 
volcanic forces in the formation of the Lower Louisiana; a notion 
entirely new in the geology of the country and an additional evidence 
that variety will not be wanting in it; we shall see, therefore, how 
and at what time such voleanic swellings assisted in forming the 
littoral string, behind which the Mississippi was afterward to accu- 
mulate its alluvions. The hills of Belle Ile, Cote Blanche, Grand 
Cote, Petite Anse, are the certain witnesses of that subterraneous 
convulsion, which, toward the southwest, separated the river estuary 
from the high sea. Another motion of the soil radiating to the north 
through the Vermillion and Opelousas highlands, established, on that 
other side, the limit of the alluvions, and distinguished them from the 
various diluvian and tertiary soils of the Calcassieu and Sabine 
basins. 

We shall, at another time, examine the latter soils. But, in the 
first place, without leaving the Lower Louisiana, we shall have to 
draw the form of the primitive estuary, which we shall go and take 
again as far on the Mississippi as Port Hudson, to follow and com- 
plete it beyond the lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain. The dilu- 
vian and tertiary beds of this contour, as well as those of the West, 
will reveal to us another essential character in the geology of the 
country. It is the great number of mineral springs resulting from 
the dislocation of the soil on the borders of its estuary, and forming, 
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sometimes by agglutination, the submarine rocks of the littoral 
string ; thus the ferruginous springs, north of the lake Pontchartrain, 
the salted and muddy springs that form mud-lumps at the mouth of 
the Mississippi ; another salt spring near the volcano of Petite Anse, 
and some others in the west, on the banks of the Téche and the 
Opelousas highlands. Let us add here that the regions of mineral 
springs are, generally, also regions for Artesian wells ; and this alone 
suffices to show one of the practical ends, and the most useful, of our 
pursuits on the mere contour of the Louisianian estuary. 

Such will be the limits of our first essay, which we shall after- 
ward complete by the explorations of the other portions of Louisiana, 
especially by that of the Washita mountains, the most important of 
all in the mineralogical point of view. We shall not, however, wait 
until we have made those researches, to give to our work all the 
practical character it must bear. We have already said that geolo- 
gical studies will not take root in Louisiana until we shall perceive the 
usefulness of their applications. Therefore, the special end of our 
essay will be to multiply, as much as possible, the relations of that 
science with the great interests of the State. 

The first of those interests is agriculture. ‘It is to satisfy all its 
exigencies that our practical geology will first work in finding, 
either in a knowledge of the sub-soil or in studying the elements of its 
surface, the most suitable exploitation of each kind of ground. Far 
from us, however, the idea of teaching to the planters what they 
know better than any one: such as the cultivation of the alluvial 
soil, inexhaustible in Louisiana, and which is so easy to maintain by 
deep ploughing. . 

As to the anterior formations, and especially the tertiary beds of 
the State, we never could study them too much. It is, indeed, 
necessary to discriminate well the various kinds of those soils when 
they contain but one element, either sand or lime. The vegetable land 
deprived of the other elements equally useful or even indispensable 
to it, soon becomes unfit for cultivation. 

It is the very case of the pine bottoms that hardly can bear more 
than one crop, on account of their having always the same mineral 
alimentation. Variety in their alimentation is absolutely necessary 
to them ; but if most of the time they find but the silicious element, 
how should they not die of that uniform digestion? they would also 
die in a ground containing but a calcareous element, for they want 
both of these elements and many others, with which the large allu- 
vions are abundantly provided. 

Those grounds so different from the former ones, are, indeed, but 
a mixture of other minerals coming out of old rocks and, besides 
sand and lime, containing mica, feldspar, sulphate of lime, alumina, 
oxide of iron, &c., to which are added the lacustre or marine detritus ; 
this latter quality of tertiary beds is that which is found in the Mis- 
sissippi or Red River bluffs; and it is useless to notice how superior 
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it is in fertility to the poor and unvariable soils of the pine woods; 
therefore, when people go and settle in these latter it Will be im- 
portant for them to examine the silicious element thereof, and 
if in too large a proportion, to look for correctives in the neighbor- 
hood, and ascertain if the liming or claying thereof can be made at a 
reasonable cost. Sometimes, also, in certain pine bottoms licks are 
met with, the salted clay of which would make the best manure for 
the neighbéring lands. These are real mines of manure; I never 
heard, however, that anybody ever made use of them. Would it not 
be important to know, at least, the precise nature of the soil of such 
pine woods? The whole of them are not silicious. Some of them 
are clayey, some caleareous, some magnesian ; and to know the best 
advantage we may derive from each kind, we should first distinguish 
them. Therefore, the classification of such soils on the maps of a 
country would prove serviceable to agriculture. 

I will say the same about swamp lands, that we should well dis- 
criminate from .each other those into which stagnant waters 
produce turf and are, thereby, unfit for cultivation, unless powerful 
correctives be employed. Those, on the contrary, that lie on marine 
alluvions, or that are naturally amended by the saline elements com- 
ing from the Gulf’s tides, have an indisputable superiority, and are 
eminently productive. These are principally picked out by Hollanders 
notwithstanding the danger of storms and overflows. Submitting 
themselves to the average loss of one crop out of ten, they consider 
themselves sufficiently remunerated. Until the increase in value of the 
Louisiana soil tempts us to imitate such an example we must not 
forget that the lands on the seacoasts, on account of their saline 
elements, are eminently fit for the cultivation of cotton, and are able 
to produce that staple of an unrivalled quality. 

This last example will certainly be sufficient to show the notable 
service that geology could render to Louisianian agriculture. 

As to the industry of: the State, who knows for how many raw 
materials it will, sooner or later, be indebted to that science? Plaster, 
kaolin, the best plastic clays, hydraulic limes and mortars, the con- 
sumption of which is unlimited and value always increasing, would 
be as many treasures, and, without speaking of the discovery of the 
precious or merely useful metals, would pay a hundred times to the 
State the expenses of the exploration. 

As to us who have commenced such exploration for the mere love 
of science, we hope we will show in this first essay that, in the prac- 
tical view, the geology of the State should, undoubtedly, be num- 
bered among her great public interests. She has, heretofore, thought 
of nothing but her patent riches. Those she has everywhere at hand 
and has but the trouble to gather; but she has also to explore those 
that are concealed in the entrails of the soil, and to bring them to 
the surface; that is, to adapt them to agriculture, commerce, and 

industry. Thus has practical geology always opened new channels 
te the prosperity of a country. 
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Most sgientific works having been published in the United 
States under the patronage of private subscriptions, we shall by no 
means pretend to make an exception to that general rule. We are 
aware, also, that however busy are the people, they have never been 
deaf to the call of science.* 





ART. VII.—RECENT LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER. 


[The recent overflows of the Mississippi, causing such a fearful loss of prop- 
erty, and the obstructions at its mouth so disastrous to the shipping and com- 
mercial interests of New-Orleans, have been oceupying the attention of prac- 
tical and thinking men, and the result is, many very able and valuable commu- 
nications, which in the last few months have been reaching our desk. We 
cannot do a better service to the Southwest than to present these contributions 
together as far it is possible in the Review. Among them are some of very 
great ability and value.—Eb. } 


LETTER FROM A. STEIN, OF MOBILE. 


To J. D. B. De Bow, Esa.—Srr: The bed of the Mississippi 
river is irregular: it has excessive breadths—numerous sinuosities ; 
is divided into several branches, and it flows between islands aud 
sand banks. 

All these irregularities, or rather obstructions to the motion of 
the water, produce an irregularity in the inclination at the surface 
of the river, and again, a decrease of the main velocity. 

The works should, therefore, be executed with a view to regulate the 
inclination at the surface. This should be done by the contraction 
of the river to a proper breadth, by confining its waters to a single 
channel, and by straightening its course as much as possible. 

When the regular inclination at the surface is restored and the 
increased depth corresponds with this fall, we have arrived at a point 
from which no farther improvement is possible. 

This correction can, of course, not change the quantity of water 
discharged, but it will lower the level of the river and render the 
inundations less frequent. 

As soon as the river has been changed to a regular breadth, and 
its course straightened as much as possible, the sides protected 
against abrasion, and the lateral branches shut up, the mecreased 
scouring power will wear down the bottom of the bed and establish 
a regular depth. The water will then meet with less obstruction, 
flow with greater velocity through a smaller cross section, and the 
river again be reduced to its former level. 
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*Subseription price, five dollars. Orders may be left with any of the New-Orleans book- 
sellers, or at the effice of Dk Bow’s Review. 
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All these eftects are the necessary consequence of the regulation 
of the river, and must take place; but the extent of the same, not 
considering the nature of the soil of which the bed is composed, de- 
pends on the judicious determination of the breadth of the river, and 
too great a contraction of the breadth may do more injury than good. 

As regards the Mobile river, a circumstance which we should 
always keep in view in the execution of works for its improvement 
is, that the navigable depths at the mouth of the river should not 
be placed in a worse condition than it was before the beginning of 
the improvement; to obviate which, we should endeavor to improve 
its condition gradually. If the improvement is pushed forward too 
rapidly, the increased velocity may set in motion such great quan- 
tities of sedimentary matter, and deposit them in places where a 
decreased velocity permits it, as greatly to impede the navigation. 
For this reason it is advisable to shut up by degrees the lateral 
branches, in order to increase gradually the scouring power of the 
stream. 

By conveying a greater quantity of water through the Choctau 
pass, the breadth remaining the same, we increase the navigable 
depth ; but when this increased discharge brings down more sedi- 
mentary matter than it is able to transport below the mouth of the 
river, it follows that the navigable depth must decrease and the 
navigation be impeded, until the equilibrium between the soil of the 
bettom of the bed and the velocity is restored. 

The power of scouring is due to the volume of water brought 
down the pass, and the depth of water on the bar is in accordance 
with the momentum. 

By straightening the banks, so as to form a continuous line, shut- 
ting up the lateral branches and giving a uniform width, we increase 
the momentum or scouring power, and still more so by the augmenta- 
tion of the volume of water in the pass. 

The origin of the bar in the mouth of the pass is owing to the 
inefficiency of the quantity of upland waters, which is necessary to 
to be employed for scouring power. 

The most efficient means to increase the depth of water on the 
bar, and to improve permanently the navigable water, the breadth 
remaining the same, consists in augmenting the quantity of upland 
waters ; on the other hand, the condition of the bar will become 
worse, when the discharge through the pass is decreased. 

The depth of water on the bar depends, however, not only on the 
proper regulation of the pass itself, but also on the means employed 
at the head of the pass for securing the required quantity of water. 
We should, therefore, not only preserve the quantity of upland 
water, which passes through the pass, but at the same time endeavor 
to increase it to such an amount as to accomplish the desired end. 

The operations for increasing the discharge of -upland waters 
should be commenced simultaneously with those for the regulation 
of the pass, 
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By a judicious regulation of the S. W. pass, the water will be 
confined within a proper bed, instead of spreading over a large sur- 
face as at present; and it will carry along, with an increased ve- 
locity, the sedimentary matter into deeper water. 

The improvement of the navigable depth on the bar is not the 
only purpose, but the mouth of the pass must, at the same time, 
afford security for vessels and an easy access for those coming in 
from the Gulf. 

This improvement can be accomplished under proper management 
and by the use of suitable materials, with comparatively little ex- 
pense of money, time, and labor. 

Rows of piles, dredging, harrowing, and scraping, cannot be relied 
upon as an infallible panacea for hydraulic disorders. 

All that should be done for improving the Mississippi river in its 
lower course, to prevent inundations, may be summed up, without 
long dissertations, as follows : 

1. We must give to the river the means to discharge its waters, in 
time of a flood, as fast as possible. By augmenting the velocity of 
motion, the level of the water must be lowered, and consequently 
the overflow will not take place, and longitudinal lines may be dis- 
pensed with, in many places, where they were formerly necessary. 

2. To increase, that is, to restore to the waters of the river, the 
velocity which they had on their upper course, we must correct its 
regime, and that of its tributaries, in the places where the retarding 
forces are augmented. 

3. In places where the river divides itself into several branches, 
and forms islands, we must choose the most eligible branch and close 
the others. 

4. Where the river expands too much, or spreads over too large 
a surface, we must confine it within artificial banks, so as to form a 
proper cross section. 

5. Where the channel is too sinuous we must rectify it. 

6. Lastly, we must give to the river, as much as possible, a uni- 
form motion, so that its cross section may conform to its discharge, 
and that it may meet no obstacles in its course. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
BY ALBERT STEIN. 


Tue problem of protecting the lands near the banks of the Mississippi river 
from inundation is one of the greatest importance. It has always been a ques- 
tion of much solicitude to those interested, and many persons have endeavored 
to solve it, but generally with little success, 

The accelerating force, or that which causes the water to flow, depends upon 
the inclination at the surface, and it is not in our power to increase it, without 
excavating a new bed, or shortening the course of the river. 

The retarding forces are, the hinderance to a free motion presented by the 
perimeter, or the bottom and the two sides of the bed in contact with the water, 
the cohesion of the molecules among themselves, and the resistance of the 
air. 
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In virtue of these retarding forces, flowing waters acquire a uniform instead 
of an accelerated motion ; and this mvtion may be considered as due, not to 
gravity alone, but to the combined influence of the force of gravity and these 
retarding forces. 

In order to obtain a uniform motion, the channel, or stream, should be 
straight, and with the same cross-section and inclination from one end to the 
other. 

The mean velocity per second is equal to the volume per second divided by 
the cross-section. 

The mean velocity must increase with the inclination ; for the greater the in- 
clination the greater is the component of gravity in the direction of the motion. 
On the other hand, the resistance, which acts at the perimeter of the cross-sec- 
tion, must augment with its extension. But we know that without changing 
this actual extent of the perimeter, we may vary the extent of the inscribed sur- 
face, and it has been found that, with the same inclination and extent of 
perimeter, the greatest inscribed area corresponds to the greatest mean ve- 
locity . ’ 

Other things being equal, that form of a river channel, in which the area of 
its cross-section divided by the perimeter gives the largest quotient, is the best. 
This is a semicircle, having the surface breadth for its diameter. The circular 
form of a channel for conveying water has also the largest scouring power at 
any given inclination of surface of the water. For the area of the cross-sec- 
tion being the same, the mean velocity in the circular or semicircular channel 
will be greater than in any other. 

In one to diminish the retarding forces, it is necessary to remove the in- 
equalities in the bed of the river, not permit the river to spread, to pass over low 
lands, and to divide into branches and form islands. 

The most efficient means to prevent the overflow of a river, is to enable it to 
discharge its waters as fast as possible. When we increase the velocity of the 
waters, their level will be lowered, so that we mav dispense with longitudinal 
levees in many places where they had formally been necessary, 

The increased velocity enables the water to flow through a smaller cross-sec- 
tion, and it can no longer attain its former level. The more the velocity is in- 
creased, the lower will be the level of the surface. 

Suppose the mean breadth of a river to be eight hundred feet, and its depth 
twenty feet, the area of its cross-section will be sixteen thousand square feet, 
and with a mean velocity of two feet per second, the discharge will be thirty-two 
thousand cubic feet per second. With a mean velocity of four feet per second— 
the width and volume of water remaining the same—there will be required only 
a depth of ten feet, and the area of the cross-section will be only eight thousand 
square feet. * 

If the velocity of the Mississippi river in its lower course were increased, so 
as to make it sufficient to transport gravel, the area of the cross-section would 
be diminished, and not only the surface of the water would be lowered, but the 
bed of the river itself, because the fine sand and mud of which the bottom is com- 
posed, would not be able to resist the action of the current. 

The naturally attendant effect of the ee of the bed of a river to a pro- 
per breadth and direction, is the freer discharge of the water and lowering of the 
level of the surface of the stream. The river passing through an alluvial forma- 
tion, the action of the current will readily effect what is required. 

The application of the above principles, variously modified, of ccurse, by vary- 
ing circumstances, has in every instance been attended with success. The laws 
of nature are uniform, and their operation in one river would, under similar cir- 
cumstances, be identical with their operation in another. 

In the case of the Mobile river, for example, the proper means of increasing 
its navigable depth is to augment its volume by cutting off the lateral branches 
or outlets, which abstract from it more than twice the quantity of water that 
passes the wharves at Mobile. This would be also the most effectual means for 
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keeping the channel clear of obstructions. The inclination of the surface of the 
river we can not increase, and it must, therefore, remained unchanged. 

Suppose the mean breadth of the Mobile river, at the city, to be nine hundred 
feet and its depth ten feet, the area of its cross-section would be nine thousand 
square feet. With a mean velocity of one foot per second, the discharge would 
be nine thousand cubic feet per second. If the volume of water to be dis -harged 
would be increased to the amount of eighteen thousand cubic feet per second— 
the width and mean velocity remaining unchanged—it would require a depth of 
twenty feet. 

Practically, of course, this result would be modified, as the increase of volume 
would occasion an increase of velocity and of power. 

The increase of power is not simply in proportion to the quantity of water 
added : it is far greater. If we double the quantity of water in the Mobile river, 
or double its velocity, we add much more than twice as much power. The in- 
crease of power required to hold a submerged body, at rest, against a stream, is 
as the square of the velocities. Suppose it should require four-horse power to 
hold a submerged body at rest against a stream flowing at the rate of two feet 
per second, it would require sixteen horse-power against orie flowing at the rate 
of four feet per second. This principle applies, in a great degree, to the power 
of rivers to widen and deepen their channels. 

The tributaries of the Mississippi pour their floods into its bed, one after 
another, beginning from below upward, in such manner that the maxima of 
their various floods never coincide with each other. We should, therefore, apply 
our efforts to aid the tributaries to discharge their waters as fast as possible. 

The inundations of the Mississippi river are attributable to the inordinate 
width of its bed and its numerous sinuosities and islands, all of which tend to 
destroy its velocity, so that it requires a greater cross-section or head for the dis- 
charge of its wat: rs. 

A flood in the Mississippi river forms a far extended wave, which moves in 
the direction of the stream ; on its front slope the fall is greater, and on its 
hinder one it is less, than that of the river in its natufal state. The front part 
of the wave proceeds, therefore, faster than the rear one follows, and as it ex- 
pands behind, the height of the wave decreases in its progress toward the em- 
bouchure of the river. 

If the bed of the river were straight, the cross section and inclination remain- 
ing invariable, the height of the wave or the rise of the water in time of a flood 
would be a minimum. 

The excessive breadths, or those parts of the river where it spreads over a 
large surface, it is necessary to correct by confining the stream between artifi- 
cial banks. Where the river divides itself into several branches and forms 
islands, we must choose the most eligible branch and close the others, and en- 
ae to give the river, as nearly as possible, a direct course and a uniform 

readth. 

The most natural and obvious method of confining the waters of a flood 
within their proper bed, is that of straightening the course of the river. As 
soon as the islands disappear by the closing of one of the channels that sur- 
round them, as soon as other obstructions are removed and the river is made as 
straight as possible, the waters of a flood will cease to rise to their former level, 
and the longitudinal levees, or such of them as may be still necessary, may be 
made of less height and at a less expense. 

The formation of a straight channel of proper breadth will increase the velo- 
city, adapted to the soil of which the bed is composed. The light materials 
which had been deposited after the formation of the sinuosities, islands, &e., 
will be again removed from the bottom of the bed. The consequence will be 
an increase of depth, which will be maintained by the greater scouring power 
of the stream. 

When a river runs ina straight direction, and has the same cross-section and 
inclination from one end to the other, there is no reason why it should abrade 
the sides of the bed, or abrade on one side more than on the other. Water, like 
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all other heavy bodies, is subject *to the laws of gravitation, and will follow a 
direct course, if not prevented by obstacles. 

Let, then, the waters of the issippi be made to flow as fast and as direct 
as possible, through a regular bed of a breadth properly adapted to its dis- 
charge, and the level of the surface of the water will be sufficiently reduced, 
without the aid of outlets and other palliative contrivances for diminishing its 
immense volume. 

At an early period, in the ig 4 infancy of the Egyptian monarchy, the hy- 
draulic engineers of that age, had the boldness to attempt and the skill to 
achieve the stupendous work of diverting the course of the Nile, of making new 
mouths for it, and converting marshes and arid plains into smiling and fruitful 
fields, fitted for the habitation of man. 

Semiramis, queen of Assyria, commenced the building of the great city of 
Babylon, conveyed water, by large and convenient aqueducts, to barren deserts 
and unfruitful plains, and ereeted dikes, or levees, along the Euphrates, to pre- 
vent the lowlands from being inundated. 

Cyrus divided the river Gyndes, or rather Mendeli, into a great number of 
channels, in order to dissipate its waters and render it fordable. 

Nitocris excavated a canal with numerous windings, with a view of facilita- 
ting the navigation of vessels from the higher countries, because the windings 
reduce the fall and offer a greater resistance to the motion of the water, of 
which the naturally attendant effeét is to impede the free diseharge and so 
cause an elevation of the surface of the water. She faced the banks of the Eu- 
phrates with burned bricks, in order to protect the sides of the channel from 
abrasion. 

Louis Herbert, State Engineer of Louisiana, in his report on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1856, to the legislature of the State, says: “In conclusion, let us learn 
not to interfere with the Mississippi river. We cannot control it. Our pre- 
sumptuous efforts against it only bring down upon us chastisement.” 

Such is the difference between the theories ef modern, and the actual achieve- 
ments of ancient engineers. AvBgertT SreEin. 

Mosiis, March 26, 1859. 


OUTLETS AND LEVEES OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


By Major J.G. Bannarp, U.S. Engineer, in a Series of Letters to G. W. R. 
Bay ey, Civil Engineer of Lowisiana.* 

My Dear Sir: I have received your very interesting communication describ- 
ing the recent great flood of the Mississippi. 

Although I long since ceased to be a resident of Louisiana, I have not the less 
preserved my interest in the phenomena of this great river, upon which, and their 
due regulation, not only the prosperity, but the safely of so much of Louisiana de- 
pends ; and it has ever been a cherished purpose, whenever my leisure would 
permit, to give myself again to their study. 

The numerous investigations and publications which were prompted by the 
devastating floods of 1849, ‘50 and ’51, have made such a study more practicable 
than it was at an earlier date—more likely to be productive of useful results. Yet 
a brief review recently made, of all that has as yet been given to the public, con- 
vinces me that the time has not yet arrived when the phenomena of the river can 
be thoroughly analyzed. No sufficient data are yet available. For these we must 
yet await the publication of the results of the topographical survey commenced 
in 1850, and completed the present year. I could not, therefore, even if time permit- 
ted, go into any minute discussion of this great subject 

If the means—however imperfect—which have hitherto been depended upon 
to protect Louisiana from the desolation of floods are to be departed from ; if ex- 











* Originally published in the New-Orleans Picayune, but revised and corrected, with 
notes, forthe pages of our Revisw. 
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pensive structures are to be made; if hazardous and questionable expedients are 
to be resorted to, it is incumbent on those who advocate such measures to demon- 
strate their necessity. We have had enough of individual theories founded upon 
inadequate data or individual assertion, and a production of great celebrity and 
of no small importance (considering the semi-official character which it bore), is 
a very remarkable instance of the basing of measures of vital importance for good 
or ill to Louisiana upon such processes. 

It was my fortune to be in New-Orleans during the floods of 1849—’50, and, 
in common with a great many others, I attempted to see, if, by an application of 
the existing theories of the flow of rivers and the maxims of past experience de- 
rived from analogous cases, any light could be deduced as to the proper means of 
securing Louisiana from periodical disastrous inundations. With the complete 
data, which it is hoped the topographical survey will furnish, deductions could 
be made of great value; but though no such data existed at that time, I did not 
fail to arrive at very important conclusions, which [ think must yet govern all 
future operations for the security of Louisiana. 

The author of the work to which I allude, with all the authority belonging to 
professional eminence, and all the publicity which prints dnd reprints could give, 
has put forth projects, which had they beenapplied, would in my estimation have 
involved Louisiana in enormous and endless expenses, while they in the end 
would have increased the evils to be guarded against. Assuming as probable 
that which all past experience contradicts—making theories to suit peculiar 
views, and formulas to suit theories,—he has arrived at results which might in- 
deed terrify, if this cry of “‘ Wolf” had not been so often shouted as to produce 
an undue indifference to real danger—recommended as immediately necessary 
measures, some of which would involve an enormous useless expease, while others, 
if theyaccomplished at all what he expects from them, would be otherwise ruin- 
ous in their effects. 

Upon the projects and theories of one who speculates upon the results of “ cut- 
ting boldly at the borders of the Mississippi to make an outlet into Lake Borgne, 
which may be enlarged to increase, until it eventually becomes one, if not the 
greatest of the navigable passes to the gulf’—who can base his anticipations as 
to the effect of such a change upon the river bars, on a theory of the bar forma- 
tion concocted upon the briefest of examinations, and which ignores entirely the 
universal law which places a bar at the mouth of every channel, fresh or salt— 
turbid as the Mississippi, or limpid and crystal—which discharges itself into a 
sea or lake over a movable bottom, who, while he argues against the probable /fil- 
ling up of the original bed, by reasoning on the difficulty with which new channels 
are excavated, almost in the same breath expects the river thrown into the stagnant 
waters of Lake Borgne, to excavate ‘here through the hard clay, sand, and shell 
strata, it would have to erode a new navigable pass (even the “ greatest of navi- 
— passes”)—who can in reference to this same outlet theory, use language 

ike the following : “ It has in fact been shown” (by the peculiar bar theory | have 
alluded to) ‘‘ that the bars at the embouchures of the passes cannot be reduced in 
height by increasing the velocity of the river over them, and will not be increased 
in height by reducing the velocity. On the contrary if the river could be made 
to discharge a large portion of its burden by some other channel, the depth upon 
the bars would be increased by the action of the sea, which would then set high- 
er up, and if the river could be turned off entirely and let into Lake Borgne, the 
bars which are thrown out by the Mississippi, and maintained in the deep water 
of the gulf by its power, would be swept off by the waves when a heavy sea would 
set into the mouth of the river unresisted by the descending flood. ‘There can be 
no better comment than simply to exhibit them, as I do above in the author’s 
own language.* 





*“ Thrown into Lake Borgne the Mississippi would exhibit no tendency whatever, to exca- 
vate a single large channel ; but would divide itself into multitudinous small and sinuous 
bayous, having little depth, and whose discharge would be greatly retarded by the smallness 
of their sections and the sinuosity of their courses; so much so that any anticipated effect 
in lowering the river surface by the shorter distance to tide-water would be utterly lost. 
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The construction of adeguate levees, and the placing of them under the direct 
authority of the State is, a measure which has been recommended by others and 
by ~ gm as the true and only protection against inundations ; but the new or 
guard line of levees commencing at the Red river, and extending down to the 
vicinity of Donaldsonville (if a second or double line is meant by this pe 
line”), for the whole distance is a useless (though enormous) expense. still 
more extravagant is the condition that they shall be “ six feet above the highest 
flood which has been witnessed at the points where the levee is to be built.” 

Six years have elapsed since this urgent necessity was declared—a necessity 
which, if admitted, would have involved the expenditure of some millions—all the 
swamp regions of Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Missouri, have been 
leveed—and yet, during this last great flood of 1858, the necessity of higher 
levees ‘from tke mouth of Red river to eighty miles above New-Orleans” has 
not been felt—nor indeed elsewhere ; for everywhere in Louisiana adequate levees 
of the average height of past years would have secured against crevasses. 

That the leveeing of these swamp regions might cause some increase in the 
height of the floods, is a proposition about which different opinions might natur- 
ally be entertained (théugh I think past experience might have allayed much 
apprehension on the subject) ; but I call your attention to the fact that an engi- 
neer of eminence should, on such an assumption, gravely pronounce immediately 
necessary measures involving so enormous an expenditure as the levees just spoken 
of, and results so grave as the turning of the river into Lake Borgne. 

Part Srconp.—Against the assumption on which these, set forth in the pre- 
vious number, extravagafit measures are based, let me quote the words of a gen- 
tleman (Prof. Forshey), who has given as much attention,to the Mississippi as any 
other, perhaps, in the United States, remarking that they are fully confirmed by 
observation and by facts which cannot be gainsayed. 


“If necessary, I would here reaffirm what I haye so often and so amply proved, namely 

that the effects of levees have never yet, nor will they ever probably, fakes the surface of 

the river's discharge, in this lower portion of the valley. The high-water mark has not sen- 

roe changed, in the one hundred and twenty years of levee history, at and near New- 
rleans. 

“The alluvial area in my delta is about 31,200 square miles. Over 18,000 square miles of 
this area, we bave, by the application of levees and closure of outlets, reduced the average level 
of high-water mark by about five feet, and over 5,000 square miles more we have reduced the 
overfiow in like manner, about three feet average. And yet the effect of this reclamation of 
two thirds of the entire delta, has not raised the high-water mark at New-Orleans one single 
inch. Why, then, should we fear that the like reclamation of the remainmg third of the 
delta will subject us to new dangers of inundation by raising the surface of high water dis- 
charge. The velocity will be increased, and the capacity of the channel will be adapted to 
the exigencies.” 


Since the above was written, a large part of that remaining third of the delta 
has been reclaimed, and the flood of 1858 has occurred. From the mouth of the 
Red river to about eighty miles above New-Orleans—indeed to within about 
twenty-five miles above that city—there was no crevasse of any consequence, 
and none which was not promptly closed. A season of extraordinary rains, pro- 
tracted through the months of April, May, June, and July, and extending over the 





Indeed, as these narrow bayous would speedily extend themselveg to Cat Island, a distance of 
30 miles, the amount of fall required todischarge through such bayous would be greater than 
that now required, no discharge through the great existing channel of the river. Simulta- 
neously with this process the old bed would fill up, an elevation of surface (from both causes) 
would ensue, and the bars would become obstructed, and their navigability be lost. 

“This dissemination into small channeis is not mere speculation ; it is the actual result that 
has taken place at the ‘Jump,’ where the experiment has been made, of turning a large 
volume of this river to find its way through shallow waters. 

“Phe amount ofsedimentary matter required to fill up Lake Borgne, from its head to Cat 
Island, is about eight tenths of a cubic mile, an amount discharged by the river in about 
twelve years, thus at the end of that time the real mouth of these divided waters would be in 
the open Gulf at Cat Island, and in place of a navigable river to that mouth, we should have 
a multitude of innavigable * bayous—doubtless very picturesque—an elevation instead of 
a depression of surface at New-Orleans, doubtfully healthy. 

“Truly ‘ Medical Geography’ may be a great thing, but ‘ Medical Engineering’ doubtfully so.” 
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basins of the principal tributaries, tended to swell the usual spring flood and to 
send down as large a body of water, probably, as has ever been discharged by the 
river in any one year since the settlement of Louisiana. Yet, not only have the 
ordinary levees, through the region I mention, confined the floods within their 
limits, but they have done so without producing an elevation quite as great as 
has been recorded in previous years. It is also to be particularly remarked 
that, during the interval between the last great floods and this flood of 1858, the 
leveeing of the “ swamp reservoirs” of the Mississippi, Arkansas, and Missouri (so 
prominently held up as the certain source of ruin to Louisiana, to guard against 
which, not only are “ outlets” demanded at the mouth, retaining reservoirs in 
the mountains, but an immediate increase of height of levee of siz feet through- 
out most of Louisiana), have been completed, Po that, though crevasses have 
occurred in these regions, yet bat a very small proportion of these swamp reservoirs 
have been filled. Thus, notwithstanding that every possible cause which could 
be predicted, in former years, or which can be predicted for the future, has been 
brought into play, the levees of the river, unaugmented in height, have been 
found competent to retain the flood within their limits from the mouth of Red 
river to Donaldsonville, and it is proved, as it has often been proved before, that 
the natural bed of the river, assisted by just s> much levee as was necessary on 
the first settlement of the country, is now still as adequate as then to carry off 
its own flood waters. 

One word with regard to these famous “ swamp reservoirs” which have been 
supposed to be so important in moderating the floods % the lower river. Were 
it the question of a comparatively short river, whose sources could be all at once 
affected by the same causes (as the rapid melting of snows or excessive rains), the 
resulting “ freshet” may sweep over the the lower basin with the destructiveness 
of a tornado. Of such catastrophes we frequently read, as occurring on the rivers 
of France; sometimes, too, with the minor rivers of our own country. In such 
cases the existence of natural reservoirs—as lakes or ponds—tend greatly to mod- 
erate the height and destructiveness of the floods by protracting the period of 
discharge and thus diminishing the quantity flowing at any one moment of 
time. 

But what analogy is there here to a river whose basin covers almost a fourth of 
a continent ; whose sources lie in all varieties of climate ; of topographical and 
geological formations of earth surface! Will the petty power of man, in turning 
up here and there a few acres of ground, clearing here and there a few acres of 
forests, increase the floods of such a river’ Will the surface flow of a river 
which sends down flood after flood for four, five, and six months, be any lower 
for a “swamp reservoir” which is speedily filled and can thereafter receive 
nothing more than itself discharges in the river below? Indeed, these “ swamp 
reservoirs” have each their own channels of discharge (as the Yazoo and St. 
Francis rivers) into the river below, and speedily become nothing but /ateral 
channels through which the river is dispersed (to the great detriment of its own 
bed). But still further, as they are usually, more or less, filled in the early months 
of the flood period, and as the great floods come down later, they become them- 

ves tributaries to the floods of the lower river, under precisely those circum- 

ances in which their aid is required, if ever, to relieve those floods. 

Fortunately, the question of the protection of Louisiana depends in but very 
small degree upon many of the points discussed, and which have been supposed 
to have so important a bearing. 

There is but one protection for Louisiana, and that is levees : outlets or lateral 
vents of any kind may be discussed—adopted by State autborities—perhaps at- 
tempted. If so, they will certainly deluge the unfortunate district through which 
their discharge is carried, while they utterly fail to relieve the river, producing, on 
the other hand, deposits in its bed, which they will eventually raise, and with it 
the surface. 

I have already stated that I, during the flood of 1849 and 1850, gave the phe- 
nomena of the river some study, and I was not long in arriving at a con: lusion 
on the subject of outlets. My views, as then entertained, and the results I ar- 
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rived at, will be found in the Julynumber of De Bow’s Review for 1850. | 
should mention, that, though many of the data used in thet investigation are 
incorrect, the general conclusions are not affected by such inaccuracy. 

Part Tarro.—Starting from the principle “that the beds of rivers of the 
character of the Mississippi, are capable of resisting, unchanged, only a certain 
velocity « f current ; and, on the other hand, that the sedimentary matter contained 
in the river water requires a certain degree of velocity to keep it in suspension,” 
and that “ from the counteracting tendencies of the above two causes, a mean 
becomes established at which the current ceases to deposit its sediment, and the 
bottom ceases to be abraded, or in other words, the bottom becomes permanent ; 
but if, from any cause, such as throwing off a portion of the water through a 
waste wier, the velocity of the current is diminished, it is no longer able to 
maintain its sediment in suspension, but will continue to deposit in its bed until. 
through the elevation of the bed, its velocity again becomes, what it was before 
it was disturbed, sufficient to maintain its sediment in permanent suspension’ ’— 
it was simply the question to determine, having thrown off a certain volume of 
water by an outlet, or crevasse, how much additional surface elevation was 
necessary to restore the velocity of the diminished stream below, to its original 
and normal velocity. The result was, that while an immediale lowering of surface 
might be expected from such an outlet, the ultimate effect would certainly be to 
raise that surface, and thus aggravate the evil which the outlet was expected tu 
remedy. However little importance may be attached to the mathematical deter- 
minations thus made, the general truth of the conclusion is incontrovertible. The 
currents of the river, rather diminishing in velocity than increasing, as they 
descend—passing for thousands of miles through caving and friable banks—may 
fairly be concluded to be Joaded, on their arrival in Louisiana, with the maximum 
of sediment due to their velocity, whatever that velocity may be. Any check in this 
velocity, however smail, will, therefore, produce deposition. This is not mere 
theory—all the experience of every observer of the river will confirm it, while it is 
itself conformable to reason and common seuse. Such a check in the velocity of 
the stream below the outlet, is the inevitable result of that outlet. 

The investigations to which I allude were made while the great Bonnet Carré 
crevasse of 1850 was in full flow. On the 30th of July (immediately after the 
fall of the river), its bed was examined by Professor Forshey and others, who 
found that immediately below the crevasse it was obstructef by a shoal whieh dimin- 
ished the mean depth about twelve feet, and the area of section 75,613 square 
feet as compared with the section above the crevasse. A more extraordinary con- 
firmation of a result of pure reasoning, by the actual results of the operations 
carried on by nature, on a great scale, has rarely been presented. To the state- 
ment of the results of this examination, Professor Forshey appends the following 
note : 

“Soundings made in the high water of 1851 proved that the great sand bar thrown across 
the channel of the river below the crevasse by the weakness of its transporting forces. was 
carried away again whev the river was confined by the new levee, and rose high enough to 
assume its greatest velocity. With those accustomed to the study of hydrodynamics, the 
above facts furnish a fortunate illustration of the effects of outlets—verbum sap.” 

Similar effects have been observed to be produced by other crevasses (witness 
the extraordinary deposits in front of tne New-Orleans city wharves in 1858, 
caused by the Bell crevasse, just above the city limits), and it is doubtless an 
effect attending all crevasses. and which will attend all outlets, should the folly of 
making, or attempting to make, them be committed. 

The idea that levees have any tendency to cause a rising of the bed is so 
simply absurd—so destitute of a singe reason to justify it—that it hardly seems 
necessary to allude to it ; it is the want of levees and that alone which can cause 
such a rising. It is this which is causing the remarkable rising which is taking 
place in the lower and unleveed—and recent and inadeyuately leveed—parts of 
the Lafourche ; and in proportion as the water is let out from its confinement by 
levees, by means of crevasses or “‘ outlets,” will the bed of the Mississippi river 
be elevated. 
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But if outlets could do for the river all that is anticipated—if they could lower 
the surface—and forever protect its banks from overflow, it would be diffieult to 
find how to carry off these waters to the sea without reproducing, in another 
form, the evils they are intended to obviate. It is common with many to specu- 
ate so lightly on throwing off one, two or three hundred thousand feet per second 
from the river by “ outlets,” that one would think that, the water once /et owt, 
there was nothing more to be thought of. Unfortunately, it is just at this point 
that the trouble begins. No lateral vent exists—none can be made by man, which 
will carry off these one, two or three hundred theusand cubic feet which it is 
wished to dispose of, so safely as the river channel itself, aided by sufficient levees. 
To throw them into such lateral vents is (as all experience shows) to produce ex- 
actly the ruinous effects of overflow of lands and destruction of property which 
the failure of the levee (or, in other words, a crevasse) produces. 

Cast your eye upon the map of Louisiana, if a natural lateral vent can be con- 
ceived, capable of carrying off a large volume of the river’s waters without in- 
jurious elevation, it is furnished by Lake Pontchartrain. A broad lake, some 
fifteen or twenty miles in width, by thirty in length, is itself a channel of un- 
defined magnitude, while it is separated from the Gulf waters by two broad and 
deep passes of only six or seven miles in length. No labor of man can rival this 
great arrangement of nature. Yet the waters of the Bonnet Carré crevasse 
maintained, according to observations at Fort Pike, a permanent elevation at this 
lowest point of the lake, of about eighteen inches.”* Greater, doubtless, at the 
head of the lake, and still greater at the head of the canals, bayous, &c., which 
receive the plantation drainage. 

How pertectly inadmissible such a permanent elevation of back waters would 
be to the immense number of valuable plantations which drain into Lakes Pont- 
chartiain and Maurepas—how abselutely ruinous it would be to New-Orleans 
and its suburbs—I need not indicate. Yet this is incomparably the most favorable 
case of the outlet system, with the single exception of the proposed outlet into 
Lake Borgne. 

Part Fourta.—Turn your eye now to the other shore of the river, and observe 
the basin lying between it aod Lafourche. You have traversed this basin in 
many directions, and know that a large portion of its area is nothing but “ 
salt or fresh water lakes, connected with each other by large and navigable 
bayous, and having an‘umple outlet into the sea; that, from the very margin of 
the river, numberless bayous take their origin, which lead to the drainage waters 
of the elevated river lands into these lakes. We find here a very complete natu- 
ral arrangement for carrying off surplus waters, yet experience has proved that 
every crevasse of any magnitude which has discharged itself into this basin has 
elevated its waters to the inundation of the adjacent river plantations, and of the 
fine plantations on the Bayous Barataria and Pierrot; while these two great 
crevasses of 1858 (Bell’s and Labranche’s) both discharging into it, producing an 
elevation of waters which crossed all the great natural drains and extended itself 
down, inundating all the plantations of that shore, to within fifteen or twenty miles 
of the Gulf itself. Yet while this perfectly rwinous elevation of back waters has 
been produced, the river surface has been so little lowered by the discharge of 
these crevasses, as to make it a matter of doubt whether or not there has been 
any appreciable reduction at ail. 

In like manner the throwing of the river waters into the Plaquemine, to fall 
into the network of lakes and bayous behind, is to raise the waters of that basin, - 
to ruin large plantation interests within it, and to postpone indefinitely the 
recovery from inundation of the immense extent of valuable lands which it con- 
tains. 

In brief, to take waters from the river channel and to throw them into the 





* In the paper before referred to (Dz Bow’s Review), I expressed a doubt (resulting from 
my computations) whether so much elevation was produced, but I have since become aware 
that I omitted important influences in making my computations; besides, the elevation here 
given is a matter of observation and not of speculation. 
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lateral basins, lakes and bayous, is to take them from the channel by which they 
can, with the most ease and safety, be carried to the sea, to put them into basins 
unsuited by their slope to carry off the floods thrown upon them. 

Recollect that when you throw off one, two, or three hundred thousand cubic 
feet of water per second into these basins, you are throwing a volume greater 
than that of great rivers—and you expect such rivers to flow to the sea through 
channels provided for the natural drainage and tidal flow of a district of only 
two or three hundred square miles—and to flow, too, without that elevation or 
head which the permanent flow of rivers requires. 

It is an erroneous notion, and one only calculated to mislead, that the river, 
when left to itself, maintained these lateral bayous as a means of venting its 
floods. On the contrary, the natural process is that of closing of lateral bayous, 
and of concentration in the main channel. 

Louisiana presents numberless old beds of bayous which were once outlets, 
but which have been closed by natural processes. In fact, these side bayous, 
being streams of less magnitude than the main stream, require greater inclination 
of bed. As they extend their length by deposit, their inclination decreases, and 
the channel contracts and ultimately closes. Such is the history of numberless 
old bayous whose beds are still plainly visible. Such would probably be the history 
of the Lafourche and Atchafalaya, if left to themselves. 

I will dismiss this subject of “ outlets” by saying that they are utterly im- 
practicable without involving the ruinous eflects due to crevasses, except that 
proposed into Lake Borgne, or others still lower down—that though in some 
cases (as the natural one near the mouth called the Jump) they will maintain 
themselves (for atime), in general they can only be maintained (for it is an 
unnatural process) at a constant annual and jncreasing expense, (see my article 
before referred to in De Bow )—that if successfully maintained, they involve the 
probable diminution and elevation of bed and surface of the river chaunel below 
(and ultimatery above), and moreover serious injury to the bars at the mouth. 

Before concluding this .etter, I will remark, however, that the results I have 
arrived a. as .eyards the effects of outlets, though they were first reached by 
me through mere theoretical considerations, without much previous acquaintance 
with the phenomena of the river, and without reference to the experience or 
theories of others, yet are not novel, nor do they want ample confirmation derived 
trom the history of the river itself (instances of which | have alluded to, and 
others will occur to you), nor from the experience and investigations of other 
engineers in other @untries. 

Perhaps the most instructive case which can be referred to is that of the lower 
Po, with its tributaries, which, a century or two ago, was ruining the fairest 
portions of Italy, and thus became the subject of study, the scene of the labors 
of the most eminent engineers. The lower Rhine has also given rise to similar 
studies and experience. 

The result of ail these were summed up by Frisi, one of the Italian engineers 
engaged with these matters. His work was deemed so important as an embodi- 
ment of standard principles, and as a record of a peculiar experience, that it 
was translated, only some forty years ago, by an English officer, General Garstin, 
with a view to its applicability to the rivers of India. While | know nothing in 
the records of hydraulic engineering conflicting, there is not a result or principle 
recorded in this book which is not in direct confirmation, with the principles | 
maintain with regard to the management of the Mississippi, and of them so 
strikingly so, and that, too, in reference to propositions unexpected and paradoxi- 
eal, that I have ground for believing that my theoretical results were correctly 
deduced from the natural laws which govern the phenomena.* 

Part Firra.—The fol.owing extract. (from the work of Frisi, published in 
1762, at Lucca, and translated into and published in English in 1518) refers to 











* The course of reasoning which precedes, may be supposed to imply that no increase of 
height of levees will ever be required. Such is my opinion; but I beg to vave it understood 
that the conclusions arrived at in this paper are entirely independent of any such assumption. 
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the Rhine. That river subdivides as it approaches the ocean, into the Issel, the 
Wahal, the great Rhine, &c. It is said these sub-divisions were commenced by 
the Romans. Of the effects of this sub-division, and of some projects for obvi- 
ating them, Frisi speaks as follows: 


* * .* ¥#* “This great multiplicity of channels, though productive of very 
great advantages to the navigation and commerce of Holland, draws after it very fatal 
consequences. The waters, divided into so many branches, lose the rapidity and strength 
which are required to sustain and push forward those heterogeneous substances which they 
transport. The constant rising of the bottom renders the draining of the waters from 
the fields more difficult, increases the expense of tne necessary embankments, and 
always augments the damage which these extensive lowlands suffer, when the dykes 
break and threaten the whole country with ruin. To secure that part of Holland which 
lies between Rotterdam, Utrecht, Amsterdam, and the ocean, it was proposed in 1754 to form 
in the Leck, which is another brarch of the Rhine, a cut with sixteen sluices, by which a 

rt should be discharged into the Meruva, which is the junction of the Meuse with the 

ahal.” 

* * * * “Genneté has asserted that the proposed alterations would avail 
nothing toward the diminution of the height of the floods; and proposes in lieu of it, to 
reunite all the waters of the great R ine in the ancient branch of the Issel, and in this 
manner to conduct thom by the shortest road to the sea. He maintains that, by the union 
of all the waters their rapidity would be increased, while the amplitude of the sections 
would continue the same; and that, in consequence, the waters would have more strength 
to deepen their bed, and to prevent those déposits that are successively made in it. 


Again, with regard to adding to the volume of a river, or of subtracting from it 
by outlets, we find the following : 


“We read in the collection of observations for 1728, that, having made the experiment o 
placing marks in the Panaro and of letting in and afterward withdrawing the waters of 
the great drain of Burana, they observed in the Panaro no sensible rise in the first instance, 
nor any visible decrease in the second. These three facts have been particularly attested 
by Eustace Manfredi, whose testimony i worth that of all the others. é 

“No objection can be made to these facts; fer it cannot be said that the quantity of water 
in the affluent bore no sensible proportion to that of the recipient stream, nor that the 
sections of the recipient were not effective; neither can the invariability of these very 
sections be attributed to any other causes than an increase of velocity in the united waters, 
proportioned to the increased quantity of water itself. 

“ What has been observed in the conjunction of rivers, is also seen in their derivation or 
division, where it often happens, that, in diverting from the principal channel a copsiderable 
body of water, that which is left behind is not visibly dimimished, either in height or in 
breadth. Although Genneté has not furnished us with correct measurements in reference to 
the observations which he has reported, they are, nevertheless, confirmed by another 
observation made on the Po of Venice, and fully detailed in the celebrated Avis of M. Riviera,” 

* . * * “It is a hydrostatical paradox, commonly taught by Italian authors, 
and uniformly confirmed by experience, that you do not diminish the height of the waters in 

reat floods by lessening the quantity of water. Father Castelli, the 13th corollary of 
fis First Book on Running Waters, has disapproved of the division formerly made of the 
Po at Buondeno, and which was afterward abandoned in the year 1838. Guglielmini, 
in his XIIth chapter, has confirmed the opinion of Castelli, as far as regards the little 
utility to be derived from discharging-sluices, as well from the small quantity of water which 
they fet off in proportion to that of the whole river, as from the very small retrenchment 
that they make from the height to which the river would have risen if they had not been 
made. 

‘‘Eustace Manfredi, in a paper never printed, has clearly proved the inutility and the danger 
of all the cuts which some persons proposed to make in the right bank of the Serchio. 
Experience, has in like manner, demonstrated the inutility of the cut made in the embank- 
ment on the right of the Arno, at Le Fornacette, by means of which it was formerly expected 
that the city of Pisa might be secured against inundations. 

“This cut having been made in 1740, three or four breaches oceurred in the upper bed of 

the Arno, and yet at Pisa there was no perceptible diminution in the height of the floods. 
The cut was made anew in 1761, during the month of November, atthe time of a very great 
flood, yet the waters continued to rise so high that some persons could not be persuaded the cut 
had been made. The fresh came down io a few hours on the night of the 14th, and continued 
with slight variations till the evening of the 15th. At7 o'clock that same evening, they made 
in the left bank of the river at Le Fornacette an opening of 8 braces, which was soun widened by 
the waters to between 28 and 30. However, notwithstanding the amplitude of the section and 
the quantity of water that issued by it, the river continued to rise at Pisa; and about 11 
o’clock it reached the greatest height that it had ever attained in the memory of man.” 
* * “T might add to my own observations those made in other rivers with which 
we are acquainted. The canal made by order of the Emperor Nerva to draw off the superfiu- 
ous waters of the Tiber, at the time of its greater freshes, did not contribute in the smallest 
degree to prevent the inundations, as Pliny has assured us in his letters. 

* * * “The two relieving sluices that Vincent Viviani caused to be made in the Celone, 
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which is a tributary of the Chiana, have caused the filling up and the loss of the principal 
trunk. One may consult,on this subject, the opinion given by Thomas Perelli, a iearned 
mathematician, on the derivations from the Torrent Marroggia. 

“One may also inspect the discourse of the celebrated nll on the inundations of the 
Adige, which sufficiently proves that all the derivations made in that river have only pro- 
duced a heightening of its bed and thereby rendered the floods more dangerous.” 


The following extracts containing the relation between volume and inclination, 
or slope of bed, are so exactly confirmatory of my own results, already alluded to, 
that I call your attention particularly to them : 


“ But whatever may be the force which is necessary to keep the floating bodies incorpo- 
rated, to carry off the deposits and to preserve the bottom clear, it must depend on the body 
of water and the slope; so if a given body of water in the recipient, while alone, is established 
ou a bottom of a given inclination, this very recipient, after the junction of a tributary, 
must establish its bed, by means of the fesreqeed hody of water, on a less declivity than it 
had before.” 

* * * “Eustace Manfredi, in the exposition which he has given of the 4th Coroll. to 
the sixth proposition of the fifth chapter of Guglielmini, which states, that ‘ the greater the 
ordinary body of water in a river. the less will be the slope of its bed.’” 

* * * ‘Guglielmini has, besides, left us some more precise rules in the Corollaries to 
the second propo ition of the Fifth Book. These are the following: ‘The greater the quan- 
tity of water that a river carries, the less will be its fall;* and the greater the force of the 
stream, the les: will be the slope of the bed.’” 

* * * “These two rules, then, will finally resolve themselves into this single one, 
namely, that the slope of the bottom in rivers will diminish in the same proportion in which 
the bo dy of water is increased.’” 


And finally, in regard to practical methods of protecting from inundation, I add 
another extract : 


““Cornelies Meyer, a celebrated Dutch engineer, in a manuscript dissertation, now in my 
possession, on the method of preserving the city of Pisa from the inundation of the Arno, 
disapproves of all the proposals for changing the bed of the river, and restricts himself to a 
proposition for improving and aiding the mouth, raising and strengthening the side works, 
correcting the deviations and straightening the principal sinuosities of the old bed.” 

““M. Genneté has followed, of late the same maxims in Holland, disapproving, as we have 
before said, of all the new cuts and deflections which had been devised, and proposing in their 
room to reunite all the waters of the great Rhine in the ancient branch of the Issel, which 
should be made straight, and brought to a uniform breadth ; thus seconding nature, which 
unites and so conducts all waters to the sea.” Yours truly, 

J.G@. Barnarp, 


. Brevet Majer, U. 8. Engineers, 





*The propositions contained in this, the two preceding, and the following paragraphs, are 
the same arrived at by me in discussing the Mississippi, and amount to this viz.: that the 
greater the volume of water, the less fall or head it required to move it with a certain velo- 
city, and, therefore, the less surface elevation. It is implied. also, that the river moulds and 
cone its bed to adapt it to the volume to be discharged, which is true of such rivers as the 
Mississippi. 

Mr. Ellett has seized upon the above sentence, and has cho-en to regard me as commit- 
ed to all the extreme opinions advanced by certain (by no means admitted by a/l) “ Italian and 
Dutch engineers”; and has, moreoyer, taken upon himself to sum up the “ principle” of 
Frisi’s book by certain abstract propositions. which, whatever truth they may have in their 
practical operations, have never been advanced nor maintained by me, as the whole tenor of 
this and my other published essays on these subjects suffidiently proves. Indeed the note 
which I appended to Guglielmini’s * Rules” sufficiently showed how I construed and applied 
such principles, and how my introductory remarks were to be understood. Given a certain 
channel of unvariable form carrying a given volume of water, and the proposition that an 
additional volume of water thrown into it does not raise the surface bed, is not only a para- 
dox but an absurdity. 

But let this given channel be a river bed whose sides and bottom are formed by the con- 
flicting agencies of deposition and abrasion, and then the paradox becomes true. not, as the im- 
mediate but as the ultwmate result. This is the meaning of the “ Rules” of Gulielmini, this is 
the meaning of the antecedentlv quoted maxim which says “Ifa recipient, while alone. is es- 
tablished, on a bottom of given inclination. this very recipient after the junction of a tribu- 
tary must establish its bed, by means of the increased body of water on a less declivity than. 
it had before,” and this is what Mr. Bllett’s recorded figures for the slope of the Mississippi 

rom the Ohio down proves—what my theory confirms and applies. 

But to attempt to put the “principle” which this involves in all its bearings in such 
naked propositions as Mr. Ellett chooses to attribute to Frisi, is simply an abuse of language. 

Mr. Ellett has given the world Ais principles, and he is doubtless able to judge now how 
far they have been confirmed by the history of the river. 

He can also say sinee he has chosen to select this passage of mine for animadversion, whether 
there is anything inthe “records of hydraulic engineering” (I don't refer to theories, but 
to the actual results of engineering operations) “conflicting with the principles I maintain 
with regard to the management of the Mississippi.” 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI BY CUT-OFFS. 
By Henry J. Peck, of Louisiana. 


I have occasionally observed communications, condemnatory of the Raccourei 
cut-off, published in some of the New Orleans journals. Having now, as I always 
have had, unlimited confidence in thos¢ great philosophical principles upon which 
the propriety and expediency of that work were based, I have preferred that 
time, with her unerring crucible, should test by experience the ultimate merit 
or demerit ‘of that great internal improvement, rather than to rely upon conclu- 
sions derived from abstract reasoning. 

Years of reflection since the accomplishment of that cut-off having more fully 
convinced me, not only of its propriety as a work per se, but as the test of a great 
principle for the improvement of the Mississippi river. I will avail myself of a 
oe in your Revirw to suggest a few reflections that may operate on the pub- 
ie mind, to assist the Great Father of Waters in bearing his floods harmlessly to 
the Gulf. ‘ 

In my efforts to effect the Raccourci cut-off, in conjunction with the friends of 
that measure, I was operated upon by deductions derived from the first prin- 
ciples of natural philosophy, and secondly by the interests of my constituents, 
and I conceive that the making of that cut-off has added more to their interest 
than all the laws that have been passed since Louisiana has had an existence as 
a State. A. « ‘ocal measure it changed Black river and Lower Tensas from an- 
annual waste of waters to one of the most wealthy and productive cotton dis- 
tricts in the State of Louisiana, for they were both subject to anhual inundations 
and were the welcome homes of alligators and other reptiles The Raccourci cut- 
off not only relieved the lower parts of the parishes of Catahoula and Concordia from 
annual inundations but also Rapides, Avoyelles, and Point Coupee, and sensibly 
affected the Mississippi river as high up as Natchez, seventy-five miles above. As 
a local measure, above the cut-off, it has been worth untold millions ; as a State 
measure, it has been of equa! advantage, by increasing the taxable property in the 
same ratio, and necessarily throwing countless thousands into the State Treasury. 
It has promoted the commerce of the whole Mississippi vastly, by shortening the 
distance, and necessarily reducing the cost of river transportation. These are a 
few of ihe vast advantages that have been the result of that great work, and they 
are so manifest that it would be a useless waste of paper to illustrate them, as 
they are self-evident propositions. 

Again, the Raccourci cut-off has exerted a powerful influence in keepiny open 
the connection of Red river with the Mississippi, for by increasing the fall of the 
Mississippi about thirty inches in low water, it necessarily increased the draft of 
Red River over the old river bars, and thus has had a great influence in prevent- 
ing Red River from turning its course down the Atchafalaya. 

Having briefly alluded to the advantages according to the four parishes immedi- 
ately above that cut-off, and necessarily to the State at large, we will now direct 
our attention to the effect of that measure below the cut-off. So that in turning 
up all the evidence we may arrive at a fair conclusion in regard to the merit or 
demerit of cut-offs : 

That the Raccourci cut-off caused the river to remove a few sand bars and to 
cut away the banks for a short distance below is very true; that is nothing more 
than always occurs in the immediate vicinity of cut-offs that are made during a 
flood stage of the river, but it did no damage of serious importance. It is true 
that some few individuals presented claims to the two or three succeeding legisla- 
tures, but the testimony was so conflicting that they got no redress, and so far as 
the neighborhood immediately below the cut-off is concerned, with an individual 
exception or two, I am informed that it has been of actual benefit. The parish 
of Point Coupee, a part of which lies below the Raccourci cut-off, instructed their 
representation to cause that cut-off to be made and the petition of instruction was 
signed by a majority of the voters of that parish, and is now on record in the journal 
ofthe house of representatives. The people of that parish are as intelligent as the 
people of any other parish, and they had the advantage of knowing what would 
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promote the interest of themselves. They had the knowledge of the cut-offs, for 
the Red river cut-off had been made previously, and the parish of Point Coupee 
had been ultimately benefited by the Red river and Raccourci cut-offs. 

It is also a matter of history that there was a great clamor about the conse- 
quences of that cut-off, but the outcry was not from the vicinity of the cut-off but 
from the coast below, as far down as the city of New-Orleans. This commotion 
occurred in consequence of the Sauve and Bonnet Carre crevasses which both oc- 
curred subsequently to the cut-off during a flood stage of the river. But the 
high water on the coast below, and also those crevasses, although falsely attrib- 
uted to the Raccourci cut-off, were the result of other more potent causes, and I 
will now point them out. In doing this I will refer to an article over my signa- 
ture in Dr Bow's Review, published in the February number of 1850 : 


« Until within a few years past the levees on the banks of the Mississippi have not been 
continuous, except from the parish of Point Coupee to a point below the city of New-Orleans: 
and these artificia) embankments confined to the lower portion of the State of Louisiana have 
been the means of protecting the front lands of this portion of the river parishes. and of re- 
claiming a wast amount of back lands even during the flood stages of the river, but the levees 
on this portion have not within a few years past offered the same protection that they for- 
merly did. The question now presents itself whydothey not? We conceive the answer is 
simply that the levee system, instead of being confined to the lower portion of the river, is now 
extended, with the exception of the mouth of Red river, to the mouth of Arkansas on the 
west bank, and almost continuously on the eastern bank to a point still higher, with the ex- 
ception of the mouth of the Yazoo: hence, the water that the river formerly discharged into 
the immense swamps on either side, intersected by innumerable. lakes, bayous, and lagoons, 
answering the purpose of so many a oo to the Mississippi during its flood stages, and 
retaining water sufficient for a vast internal sea, ix confined to the bed of the river, and is 
forced onward to the Balize in its furious career. The increased quantity of water confined 
to the bed of the river during its flood stages is then the cause of its overflowing its levees. 

“Tn stopping all the bayous leading from the river to the swamps, the reader can well im- 
agine the consequent effect on the current of the Mississippi. When he takes into considera- 
tion the fact that the Mississippi swamp, from the movth of the Arkansas to the moath of Red 
river, will average about twenty-five miies in width, and on the opposite side ofthe river, from 
Vicksburg to the mouth of the Yazoo pass, a still greater width, and which, until 4 very few 
years past, would average a depth of five feet water, at a very moderate calculation, and that, 
too, during two or three, and not uncommonly for six months of the year ; this sea of water, * 
confined to the banks of the river that will not average a mile in width, must necessarily 
give it several more feet of water. 

“* While the levee system is heaping up Ossa upon Pelion, as we have attempted to illus- 
trate, and while the evil effects of the system are annually increasing, more especially on the 
lower plane of the river, we may expect that the Father of Waters, driven from his favorite 
resting places in the secluded swamps of the upper plane of the river, and shut out from his 
favorite retreats of Providence, St. Joseph, and Concordia, and, indeed. frpm that vast chain 
of lakes that skirt his borders from the Ohio almost to the Bale, where he was wont to rest 
his weary limbs after the Herculean task of tearing up forests by the roots, and the earth it- 
self upon which they had their foundations, will summon his numerous children around him 
(his seventeen hundred children) and make a furious assault on the Liliputian levees, spread- 
ing desolation broadcast throughout the land.” 


We have now ziven the great potential causes of the Sauve and Bonnet Carre 
erevasses in times gone by, viz. : the extension of the levee system. For, if those 
who attributed those crevasses to the Raecourci cut-off, had taken a more states- 
manlike view of the Mississippi river, they would have seen a vast many other 
erevasses in the levees for hundreds. of miles above where there were no cut-offs, 
and it was just as wise to attribute those crevasses to that cut-off, as to attribute 
the oceurrence of the yellow fever in New-Orleans to an eclipse of the moon that 
may have oceurred at the same period of time. 

ow I put this question: If the Raccourci cut-off caused the Bonnet Carre and 
Suave crevasses, which oceurred subsequently, what caused the Bell and La- 
branche crevasses during the past summer? If another cut-off had been made 
below Red river, that would fore been made the seape-goat on whose unfortu- 
nate head the sins of the river might have been carried into the wilderness. But, 
there has been no cut-off made, and we behold crevasses, not only occurring on 
’ the sugar coast, but by far more formidable breaches in the levees between Mem- 
his and Natchez. The fact is, as we predicted in our communication to Dr Bow's 

) aan in 1850, that, unless the levee system was counteracted by some other 
measures, crevasses must necessarily occur. There are many levees, at 
present, on the Mississippi, between Natchez and Memphis, that are fourteen feet 
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high, with one hundred feet base, and many of them will be raised, during the 
present season, two or three feet higher, both in Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louis- 
iana. Now, let me ask, how will the vast floods that may be thrown down on the 
lower plane of the river be carried off harmlessly ? how is the sugar coast to be 
protected ? 

OUTLET SYSTEM. 

Outlets have been spoken of, but it has been proven by past experience that 
outlets, as well as crevasses, by reducing the power of the current, have a ten- 
deney, and do cause a filling up of the river. The Bonnet Carre and Sauve cre- 
vasses both caused the bed of the river to fill up below them. If the Lafourche 
and Plaquemine are enlarged, there is danger of directing the river from New- 
Orleans, at no distant day, and of flooding the whole southwestern portion of the 
State, for the stratum of clay at the mouth of the Lafourche and Plaquemine is rep- 
resented to be only six feet in depth, and based on quicksand. The only appro- 
‘sage remedy, then, to counteract the increased dangers that will unquestionably 

»e multiplied on the sugar coast by the increased elevation of the Sovene from 
Memphis to the mouth of Red river, can only be counteracted by two remedies, 
viz. : the elevation of the levees below that point, until the river may cut its chan- 
nel deeper, and by cut-offs, yes, by the scarecrow cut-offs. And I will now pro- 
ceed to investigate the comparative merits of those two remedies. 

To say nothing about the increased ai of crevasses, which must bear a 
strict relationship to the increase of the level of the water in the bed of the river, 
there is another objection to the elevation of the surface of the river, particularly 
in relation to the sugar crops on the riparian plantations, and that is transpiration 
water, which, of itself, when the river shall have been raised above its present 
water-marks, by the height of the levees in the whole distance to Memphis, will 
retard the growth of the cane, and ultimately destroy the productiveness of the 
whole sugar coast. 

The remedy, then, is cut-offs, by no means a novelty in the history of the Mis- 
sissippi. If we will commence at the mouth of the Ohio, we will perceive a vast 
chain of lakes, both on the right and the left banks. 

In Tennessee, we have Reelsfoot lake; in Mississippi, we have Lakes Bolivar, 
Washington, and Jackson ; on the other or west bank, we have Old-town Lake 
and Old River Lake, in Arkansas. Still lower down, in Louisiana, we have 
Bunches Bend Lake, Lake Providence, Lakes St. Joseph, St. John, Concordia, 
Fause River (Ratcourei Bend will sooner or later become a lake), and most prob- 
ably the old bed of the river, at the Red River eut-off, in which event Red 
River will down the Atchafalaya, which, from the appearance of its banks, 
is supposed to have been a continuance of Red river in days of Auld Lang Syne. 
These lakes are nothing more or less than old bends of the Mississippi. Some of 
them are now in a state of transition, others have been recently formed—others 
have been made from time immemorial by the great 1 am of rivers, who, under a 
carte blanche of the Almighty, goes where he pleases without being tied down to 
any fixed locality, as are other little insignificant streams. But while he revels 
in his liberty and changes his course occasionally, sooner or later, he comes back 
to first principles, and is governed by the great law of hydraulics, that fluids will 
find their level, and, in making his cut-offs, whether aided by the puny arm of 
man or not, he seeks the shortest way to the gulf. There is searcely an interval 
of five years without a cut-off being made somewhere between the mouth of the 
Ohio and the Balize, and it would be well enough for those who are so nervous on 
this subject to inquire into the effects of those cut-offs. If they will do this they 
will not be able to show more harm than good done from any one of them, but 
entirely the reverse, although they do a little temporary local damage immedi- 
ately below. So soon as the river has cut out a new bed of sufficient capacity 
to contain its waters, the surface of the water is reduced below the cut-off as well as 
above it, although not to the same extent. In one of my reports, which is not 
now before me, made either to the house or senate, I appended the certificates 
of several gentlemen, senators and ex-senators, of as high standing as any in 
Louisiana, to the effect that the surface of the river below two cut-offs that had 
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been made but a few years, viz., Bunches Bend eut-off and Red river cut-off, was 
not higher at a moderate stage of the river than it was before the cut-off was 
thade ; at these points the river varies between thirty and forty feet from high to 
low water mark. 

Cut-offs in the sugar region, as we approximate the level of the gulf where the 
variation between high and low water mark ranges from twelve to fifteen feet, 
would do much less temporary harm than in higher latitudes where the variation 
ranges between forty and fifty feet. 

The comparative little en damage immediately below cut-offs may be 
partially or entirely avoided by making them when the river is not at a high 
stage. “Although they have always heretofore been made at a high stage, it does 
not follow as a necessary consequence that they may not be made during low 
water, and the cut or ditch made se deep that the river might make its excava- 
tion by the time it reached a moderate stage. 

Cut-offs, when they have been made or rather facilitated by artificial means, 
have generally been made without any respect to the direction of the current 
after passing through the cut, the only object being to reduce the water above. 

In making cut-offs, attention should be directed to the course the current 
should take below, and the ditch should be located so as to direct the new chan- 
nel to make as straight a reach as possible below, this would save the excavation 
to a great extent, for it is a well established fact, that the banks of the vt 
cave less in straight reaches than anywhere else, simply because the channel is 
generally in the middle of the river. 

Cut-offs do not inerease the quantity of water that passes below them, but they 
add to the velocity of the current, which, after the river shall have cut a new 
channel of sufficient width and depth to accommodate itself in its new bed, or to 
use the language of engineers, after it shal] have established its original regime, 
is not very great, and does not interfere with ascending boats built in accordance 
with the most approved modern style. 

If cut-ofls should be an established policy for the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi, which I have no doubt will be the ease before many years, we should com- 
mence at the mouth of the river and close all the outlets but the east pass ; this 
would throw the whole foree of the river into one chamiel, which would add 
enough velocity to the current to cut out a channel deep enough for ships of any 
draught of water, and the eurrent through the east pass a have the advan- 
tage of the direction of the gulf stream, and furthermore, the waters of the river 
would not be driven back by the westerly winds. It is a fact in regard to the 
Mississippi, that receiving the waters of ‘a tributary does not increase his width 
but his depth, as is evidenced below the junction of the Missouri, Ohio, and 
Arkansas rivers. Now the closing of two or more mouths of the Mississippi 
would have the same effect, and instead of having the force of the current frittered 
away by its division into several channels, we would have a current with sufficient 
force to cut a channel deep enough to float a seventy-four-gun ship, instead of 
the shoal waters that we have under present existing circumstances. 

It is a fact. that there is greater depth of water on the bars at the passes or 
Balize during a low stage of the river than during a high stage of water, caused 
by a concentration of water to a narrower channel; hence the practicability of 
making the east pass deeper by closing the other, and concentrating the whole 
power of the river on one pass. Cut-offs in the lower plane of the river, as we 
approximate the gulf, would also have the same result, but as the fall is less, the 
increased velocity obtained by eut-offs would be less. 

As the Mississippi is a gallant old steed that occasionally seizes the bit in his 
teeth, and dashes with terrific fury where he pleases, or, to drop the metaphor, is 
a river in some respects sui generis, it is well enough for us to confine ourselves 
to the contemplation of such phenomena as he has presented to our consideration 
through the vista of untold centuries. But if it were necessary, we might turn 
the attention of the reader to results in other countries, effected by the united 
force of two or more rivers. In the northern part of Italy, in the year 1600, the 
waters of the Parana were added to the Po-Grande, and in 1720 the waters of the 
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Rheno were also changed from their course, and added to the Po, with the result 
of deepening its channel, and eonsequently improving its navigation. Now, clos- 
ing some of the mouths of the Mississippi would have the same effect, and like cut- 
offs would give more force to the current, and would, like them, necessarily give 
more power to transport the vast amount of deposit held in solution, and confined 
to the bed of the river by the conterminous levee system. 

In conclusion, the question is not whether we will have cut-offs or not, but 
simply, whether we will anticipate them a few short years. Let us then follow 
the indications of nature, for the manifestations of nature are the unwavering laws 
of Omnipotenee. 

“ First follow Nature, and your judgment frame, 
From her just standard that is still the same.” 

For so long as the sunbeams shall radiate through unlimited space, so long as 
the moon with her bespangled jewelry shall illuminate the blue arch of Heaven, 
just so long will the Mississippi, governed by the great laws that haye directed 
him since the creation of the world, continue to make cut-offs. 

Very respectfully, 
Henry J. Peck. 
Sicuwy Istanp, La., January 10, 1859. 





ART. IX—COMMERCIAL ETHICS, 


‘Tell me whether ye sold the land for so much? And she said, Yea, for so much.” . 
Acts y. 8. 


Ir there is any one branch of morals upon which, more than 
others, Christianity sheds increasing light and more stringent obli- 
gation, it is in the department of truthfulness. 

Many of the best men of the Jewish nation were at times lia- 
ble to the charge of equivocating, and pious frauds are stili au- 
thorized where a corrupt Christianity prevails, and even Archdeacon 
Paley attempts to justify a harmless lie. 

Cicero’s sentiments upon this subject are notoriously demoraliz- 
ing; the most heathen nations, according to the testimony of trav- 
ellers, exclude veracity from their list of virtues. The Bible, how- 
ever, is no less emphatic in its condemnation of falsehood than of 
any other vice, and from the great law of the decalogue—‘ Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor,” comprehending a// 
the duty of veracity, according to our Savior’s commentary in the 
Sermon on the Mount, down to the case of Ananias and Sapphira, 
from which the text is taken, the God who cannot lie requires of his 
creatures the veracity which is one of the pillars that uphold his 
throne. In the instance of the guilty pair to whom I have alluded, 
the lie was not intended to do harm to any one, but merely to save a 
portion of their property, at the same time that they hoped to attain 
credit for a liberality that had sold the whole of it for the benefit of 
the poor. The act was strictly voluntary, and its performance might 
have been lawfully withheld. Sapphira, in particular, might have 
pleaded that she was overruled by her husband's influence (accord- 
ing to a pleasing and gallant fiction of the courts), as a wife or an 
agent would often now be glad to plead; but she is treated as full 
partner in the transaction. Both had “lied, not unto men, but unto 
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God,” and they were stricken dead in a moment for their crime. If 
this falsehood had been uttered to injure the character of another, or 
to defraud him of his just rights, its guilt would have been greatly en- 
hanced ; but it stands on record as an adjudged case in the decisions 
of God’s court, to show the value of truth in and for itself, and that 
it is a great crime to depart from it, even to preserve our own prop- 
erty, or to enhance our reputation without reference to the interests 
of other parties. It is therefore a much stronger case than many 
transactions that are winked at in the commercial world, where the 
buyer or seller not only promotes his own interest by the deception, 
but proportionately injures his neighbor at the same time. If Ana- 
nias and Sapphira were punished with death, for lying for their own 
benefit, what punishment shall be deemed adequate for that man who 
habitually takes advantage of his neighbor by deliberate and system- 
atic deception? He surely lies, not unto men, but unto God. 

In considering the important subject of the morals of commerce, I 
do not, of course, intend to examine questions that are provided for 
by the law of the land, but those which seldom or never are brought 
before’our criminal courts. The great duty of veracity may be made 
to cover the whole ground, for misrepresentation and falsehood are 
the verbal lie; dishonesty and cheating, the aeted lie. It were easy 
to lay down a few general rules for the determination of all cases, and 
wherever we are in doubt, those rules will furnish the safest guide ; 
but it is sometimes exceedingly difficult to determine the exact moral 
position of a given transaction, and thus to ascertain precisely the 
rule that applies. We should certainly see a gréat improvement, 
however, in the business relations of mankind, if all men had con- 
stantly before their minds such precepts of Holy Writ as, ‘“ Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor,” “Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s goods,” and above all, the golden rule, which the great Law- 
giver of Christian men pronounces the “ Law and the Prophets,” 
“‘whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye so even to 
them.” Let any man measure his obligations by these laws, and he 
may rest assured that his business character will be irreproachable 
and his conscience undefiled. They will extricate him from a thou- 
sand temptations to sin, and a thousand labyrinths of error. In or- 
der to apply such precepts to the every day transactions of mercantile 
life, it will be necessury to define more accurately, than I have yet 
done, the exact position of the merchant as a member of a class, 

Strictly speaking, a merchant is one who makes his living by buy- 
ing and selling. He may himself manufacture the things which he 
sells, or raise them from the earth, as a man who sells fruit-trees, in 
the town may procure them from his own nursery in the country, or 
he may transport his goods a longer or a shorter distance; but all 
these are accidental and not essential to his profession. His true po- 
sition is somewhere between the producer and the consumer, and by 
this his profits, his liabilities, and his responsibilities, are determined. 
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The profits to which he is entitled are a fair remuneration for “ his 
time, his interest, his skill and capital” (Wayland), and this his 
customer is bound iu all cases to render him. As he looses from a 
fall in the market-price of his goods, so he is entitled to the full ben- 
efit of a rise, that the hazard may be equalized. 

He is bound to sell a¢ the market-price, which is regulated by the 
great law of supply and demand, and he is bound, also, by the neces- 
sity of his calling and the confidence reposed in him, that bis goods 
shall be what he represents them to be, and what he would himself take 
at the price he asks if he were in the place of his customer. The buyer 
may not depreciate goods below their proper market value, nor the 
seller raise them above it. This is what God requires, and what 
community has a right to expect, of both parties; and this is a suffi- 
cient statement of the true position of the business man to enable us 
to determine with accuracy most of the cases of morals arising from 
his position. When we look around upon the mercantile world, how- 
ever, we are forced to the conclusion that a very considerable propor- 
tion of merchants satisfy themselves with confining their honesty to 
the limits prescribed by the law of the land, and many do not scru- 
ple to evade even is requirements wherever it is safe to do so. And 
it must be confessed that mercantile pursuits of themselves offer great 
temptations and present great facilities for the disregard of at least 
the minor morals of the Christian code. 

The undue estimation of wealth that pervades all classes of socie- 
ty; the great danger consequent upon “making haste to be rich,’ 
which of itself is denounced in the Bible asa sin ; the necessity, in all 
bank transactions at least, of raising a certain sum of money by a 
certain day, or losing caste as a man of business; and, perhaps, above 
all, the want of careful attention to the morals of clerks, except so far 
as will promote the interest of the employer—these render it exceed- 
ingly difficult for the merchant to be an honest man. 

While therefore there are many, the more honorable for having 
resisted these combined influences for evil, who are among our best 
citizens and furnish noble examples of principle, integrity, and honor, 
there are also many who have lost their principles, while their repu- 
tation for honesty still exists, and who need only a screen between 
them and the public eye to be guilty of constant infractions of the 
very civil law which protects and should control them. 

Among men of this class, no species of deception is more common 
than the procuring of false information to create a panic and form a 
monopoly, or get rid of unsalable goods. The press or the telegraph 
is made to utter lies, either as rumors or facts through connivance 
with unprincipled men, or from false information, and their surplus 
stock is sold at once, or else the price of a commodity falls, until 
they have bought up the supply, and then as suddenly rises to enable 
them to sell at a great advance. ‘ 

We even hear rumors probably but little exaggerated, of the bread 
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for a kingdom’s consumption vibrating to the false news thus obtain- 
ed, that these selfish and cruel men may quickly get rich at the ex- 
pense of the suffering poor. 

Nearly akin to this, though upon a smaller scale, are the unblush- 
ing falsehoods which represent to country dealers, domestic and ob- 
solete goods as imported and fashionable, which are sold to the pur- 
chaser ‘‘ dirt cheap,” that he may go away and boast what a gentle- 
man friend he has found in the merchant, when perhaps he has paid 
twice its value for his purchase. 

It is needless to say that such practices are purely contemptible in 
the eyes of any honorable man, and are very likely to disgust custom- 
ers in the end. ‘ Selling at cost” is a trick so common that coun- 
- customers all profess to understand it, whilé yet the great major- 

allow themselves to be deceived by it, and find that the bargain 
is indeed greatly to their “cost.” Even an honest man now renders 
himself liable to suspicion if he posts a bill to that effect upon his 
store, and the quiet and contemptuous sneer of the knowing ones 
means its ridicule for the dupe and its contempt for the false sales- 
man 

Another species of deception so common as to be a characteristic 
of the age is the ‘* puffing” of goods, as it is termed, by means of ad- 
vertisements. It is lawful to represent goods as they are and no bet- 
ter. I have indeed known a man who honestly believed that what 
he sold was better than what anybody else sold, and where one does 
believe this, it is only absurd for him to say so ; but the extravagant 
laudations which we constantly see in our newspapers or in private 
handbills, or on flaring signs, are but little removed from sheer false- 
hood. Says Carlyle, upon seeing an immense hat upon wheels drawn 
by four horses through the streets of London as ahatter’s sign: “the 
universe [meaning, it is presumed, the God of the universe] has 
placed you there to make the best hats, not to make others believe 
that you make them.” It is also of doubtful propriety to make use 
of any other influence with purchasers than such as arises from the 
business transaction itself, and it is unquestionably wrong if the in- 
fluence be of an immoral character, or if the object be to sell goods 
above their proper value. Clerks often allow themselves to be made 
the base tools of avaricious men, to initiate buyers into the mystery 
of iniquity of city life, in order to secure their custom, the young 

man sordidly laying aside his manliness and self-respect, and the 
employer forgetting that when the morals of his clerk are ruined he 
can be of little use to him. 

Doubtless the great majority of the defalcations, swindlings, and 
forgeries, of which clerks are guilty, have proceeded directly from the 
disregard of truth allowed or ineulcated in the store where their first 
lessons in business were received. It is *‘ the vaulting ambition,” or 
rather the vaulting covetousness, “‘ which overleaps itself,” for an 
employer to teach his clerk how to cheat jim, When his moral 
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sense is once blunted by deception, he is no longer trustworthy ; and 
the money drawer should be locked up and the blank book given to 
a partner as soon as a merchant has fairly taught his clerks to lie. 

In the prosecution of my inquiries upon these subjects, I have re- 
ceived two letters from New-York merchants, which throw addition- - 
al light upon such transactions, and portions of which are well worth 
transcribing. The first is from a young man not yet in business 
for himself, and the other from an experienced and judicious Chris- 
tian merchant whom I have considered a model for his class, and who 
has nearly retired from active business. 

The former writes: ‘“ To let you into the tricks of the trade might 
not be judicious; for to make them public would be to put country 
merchants on their guard, and city merchants will have to lie worse 
than ever. The first trick consists in marking up goods as follows: 
Each salesman has his own customers. He ‘ drums’ them, and pre- 
tends to sell to them cheaply. Of course any other salesman who 
drums the same section of country offers the same inducement. In 
order not to disappoint the buyer they have therefore to sell at less 
than the marked selling price, and sometimes sell below the. marked 
cost price. It is necessary, therefore, in order for the merchant to 
make his profit, that the marks should be far above the true value 
and cost.” Sometimes, also, | may observe here, the marks are made 
to represent more yards than the piece contains, and as the retailer 
seldom or never measures the goods which he purchases by the piece, 
an excessive profit is made in this way. “ Another trick,” contin- 
ues my correspondent, “is to buy second quality goods, and to sell 
them for first; linen and woollen fabrics are frequently sold as pure 
when in reality they are two thirds cotton. Selling goods by sam- 
ple, and changing them for those of inferior quality, is quite common. 
Brown sheeting houses keep samples of goods numbered to sell by ; 
and when sold, they substitute the same number of an inferior qual- 
ity.” And then he adds what I hope is an exaggeration: ‘* It is 
indispensable for a salesman to blow—in other words, to LIE; and 
the better one is at that, the more goods he sells, and, of course, the 
greater is his consequence.” 

This adulteration of goods is not by any means confined to a sin- 
gle branch of the business. Groceries of every kind, where decep- 
tion is possible, particularly liquors, bread and breadstuffs, drugs aud 
medicines, cutlery and jewelry, in’ short, every direction which the 
industry and enterprise of commerce has assumed, has afforded scope 
for the talents of knaves, quacks, and swindlers. Nor is the business 
man at all excusable for his dishonesty or want of candor, from the 
fact that we have also in abundance quack doctors, quack farmers, 
quack lawyers, and quack preachers. 

If all the professions on earth were one great sham and falsehood, 
it is still the duty of every business man, just as if he stood alone, to 
** tell the truth and shame the devil ;’-and whatever the result of his 
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falsehood in increasing his capital, he will one day find that he has 
lied, not unto men, but unto God. 

My other correspondent writes as follows: “ You ask ‘how New- 
York merchants discharge or negleet their duties to their families, 
clerks, and neighbors?’ JT am not particularly posted as to the mat- 
ter, but from what I have been able to learn, very much as many 
other classes in society: some conscientious, some lukewarm, and 
many, probably the majority, neglectful: too much so, altogether. 
Again (you ask), ‘What practices, if any, do they wink at, which 
cannot be justified by strict principles of morality? It is said that 
the morals of trade are low; is this so? Iam afraid it is. They 
lie, they cheat, they make false representations in business matters, 
they tell the truth in such a way as to make the hearer believe what 
he hears is not true; and yet it is a common remark, that from the 
mercantile education men get in the cities (large cities,) the word 
of merchants there is much more reliable than that of farmers, tra- 
ders, &c., in the country. Millions of property are sold weekly in 
this city without a stroke of the pen, and every agreement punctu- 
ally fulfilled to the letter, when by law no agreement of the value of 
more than twenty-five dollars can be legally enforced. What does 
all this exhibit,” he continues, *‘ but that ‘the heart of man is de- 
ceitful above all things, and desperately wicked: who can know 
n?” 

I suppose that my friend could not have intended these strictures 
to apply universally to the merchants of New-York, nor to those of 
any other city. He is himself one of a thousand instances in that 
great metropolis, that would be an honor to any profession; and I 
rejoice to believe there are many, here as elsewhere, men who would 
be as far above such contemptible devices to insure custom, as they 
are free from flagrant violations of the civil law. 

But there is a class of practices common among merchants of a 
higher grade of integrity than those I have alluded to, and who still 
fall short of the highest rank. I refer first to concealments or false 
impressions made in the course of business, by want of candor between 
the parties. The volunteering of all information that the buyer is 
presumed already to possess, is perhaps hardly desirable, provided 
false impressions are not made, and if such simplicity should be ex- 
hibited, it wonld excite no less surprise than the unsophisticated anx- 
iety of Rasselas, after his first escape from his valley, to reform all 
the ills that flesh is heir to. 

Yet it is to be feared, that had the degree of candor been observed 
in many reputable transactions that strict truth requires, far other 
bargains would have been made. Suppose, for example, that a 
thousand barrels of flour had been offered by a manufacturer to a 
dealer for a week, at six dollars per barrel, and the dealer then 
learns, by a private telegraph despatch, that flour has risen half a 
dollar in the market. May he avail himself of this information to 
purchase at six dollars ? 
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The great majority of merchants probably would say “ Yes! The 
skill, sagacity, and enterprise of the dealer are a part of his capital, 
and he may rightly use them to the best advantage.” But the ques- 
tion is a nice one, and not so easily settled. There must be a limit 
somewhere to the lawful availability of skill and enterprise, or the 
grossest dishonesty would come to be sanctioned by the plea, for 
what is dishonesty without skill and enterprise? We may avail 
ourselves of them so far as is right, and thus the question recurs 
again, is it right in the present instance ? 

The rise in the value of property is also part of the capital of the 
man in whose hands the property is at the tiie the rise occurred, 
and I have no right (the merchant, it would seem, has no right) by 
skill and enterprise, to deprive him of property without rendering 
an equivalent. 

Thus, to take advantage of ignorance would be to create perpetual 
distrust between the buyer and seller, for the latter could never know 
that his property was sold at its true value until it was too late to 
retract. Dr. Wayland in his valuable work on moral science is very 
decided in this opinion. “If” says he, ‘‘ the buyer know that the 
value of the article has risen without the possibility of the owner’s 
knowledge, he is bound to inform him of this change in its value. 
The sale is otherwise fraudulent. Hence, all pur‘hases and sales 
affected in consequence of secret information procured in advance of 
our neighbor, are dishonest. If property rise in value by the provi- 
dence of God, while in my neighbor’s possession, that rise of value is 
as much his as the property itself; and I may as honestly deprive 
him of the one without an equivalent, as of the other.” Page 
243. 

Such is the opinion of a moral philosopher upon this delicate sub- 
ject. Even the civil law only winks at but does not applaud this 
method of purchasing upon secret information. If indeed the dealer 
is acting as factor or trustee for the seller, the civid law as well as the 
moral law, pronounces the transaction fraudulent and annuls it ac- 
cordingly, Says Lord Chancellor Thurlow, ‘‘ I do not agree with 
those who says that where an advantage has been taken in a con- 
tract which a man of delicacy would not have taken it must be set aside. 
Suppose that A knows there is a mine on the estate of B, of which 
B is ignorant, and buys the estate. The court will not correct the 
contract merely because a man of man cf nice honor would not have 
entered into it.” And Judge Tucker speaking of the same transac- 
tion under another head, uses similar language, describing the pur- 
chase as “in conflict with nice principles of honor,” though not a legal 
fraud unless the dealer acted as “ trustee, agent, or servant” for the 
seller. (Tucker's Com., vol. ii., pages 405, 422.) ‘‘I therefore dismiss 
this case as, to say the least, of very doubtful propriety, and, in the 
language of the lawyers, as what a man of * nice honor” would not 
do, nor can it be a profitable mode of dealing In the end. The 
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manufacturer will sell the next time to some one whom he has not 
found quite so “ sharp” in a bargain as to deprive him of the increase 
in value of his own property. He will bethink him of an old saying, 
‘¢ if a man plays such a trick upon me once, it is /is fault, if he doit 
a second time, it is my own.” Acharacter for fair dealing is worth 
more to a merchant than many such acts of successful shrewdness, 
to call them by no worse name. 

One other custom prevalent, it is to be feared, even among mer- 
chants of the better class, remains to be noticed. 

Dymond, in his essays on morality, remarks that ‘“* it is very 
possible for a man to act dishonestly every day, and yet never to de- 
fraud another of a shilling ;” page 117. 

_ The instances that he adduces are these: ‘ A man who does not 
insure his goods, and yet whose capital is so small that their loss 
would disable him from paying his debts. This man is placing the 
property of others in constant jeopardy, and cannot prefer a claim 
to the character of an honest man.” Or, as another case : “A man 
who has capital of his own, $1,000, and borrows the same sum to 
commence business, shéuld he invest in stocks or any other specula- 
tion so as to endanger the loss of $1,200, he is perilling another’s 
property, and is not an honest man. And, indeed, merchants gener- 
ally should be extremely wary of the seductive allurements of stock 
speculations.” 

It is difficult here, as in other cases, to say where morality ends, 
and dishonest cupidity begins. Many a merchant has ventured be- 
yond his depth until the water of crime gathered about his head, and 
he sank to infamy with all his bright hopes around him. 

From this rapid review of some of the more glaring delinquencies 
of mercantile life, it is pleasing to turn to the side of the picture 
presented in previous lectures, where Commerce was seen to be the 
harbinger of civilization and the handmaid of religion; where she sat 
upon the throne of the world as a queen, dispensing light, and 
knowledge, and wealth among the nations, and barbarism retired to 
remote haunts at her approach, and even grim-visaged war doffed 
his mailed casque to her serene supremacy, and again when a bright- 
er light than her own had dawned in Palestire, to behold her yield- 
ing precedence, and not idly, but with glad alacrity aiding to give the 
world this new radiance, that shall shine on when the nations that 
received it are dead, and the sun shall burn out like a watchfire un- 
.tended, and God shall make new heavens and earth, wherein dwell- 
eth righteousness. 

I rejoice to believe that Commerce has not served Christianity in 
vain, that religion is rewarding her care, that the standard of com- 
mercial integrity is growing higher and higher, that it is coming to 
be well understood that the man who makes his customer's interest 
his interest, acquires the unshaken confidence of that customer ; that, 
in a word, ‘‘ honesty is the best policy.” If it were not so, if com- 
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mercial success demanded the disgusting frauds, and peculations and 
falsehoods that too often disgrace the honored name of commerce, if 
the honest and truthful man, contented with small gains, if they be 
certain, and working his way quietly to the summit of wealth and 
honor, must forever be unable to compete with the mean and lying 
mercantile pettifogger, if honesty could not beat dishonor and shame, 
and legalized swindling in a fair race when the day’s long course was 
fully over, and all the losses and gains counted, the gain not merely 
of money, but of character, of reputation, of self-respect, of peace 
of mind, and the favor of God; if it were more profitable in the 
long run to lie like Ananias and Sapphira, when you are not struck 
dead for it, than to tell the truth like honest men, and if it could be 
proven that this, rather than its opposite, is the general opinion and 
practice of the mercantile world, then I would say, undo all that 
commerce is doing all over the earth, pull down her warehouses, drive 
the ploughshare over her cities, destroy the churches she has built, 
close up the missionary avenues that she has opened, stop the plough 
in the furrow, and the loom in the warping, and the anvil in the 
workshop ; when they would do more than supply their owners, let the 
tide of civilization be rolled back to the shores of ancient Tyre and 
Sidon, and Christianity, blindfolded and guided only from above, 
grope her tedious way through the nations. Commerce cannot af- 
ford to trade thus in men’s souls. No merchant can afford to gain 
the whole world by chicanery and fraud, and lose his ownsoul. He 
ean never balance his ledger with such a loss. No young man can 
afford to ‘‘ enter business” with such a hazard. Better he should 
fail a thousand times over, or that his fine powers and deep pantings 
after the rewards of life, and generous impulses and noble daring, 
better they should all rust in sloth, and his spirit should fret itself to 
death, like a caged eagle, than that he should lose himself or be cast 
away. For consider, I pray you, how ghastly and horrible a com- 
merce that would be that traded with the father of lies for immortal 
souls! Where every cask, and box, and bundle, that is delivered, 
carries away with it some shred of principle, some remnant of truth, 
some portion of immortality, while Satan stands by at every bargain 
like a butcher’s dog in a market house, watching with greedy eyes 
for the bloody fragment that is tossed to him, and drags it off growl- 
ing, to the hell-brood of his kennel as a sample and a foretaste of 
the whole. 

Should one walk through the business streets of a large city and 
inspect the shops with their rich merchandise, thrown open to the 
day, and see how commerce rears those huge piles and fills them, and 
gives employment alike to the poor and the rich, and furnishes bread 
to millions, and erects churches, and prints and scatters Holy Bibles, 
and then should he be told that there in those same counting-houses, 
and store-houses, and workshops, it was the established and defended 
custom that young men were required by unprincipled employers to 
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cheat their fellows, to lie unto men and unto God, and that so after 
all, the true medium of exchange, that which makes goods sell and 
builds up fortunes, was the sacrifice, year after year, of hundreds of 
these young souls, that falsehood and cheating were necessary to suc- 
cess, he would say let those dens of iniquity be rotted down and salt 
sprinkled upon their ruins. And if this be everywhere the rule and 
the custom of commerce, then let the world once more stagnate and 
the dark ages come again, for they never saw a prospect darker than 
this traffic in Godlike spirits which this world cannot give, but oh! 
it is too powerful to take away and destroy forever. 

In vain will the gains of this horrid barter be laid at the Apostle’s 
feet, and churches and almhouses be erected for the poor, and asy- 
lums for "the orphan, and temples for the Lord of Hosts, the feet 
shall be at the door to carry out the false merchant, his body to the 
grave, and his soul to that “ lake of fire’ which God has appointed 
as the home of “ liars” forever. 
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[Acarn we draw upon an early portfolio, but let the reader feel no apprehension 
lest the instalments from that ‘souree shall be too frequent. It is a mere diver- 
sion from graver tasks which will soon oceupy us. The truth is, the prese 
sketch is a very fit complement to the one which appeared in our last, entitled 
the “Consolations of Philosophy ;” was prepared at the same time and unveils 
its pretensions. No matter if it adopt the fashion and the style of romance, so 
that it teach the lesson. We cannot always be upon stilts. Even the archbishop 
will not be harmed by an occasional game at football. Statistics are all very 
well; but to have nothing else in store ds to feed upon “sawdust without butter,” 
as a grave jurist once said of the law.—Eprror.] 


Oscar Everer was a philosopher. It is a term of some ambi- 
guity, and we must needs at each application define it. As Bacon, 
Locke, and Newton, were philosophers, though an enthusiastic admirer 
of science, and devoted worshipper at the shrine of literature, we 
may say, in brief, he was not. Nor was he yet « philosopher of the 
stamp of the philanthropic Howard, whose heart filled to over- 
flowing at the recital of every tale of woe, who nourished and kept 
alive, as the best, the dearest, and the most precious gift from God 
to man, the sensibility which renders him keenly alive to the suffer- 
ings of his fellow, which sends him through the world on missions of 
love and charity, and causes him to drop the tear of gentle sorrow 
at,the mourner’s bed. 

Alas! the education of his earlier years, the peculiar circumstances 
in which his life was cast, the neglect of the world, the loss of pa- 
rents, the unkindness of pretended friends, as well as the sharpest 
adversity, had rendered him a proselyte to the doctrines of a far dif- 
ferent school. As Zeno was a philosopher so was he; Zeno, who 
could steel his bosom against the cares of life, and so master the 
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emotions and passions of his nature as to be indifferent to pleasure 
or to pain, nay, to even despise them both. As Antisthenes was 
a philosopher, so was he—Antisthenes, who laughed at the dis- 
tinctions which obtain among men, and preferred rather to castigate 
the vices of the rich and powerful, than to court their favor and 
share the profusion of their board—Antisthenes, the enemy to pomp 
and luxury, and the friend to virtue, 
Virtutis vere custos, rigidusque sattelles, 


And such was the philosophy which the harsh experience of Oscar 
had driven him to adopt. 

Oscar had a friend (thorns and thistles will spring up side by 
side), whose society was valued, and who from a certain sympathy 
of feeling aided by the circumstances of his life had been enabled to 
exercise no inconsiderable influence in the formation of his character. 
He was stern and inflexible ; was never led astray by the exuberance 
of passion; maintained ever an equilibrium and prided himself not 
a little on his stoicism. Like another Democritus, he ridiculed the 
foilies of the day : 

Risu pulmonem, agitare solebat. 
We introduce him as Charles Brougham. 

But, in this narrow circle there was still a third associate, and 
we paint him. An admirer of literature, he revelled in the gay and 
the splendid; a friend of virtue, he culled the fairest flowers in the 
garden of Epicurus; a follower of philosophy, he shunned the Cyno- 
sargum and the Porch, for the brilliant manners and the dissipation 
of Aristippus. This was the character of Swinton Walpole. 

Yet as the active is the best indgx to the passive principles of our 
nature, this brief introduction will suffice till events shall delineate 
the more delicate and concealed traits in the character of our philo- 
sophical trio. 

It is a summer afternoon and the gray mists are gathering, and 
the few tints of departing day that linger on the distant hills, gleam 
fainter and fainter. The ascetic Oscar sits among the folios of his 
library, holding converse as in a graveyard with the dead.’ His 
eyes scan greedily the mouldy pages of a little volume bound in parch- 
ment, but the fading light repeats her admonitions, and he obeys. 
The volume closes its lids, and his thoughts mechanically find clothing 
for themselves, as he paces the narrow limits of his hall. 0 us 
learn these thoughts : 

. ““Oh, Seneca, divine are thy precepts; precious the legacy be- 
queathed in this interminable treatise, ‘A Happy Life.’ Disciple 
worthy of a great master! How truly did you possess the ‘ consv- 
lations of philosophy,’ in your triumphant victory over tyranny and 
death. What a model for imitation, but alas, that a single blemish 
should stain the eseutcheon of your memory—your inexhaustible 
wealth! Better had that been scattered to the winds, or gathered 
into the rapacious coffers of Nero, than you to have swerved from 
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the tenets of your master, and allowed the world to suspect the 
integrity of your philosophical character. But why do I speak of 
the world? A desert with night’s clouds hanging over it, with here 
and there a taper, diffusing its light, but to display the deformity that 
exists around. The world extinguishes the taper when it finds it, 
that corruption may wallow in its mire.”’ 

The light tread of Swinton had reached not the ear of the musing 
Oscar. He heard, as he noiselessly entered, the closing lament of his 
friend, and gayly slapped him upon the shoulder: ‘‘Ah, ever incor- 
rigible! How have you clouded Eden in a disturbed imagination ! 
You have searched for wisdom, but have lit upon folly, and you 
cling to her, unsubstantial as she is, a phantom for imperishable truth. 
You have sought consolation, but have found gall and bitterness.” 

* Gall and bitterness! I have found philosophy.” 

* Madman.” 

“ A practical illustration of the doctrine, damnaverunt, quod non 
intelligunt. Socrates was a madman, and his judges administered the 
hemlock. Democritus was a madman and Hippocrates was called to 
Abdera to minister to his malady. Friar Bacon was a madman, he 
had dealings with infernal spirits, and the thunders of the church 
were to be hurled at his head. Jesus Christ was a madman. ‘He 
has a devil,’ said the world, and they crucified him. So thought the 
world, and so still thinks it; blind itself, like the Athenian woman, 
it boasts its keen penetration.” 

** Homo sum, humani, ete.” 

“May comport with the character of Terence, or his admirer 
Swinton, but—” 

“ Come, come,” interrupted S#inton, “I will have no buts, and 
it is as well that I have an opportunity to check you, for, otherwise, 
Heaven knows to what this conversation might lead, and I hope just 
now to be better employed. I was in eager haste to také an 
evening’s stroll with the charming , but seeing your door 
ajar, could not refrain from stepping in a moment, to ascertain what 
new abstraction you were discussing. I must perforce leave you to 
fade in the mildew of your closet, while I bask in the sunny smiles 
of id 








** Go, then; for I ask no commiseration from such as you. Better 
thus to fade than to bloom in colors like yours—poor mushroom, 
sprung up in a night, fair enough to look upon, but to-morrow per- 
ishes, and is gone. Were you as careful to ply the oil to the lamp that 
burns within, as you are to the outward one, your brilliancy would 
dazzle the wise and the good, as now. it does the vain and the trivial.” 

‘* Ha! morose and peevish as ever! Your light may indeed burn, 
but it illumines no outward object; it is a cheerless, sickly flame. 
I would have it so to glow as to warm and melt the heart, and light 
up the paths of others with its brilliancy. But, after all your pro- 
fessions and maxims, Oscar, there is a secret pride and haughtiness 
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that lurks beneath. Censor as you would be, of the world, you have 
not attended to the inconsistency of your own character. I would 
use the language of Socrates to your great master—‘ Why so osten- 
tatious? through your rags I see your vanity.’ ” 

* And through your finery. your fate. But, go; I see your impa- 
tience manifests itself. You need society; I, none. Thence the 
essential difference between us. You are happy when least, and I 
when altogether, alone— 

‘ For Wisdom’s self oft seeks for sweet retired solitude, 
Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and let’s grow her wings, 


That, in the various bustle of resort, 
Were all too ruffled and sometimes impaired.’ 


“ But, stay, Oscar,” said Swinton, as the young cynic was about 
to leave him abruptly, “I had intelligence for you, but finding you 
so churlish, much fear I shall have to withhold it for the present. I 
have grown painful, it seems, to your sight of late.” 

Oscar walked to the side of his-friend, and placed his hand upon 
his shoulder. “ You know me better. I love Swinton, but I hate 
his follies. No more of that, however, but let us have the intelli- 
gence ;” and a slight muscular action of his rigid features attested 
that the young cynic had struggled to smile. 

“ The fair, the beautiful, the accomplished “ 

The brow of Oscar darkened, and his features contracted, much as 
his friend had feared. 

“ Enough, Swinton, I will hear no more. I understand the point, 
and it is sufficient. You know too well my opinion of these matters, 
to be serious in thinking to entice*me thus. Even Satan, when he 
found all other éxpedients fail to seduce the Son of God, in the wil- 
derness, as Milton tells us, placed before him woman, as a last 
resort.” ' 

A tear trembled in the eye of Swinton, as he took the hand of 
Oscar into. his, and looked him tenderly in the face. 

“ Forbear ; I would save and not destroy you! There are beauties 
in the character of woman, before which all others must pale. Could 
you but be brought to see these, and to feel these, as they are so often 
manifested in hours of trial, and darkness, and peril, you would pre- 
fer rather, with the poet, to live upon 


—— the light of one kind smile from her, 
Than wear the crown the Bourbon lost.’ ” 


“Enthusiast! Slave of passion! Go ask for the experience of 
the wise and the great, and know whether I act imprudently in de- 
termining my course. Do you find that those monuments of genius 
and learning, who have shed a steady stream of light upon the world, 
were enslaved by the frailties and weaknesses of the other sex ?— 
your Newtons, your Lockes, your Bayles, Hobbes, Humes, Gibbons’, 
Boyles, Adam Smiths, Popes, or Johnsons |—giants all—who, doubt- 
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less, concurred in the opinion of Pope—‘ In fact most women have 
no character at all.’ Of Shakespeare—‘ Frailty, thy name is 
woman.’ Of Byron—‘ Woman, thy vows are traced in sand.’ How 
was it with the unfortunate Bishop Cooper, whose wife fed the flames 
with years of his toil? How with Whitlock, whose manuscripts, it 
is said, have come down to us lacerated with the nailsof madam? How 
with Milton, who was abandoned? Or Steele, who wailed that he 
had married ‘a cold Miss Prude’? Would you have me, with the 
evidence of such testimonies as these, to think favorably of wedlock ?” 
And the lip of Oscar curled sarcastically. 

“ No, no, I would not have you seek the testimony of proud, aus- 
tere, haughty philosophers, on a question like this. I would conduct 
you rather to the humblest cottage of the peasant, where the domes- 
tic virtues are most truly, most lastingly cultivated. You should see 
there the happiest fruits of love, in the social comforts that exist. 
In sickness or in health, in adversity or prosperity, you should see 
the blest possessor clung to, with a warmth and fervor which no cir- 
cumstances can abate. Ah! then would she, whom you now revile, 
appear as she is in reality, pure, without alloy—a ministering one, 
sent by kind Heaven down to cheer the walks of man. But even 
you have taken but a partial, prejudiced view of the testimony of 
philosophy on this point; for how many of the characters whom 
you introduce, are to be admired in their private life? and I would 
not have this to go unheeded. Yes, even Shakespeare, whom you 
quote so triumphantly, has borne the brightest testimony on the other 
side— 

‘ Never durst poet touch a pen to write, 

Until his ink were tegnpered with love's sighs.’ 
And Byron, in his youth, when the generous and the noblest traits 
in human character had not yet been immolated, was an admirer, 
fond and ardent. Milton, too, notwithstanding his misfortunes, 
could put into the mouth of Adam that brilliant address to Eve— 
‘ [, from the influence of thy looks, receive 

Access in every virtue: in thy sight, 

More wise—more watchful—stronger, if need were, 

Of outward strength.’ 
Or, if you will go to the ancients, what would be the testimony of 
Seneca ?—and you admire Seneca; what of Brutus, the purity and 
chastity of whose Portia, all ages have sung ?. what of Germanicus ? 
or of Pliny? Hear the character of his wife, sketched with his own 
hand: ‘ Her affection for me gave her a turft for books; her pas- 
sion will increase with her days, for it is not my youth, or my per- 
son, which time gradually impairs, but my reputation and my glory, 
of which she is enamored." These were ‘ giants,’ too, to use one of 
your terms. Gray has given a bright, but true picture, of the 
wretched state of him, who, in search after knowledge, despises to 
attain that which would sweeten the bitter cares of life, and speak 
peace to his troubled bosom, when all other charms have failed— 
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‘ Poor moralist; and what art thou ? 
A solitary fly ; 

Thy joys no glittering female meets 

No hive hast thou of treasured sweets.’ 


“ What think you, Oscar, of this view of the subject ?’ and Swin- 
ton looked kindly into the face of the youth, but there was no change 
there; drear, freezing winter reigned, as before, in his features. 

“ What think 1? As ever; have I formed my opinions from a 
superficial glance? No; either side I have long since considered de- 
liberately, and you have suggested no new argument. Here, here 
are the treasures to which I have daily access,” and the eynic pointed, 
with a smile of triumph, to the heaps of volumes which were piled 
upon the shelves of his library. 

‘* Oscar,” said Swinton, in a tone of tenderness, yet mingled with 
reproach, “ there was one woman—” 

Oscar started. 

“ She loved you.” 

He paced hurriedly the hall, and the tempter felt that he was 
not misunderstood and had touched, perhaps, the only chord that 
vibrated in his bosom. The fire that had burned upon the altar of 
his heart was not wholly extinguished. 

“ By her memory, so dear to you, I conjure you to pause and re- 
trace your steps ;” and the faithful one placed a packet in the hands 
of his friend and hastened from the hall. Let us draw the curtain. 

* * - * « * . « 

Leaving the young philosopher to indulge in his chamber reflec- 
tions, such as the nature of his conversation would be most likely to 
suggest, it will be necessary to expose another and far different scene. 
The young, the romantic Matilda, reclining on the arm of her cousin, 
strolls in the gardens of her father. 

“ Love him, Matilda,” said the gentle confidant, “ him ? I could soon- 
er love the chiselled marble, and more likely receive areturn. The ice 
that gathers at the pole would harden at his approach. Could you ?” 

‘‘ Could I~I—I—” and the guileless maiden would have regained 
her self possession, but it was too late. In those broken words the 
dearest secret of her bosom was revealed, and the blood chilled at 
her heart when she reflected with what little hope she loved. 

** You?—” the fair girl looked anxiously, yet doubtingly, in the face 
of her friend; “Oscar Everet !” 

With that name a deep crimson glowed upon the cheek of the maiden : 
“ Ts it a crime to love”” 

** A misanthrope—a Timon of Athens.” 

“He is no misanthrope. If I know my own character I know the 
true character of Oscar. Misfortune and sorrow have hung over him, 
like a cloud, from his infancy. Poverty has exiled him from that 
society which he would have richly adorned; the keenest affliction 
and neglect have driven him, for solace, to the comfortings of what 
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he calls philosophy, and who will wonder that the exile is as he is? 
The world speaks harshly of him I know and he returns it without stint, 
but [ love him the more fervently now that I have discovered there 
are so few to champion his cause. Often have I, from my casement 
window, followed him with my eyes as he wandered in the solitude of 
yon graves, and wept for him; wept—” And the head of the gentle 
Matilda rested upon the bosom of her friend as she sobbed aloud, 

* * * ” * * * a 

The taper ceased not to burn that night, but its pale light glim- 
mered through its dreary watchings from the narrow casement of 
Oscar. There waged a dire conflict in that weather-worn chamber. 
The attributes of the man were up and girded in their strength to 
oppose the steady and well-disciplined resources of the philosopher. 
Long, bitter, and fearful, was the conflict ; vigorous and unremitting 
the assault, firm and unflinching the defence. The heart had mo- 
tinied from the dominion of the head, and reason and feeling strug- 
gied for the mastery. 

Oscar Everet had, in his childhood, idolized his mother. In her 
sorrows he had comforted her, and when care, like a barbed arrow, 
had entered her heart, he sought to pluck it forth and ply some 
balm to the festering wound. ‘These were gladsome days, but they 
passed, and Oscar followed her, the only friend his childhood had, to 
the grave. He shaped with his knife a rude slab and placed it at her 
head, and on that humbie slab pencilled in one short line as much as 
volumes could portray,: ‘** The heart of Oscar Everet lies here.” 

His existence, as it were, ended with hers anda new one began ; we 
have seen what that new one was. Years had rolled on since then ; 
edch day had been crowned with some fresh victory over feeling ; each 
day some ember chilled that had burned in his heart, and Oscar 
thought he had subdued himself, but it was a vain victory. It was 
a campaign waged in an enemy’s country, where every bush con- 
cealed a sleepless warrior. A word—one magic word from the lips 
of Swinton, and every trophy of conquest fell faded from his brow. 
His Mother / Oh, what recollections were associated with that name. 
There were circumstances, too, which rendered a reference to it pe- 
culiarly impressive ; the manner in which it had been uttered, the 
time, the occasion, all sank deep into his heart. 

His mother was a woman, and he had execrated woman; his 
mother was a wife, and he had spurned the matrimonial tie. His 
mother he found weeping in her chamber, and he had wept, too, 
when she told him that it was for the memory’ of his father, and 
his philosophy had instructed him that woman was incapable of 
love. There was a fearful reckoning then! He sprang to a cor- 
ner of his apartment, and dashed away the rubbish that concealed a 
panel; hastily he removed it, and grasps a sealed casket in his 
hands and tears away the lid. A miniature and a bible are before 
him ; the miniature—his mother as she stood, the young, the beauti- 
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ful, to be his father’s bride, in her happiest, brightest days. He 
gazed devouringly upon it, and the tumult of his bosom waged fiercer 
than his nature could sustain. Oscar Everet, the stoic philosopher, 
wept long and bitterly. 

A packet fell at his feet at the stant, and attracted his attention. 
He removed the envelope. It was a finely delineated portrait, chaste 
and beautiful. The hand of Swinton had traced upon it in clear 
and legible characters, “‘ Matilda.” 

And summer glided away. 

It is a bright autumnal afternoon. Nature’s wildest landscapes 
are traced in richest colors, by her bold and inimitable pencil, upon 
the sky. The glassy bay that laves the shore of B , bears upon 
its bosom a yacht, gliding gayly with the gentle fannings of the gale, 
her pendants stream luxuriantly, and soft strains of music swell 
upon the breeze, mingled with the notes of mirth. See with 
what triumphant majesty her prow dashes aside the foaming surge, 
as her full canvass swells in the gale. But list, the sounds of glad- 
ness break not upon the ear—the seraph strains of music are hushed, 
and the breeze wafts naught but the echo of the distant wave. The 
pilot changes suddenly his course, and steers retrograde his charge ; 
his skilful eye wanders over the deep, and his brow darkens; he 
struggles to conceal his emotions, but suspicion is aroused. A cloud, 
heavily charged, gathers in the north—enlarges, and lowers. Fitful 
gusts blacken the surface of the deep, and sing in the shrouds. Ev- 
ery eye turns upon the neighboring shore, and every countenance ex- 
presses the solemn awe that has place within. 

“ Down—down with the sails,” thunders a voice; “ the tempest 
will be upon us in a moment; but we may yet weather it out in 
safety.” 

A loud shriek, and the terror stricken females cling to their hardi- 
er protectors, as the mariner’s predictions are fulfilled. The sky 
blackens as night, and volleys of thunder roll upon its bosom, while 
streams of electric fire revel in wild and fearful sublimity. The deep 
is ploughed to its base, and heaves its billows upon each other around 
the fated barque. She rolls and tumbles as they strike—then tosses 
delirious upon their rugged tops Another—and yet another blast 
from angry Boreas sweeps roaring over the deep—a third, with ter- 
rific fury buries the prow of the frail vessel beneath the wave; she . 
struggles and fills. The shrieks of the doomed pierce the sky, and 
add new horrors to the scene. One after another of that gallant 
party sink into thefr watery graves, while here and there a manly 
form, in fierce conflict with the elements, struggles to attain an island 
point near by, with a fragile form locked in its sinewy arm. 

But there stands a spectator on that island point—a youth witnes- 
ses the scene, and freezes with horror. He looks wildly around for 
aid—but no human soul is near. He shouts—but shouts in vain. 
He plunges among the troubled waters, to perish or to save. His 


* * ae * 
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strong arm fails him not in that dread encounter. He grasps alight 
form, at the moment that it relaxes from a spar. It disappears be- 
neath the surface. He clings to it with the energies of death. The 
waters roll over and bury him, but he appears again at their top, still 
freighted with his precious charge. Every muscle exerts its might, 
and the shore is within a few moments reach, but the contest is too 
unequal. His manly strength sustains him no longer—visions of 
death and eternity flit before him, and he sinks beneath, still clasping, 
convulsively, the attenuated form. But a wave, driven by the terrific 
impetus of the storm, dashes them upon the beach. The vital prin- 
ciple has not departed—it exists as a spark. Life and animation re- 
vive slowly, with the patient efforts of those who arrive at the crit- 
ical moment, and the languid eye of Oscar Everet gazes upon the 
original of the portrait which Swinton had given him. 
“ The rarest, dearest flowers of bliss 
Are plucked from danger’s precipice.” 


“ * * * * ~ * 


And winter passes away—and nature’s wild warblers resume 
their carolings. 

Blithesome notes did the bells peal at the village of B , as its 
chapel, decked neatly with variegated flowers, opened to receive a 
bright and happy party. The man of God stood near his sacred 
desk, and the youth cluster around the altar. 

A prayer, solemn and impressive—a ceremony—a _ benediction— 
and they turn to leave the sanctuary. The timid bride hangs fondly 
on the arm of her husband, as they tread the familiar aisle. Joy 
beams in his countenance, as he supports her. The young hearts of 
Oscar Everet and Matilda Melbourne had melted into each other. 

“ Enchantment itself cannot sever 
Two hearts that are melted in one.” 
* * * * * * * * 


Charles Brougham to Oscar Everet: “ Renegade! illegitimate off- 
spring of philosophy! she disowns you. Folly crowns you with her 
chaplets. Fame chants a requiem over your blighted prospects. 
Go! ‘dance to the lascivious pleasings of a lute,’ and be the sport of 
village urchins. Once cherished as pure gold, now spurned, for the 
abrasion of your burnish has eapend JOU as you are, alloy all, un- 
mingled with a costly metal.” 

And Time’s chariot rolled on its course. 

Oscar Everet became a convert to the doctrines of a new master— 
even the pure and eternal doctrines of Jesus Christ. He carried 
with him into the church the extensive erudition he had gathered in 
the walks of philosophy, and became a profound and luminous 
teacher of divine truth. The wicked paused and trembled in their 
career of folly, under his exhortations, and the pious received new 
confirmation to their faith, His name was heard in other lands, 
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The good blest, and the profligate and immoral could not refrain 
from admiring him. The poor found in him a kind benefactor, the 
orphan a father, the widow a comforter, the wayward an adviser, 
the wretched and heart-broken a fountain of sympathy. Matilda, 
the saintly Matilda, accompanied him in his missions of love, and 
presided the tutelar angel over a large and happy circle. The world 
revered, and where adversity’s chill blasts blew, and the anguish of 
the heart overflowed, the happy Osear gazed upon her there a more 
- than mortal. 
“She stood like Hebe scattering flowers around.” 
* * * * * * * 


Swinton, happy in having been instrumental in reforming the 
errors of his friend, soon bowed himself at the shrine of beauty, and 
received, as a helpmate and companion, the blooming Elvira. For- 
tune smiled upon him, and threw her glittering garlands at his feet. 
Fame wafted his name from elime to clime—the orator, the states- 
man, and the scholar. 

“The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 
Flows mingling with his fame forever.” 
- * * * * * ~ 

But Charles Brougham remained the cynie philosopher. The 
world wondered, and superstition blended with his name many mar- 
vellous tales. He was no Diogenes, to inhabit a tub, but volume 
after volume on every branch of science found its way into the world 
from his retreat, and the learned of distant regions paid tribute to 
his sublime and comprehensive genius. Yet had he attained tke 
object of his pursuit? Could fame pluck away the thorns and nettles 
of life, and plant a garden for her votary to walk? Alas, no! her 
best gifts are as the fair flower that nestles the asp—the victim plucks 
it from the stalk, inhales its fragrance, and dies! Disease was upon 
him—a fever burned fiercely in his veins. The news was wafted to 
the ears of Oscar, and he hastened to his side. There was he ex- 
tended in a wretched apartment, strewn with books and apparatus, 
the executioners of their infatuated master, and not a human being 
administered one balm to his aching wounds. Osear gazed upon his 
pale and emaciated person with a sorrowful heart, and asked himself, 
‘¢Can this be the philosopher whose name has echoed from continent 
to continent, sung by poets and reverenced by scholars? How de- 
ceitful, oh, philosophy, art thy lurings! How bitter thy wnsanetified 
Fruit f” 





ART. X1.—THE CITIES OF GEORGIA—ATLANTA. 


Tue city of Atlanta is situated seven miles east-southeast of the 
Chattahoochee river, in the county of Fulton, Georgia, on the di- 
viding ridge between the waters of the Atlantic ocean and the gulf 
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of Mexico, on the 33° 54 parallel of north latitude, at an elevation 
of 1,050 feet above the level of the sea. 

The Oemulgee river, which flows to the Atlantic ocean, has its 
source in the central part of the city. “The head spring of South 
river,” its principal tributary, is located within the Railroad Reserve, 
near the present passenger depot, its precise spot being now indicated 
by the large perennial cistern, between the Holland House and the 
Macon and Western depot, on the south side of the railroad track. 
‘The Walton Spring,” an early celebrity of the place, is situated a ° 
little north of the State Railroad, and flows into the Chattaboochee, 
and thence to the gulf of Mexico. Hence, in the heart of the city, 
the marriage of the waters of the Atlantic and the Gulf might have 
been celebrated “high in air”// 

On the 21st of December, 1836, the legislature of Georgia passed 
an act authorizing the construction of a railroad communication, by 
the State, from some point on the Tennessee line, subsequently ex- 
tended to the Tennessee river, to some point on the southeastern 
bank of the Chattahooche river, which should be most eligible for 
the extension of branches thence to other important points in 
Georgia. 

The present site of the public depot was located some time after- 
ward, by Ex-Governor Wilson Lumpkin, and by Professor George 
Smith, upon the recommendation of the chief engineer, Mr. C. F. 
M. Garnett. 

The station was called “ Terminus,” prior to December 23d, 1843, 
when the place was incorporated by the name of ‘‘ Marthasville,” in 
compliment to Miss Martha Lumpkin, daughter of his Excellency 
Ex-Governor Wilson Lumpkin, and who is thus recognized as “‘ the 
early matronymuc of the thrifty, bustling village—the embryo city. 

In the short space of four years, the village had outgrown the ex- 
pectation of its early inhabitants, and had become too fast, too great, 
and too pretentious, to wear any longer, with maideuly modesty, the 
name of “ its fair matronymic.” 

A change was demanded. On the 29th day of December, 1847, 
it was incorporated as a city, by the name of Atlanta, a name pro- 
posed by J. Edgar Thompson, Esq., then chief engineer of the 
Georgia Railroad. 

The signification of the name, the reasons for its adoption, and the 
various theories on the subject, have now become a theme of 
inquiry. 

It is said by some that the village was named in honor of a mytho- 
logical goddess “‘ Atalanta,” known for fleetness, strength, and endu- 
rance. 

It was certainly “a fast town” then, and hence entitled to the 
honor of a recognition by the goddess, by reason of its early charac- 
ter and its wonderful achievements. 

The name was for a short time written ‘“ Atalanta,” favoring the 
claims of the goddess. 
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An orator claimed for it the signification of “a city among the 
hills’ while a writer has declared that it was the opposite of “ rus in 
urbe” (‘country in the city”), and proclaimed it “ the city in the 
woods,” 


Its commercial and geographical position has recently procured 
for it the appellation of “The Gate City.” 

And still another theory is set up by some, who claim for it an 
origin more worthy of its present importance as a railroad entrepot 
* and commercial emporium, considering its future prespects as a great 
railroad centre and manufacturing city, suggesting the idea of the 
head-lands of the Atlantic from the meeting of the roads from the 
Atlantic with those from the West. 

These Atlantic head-lands, embodied in the noun Atlanta, point to 
it as the proper name for such a city in such a place. 

Atlanta has had a growth unexampled in the history of the South. 
The population in 1854 was 6,025, and now, on the Ist of Septem- 
ber, 185¥, as ascertained by the late census, taken under the State 
authority, near 12,000. 

The assessed value of real estate in the city the present year, 
1859, amounts to $2,760,000, and the personality, cash, mer- 
chandise, ete., is in proportion. . 

The number of stores in 1854 was thirty-seven, exclusive of dining 
saloons, and in 1859, is about two hundred. 

The amount of goods sold in 1853, was $1,017,000; amount 
sold in 1858, about $3,000,000, and is now rapidly increasing. 

The eity is widening and extending the area of its supply on every 
side. 

Dry goods are sold in the country for over one hundred miles 
around, on terms as favorable to purchasers as the retail markets of 
the great Northern cities, and still the merchants seem to be prosper- 
ous, thrifty, and energetic. 

The grocery trade, on account of heavier freights, is slightly less. 

“* No respectable house” here had to suspend during the severe ecri- 
sis in commercial affairs, in 1857 and 1858. 

The great secret of the safety, success and independence of convul- 
sions, is to be found in the fact that “sales” are made here at low 
rates, almost entirely for cash, and the profits, though small in de- 
tail, are often repeated, and amount to a vast sum in the aggregate. 
A few have fallen by unfortunate speculations. 

Nineteen commodious brick stores were erected in 1858, and a 
greater number are now, in 1859, in process of erection, besides a 
large nnmber of fine residences, mostly of brick. Many of the 
new improvements are imposing structures, and would ‘not suffer by 
comparison with the most elegant portions of our modern cities. 

There are at present, two first class hotels now open and in suc- 
cessful operation, the “* Atlanta Hotel,” which speaks for itself, and the 
“* Trout House,” under the management of Messrs. J. D. Gilbert & 
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Co., gentlemen of character and attainments, endeavoring to give the 
highest satisfaction to sojourners, as regards comfort and good fare. 
The rooms are commodious, clean, spacious, and airy. The table is 
neatly supplied with everything the market can afford. Besides 
these, could be noticed the Washington Hall and the Planter’s Hotel, 
of less pretension. 

Four large and flourishing machine shops are now in successful 
operation. ‘Two of these are connected with railroad companies, and 
two belong to private companies, where stationary engines, with ~ 
gearing, with almost every variety of castings and machinery, are 
manufactured at short notice. 

Two planing mills and sash and blind factories are also in pros- 
perous operation. 

Besides, there are various smaller manufacturing establishments 
in the city, three tanneries, three shoe manufactories, &c., &c. 

The most important establishment in the place is the Atlanta Iron 
Rolling Mill of Messrs. Blake, Scofield & Markham, for the manu- 
facture of railroad iron, which is capable of turning out 30 tons of 
railroad iron of superior quality daily, employing 200 hands. 

The manufacture of clothing in this city is axdecided success, and 
has increased with a rapidity unparalleled for a Southern city. 

In 1854, five hands were employed in the manufacture of clothing ; 
the number now thus employed exceeds 75, the larger portion of 
whom are females. 

On the 25th of December, 1855, Atlanta was first brilliantly 
lighted with gas, manufactured from Georgia, Alabama, and Tennes- 
see coal. 

The shape of the incorporated city is a circle two miles in diameter, 
with a handle of one half mile in length and six hundred yards wide 
along the line of the Macon and Western railroad, It covers a portion 
of 16 original land lots of 2024 acres each, upon which was laid off a 
plan to suit the views of the respective owners, and hence the streets 
in Atlanta are not all so regular in width and uniform in direction as 
would be desirable. 

The City-Hall and county court-house is a convenient, commo- 
dious and handsome edifice, erected in 1854 and 1855, at a cost of 
a little over $30,000. It is 70 by 100 feet in size, two stories high, 
of fine architectural proportion and design, well adapted to the uses 
intended, is elegantly furnished throughout, surmounted by an im- 
posing dome, and is alike creditable to the city and the architect, 
Mr. C. C. Hughes. 

The geographical position of Atlanta is nearly the centre of the 
southern section of the American Union, at the point of the great 
railroad crossings in a right line from New-Orleans to New-York, 
and nearly equi-distant from each. 

Situated, also, just upon the division line between the cotton and 
grain sections of the State, altogether, give to Atlanta facilities for 
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receiving and distributing the productions and the commerce of the 
country from one section to another, greater than can be claimed for 
any other inland city in the South. 

Four prominent lines of railroad are all centring here, and pour- 
ing into the depots and warehouses of the city an amount of trade, 
and transporting through it a vast tide of travel. Forty-four freight 
and passenger trains arrive and depart daily from the city. 

The Georgia Railroad, president, Hon. John P. King, and super- 
intendent, George Yonge, Esq., from Augusta, 171 miles in length. 

The Atlanta and West Point Railroad, president, Hon. John P. 
King, and superintendent, George G. Hull, Esq., to West Point, 87 
miles in length. 

The Macon and Western Railroad, president, Isaac Scott, Esq., 
and superintendent, Alfred L. Tyler, to Macon, 102 miles in length. 

The Western and Atlanta Railroad, to Chattanooga, Tennessee, 138 
miles in length, named so by the legislature of Georgia, and con- 
sidered the great connecting artery, through which must pass the 
incaleulable mass of produce, manufactures, and commerce, from the 
great valley ot the West and the Atlantic coast, and the imports from 
abroad passing thence to the far West. 

Another railroad, the Georgia Air Line, is now in projection, and 
considerable progress made towards its accomplishment, in the direc- 
tion of Anderson Court House, South Carolina, through the beautifal 
and productive territory known as Northeast Georgia. 

And another still, the Jacksonville Railroad, has been chartered 
from this point in the direction of the great and inexhaustible coal 
fields of Northeastern Alabama, destined to supply fuel and motive 
power to the teeming millions that shall inhabit these lands for ages 
to come. 

Of churches there are a goodly number: 2 Baptist, 2 Presbyterian, 
and 2 Methodist Episcopal Churches; 1 Congregational Methodist, 
1 Protestant Methodist, 1 Christian, 1 Episcopal, 1 Roman Catho- 
lic, and 1 African Methodist Church, filled with , able, accomplished, 
and gentlemanly ministers. 

One more Methodist Episcopal Church has been projected. 

Five newspapers and two periodicals are published at present. 1. 
The Atlantic Intelligencer (daily and weekly), Democratic. 2. South- 
ern Confederacy (semi-weekly and weekly), Southern Rights Demo- 
crat. 3. National American (tri-weekly and weekly), Opposition. 
4. Georgia Temperance Crusader (weekly), Literary and ‘Temperance. 
5. Medical and Literary Weekly, devoted to Medicine. And, 1. The 
Atlanta Medical and Surgical Journal (monthly) ; and, 2. The Masonic 
Signet and Journa/l (monthly). 

Two military companies are also organized, the Gate City Guards, 
on January 8th, 1857, of which George H. Thompson is captain, 
and a light infantry company called the Atianta Grays, organized 
July 4th, 1859, of which A. M. Wallace is captain. 
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There is one bank, The Bank of Fulton, President, E. W. Holland, 
Esq., Cashier, General A. Austell; and three bank agencies: 1. 
Georgia Railroad and Banking Company Agency, President, Hon. John 
P. King. 2. Atlanta Insurance and Banking Company, President, 
J. R. Wallace, Esq. 3. Augusta Insurance and Banking Company 
Agency, Agent, N. L. Angier, Esq. 

It is not believed that any other city in the country is blessed with 
greater or better facilities for procuring building materials, the sup- 
ply of granite near at hand, of a quality peculiarly adapted to build- 
ing purposes, being literally inexhaustible. 

Bricks, of good quality, are made in and around Atlanta, on reason- 
able terms. 

Lumber, of good quality, is also obtained at reasonable prices. 

Lime is produced in any desirable quantity near at hand. 

The schools are creditable for a place so young, and rapid improve- 
ments are constantly being made in the necessary facilities for ex- 
tending education to the entire population. It is proper to state, 
that within a few days past, $15,000 have been secured for the erec- 
tion of a school of high character, to be called the Atlanta Female 
Institute, which will be put in operation at an early date. 

There are six or eight schools of high order, in which the usual 
academic course is well taught; and not less than twelve or fifteen 
common schools, where the ordinary elementary branches are success- 
Sully pursued, 

These schools in the main are well patronized. The propriety of 
establishing a general system of public schools, at which it is propos- 
ed to teach ai/ classes, is now under discussion, and with some pros-' 
pect of success. 

Among the educational facilities of the place, we must not omit 
to mention the Atlanta Medical College, in which the fifth course of 
lectures has just closed, with a class numbering one hundred and six- 
ty-seven students. The Faculty, we think, is a good one, consisting 
of seven able and gentlemanly professors, of high professional attain- 
ments and character. One peculiarity we may note, that its lectures 
are all delivered in the summer, from the lst of May, to the 1st of 
September. 

The Southern Central Agricultural Society of Georgia was organ- 
ized in 1846, and chartered in 1849. They own now twenty-five 
acres of land, situated in the southeast corner of the corporation of 
Atlanta, and the most of it is covered with a beautiful grove of oak. 
The ground is rolling, which adds much to its beauty. There are 
three main buildings, one for ladies’ work and fancy articles, another 
for mechanics and manufactured articles, and the last, for fruits, 
flowers, &c. There is also a large canvass, after the manner of a 
circus canvass, under which is exhibited samples of crops, &c. 

The grounds are well supplied with stalls for stock, and a track on 
the south side for the purpose of exhibiting and training horses. 
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These things have all been done by voluntary private contributions, 
the Legislature of Georgia, be it said with regret, has never contribu- 
ted “ one dime” for agricultural purposes, whilst South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Alabama, give liberally for such a purpose. , 

The next Fair will be held in this city, from the 24th to the 28th 
of October, 1859, which will be, we are assured, the largest exhibi- 
tion the Society has ever had. 

The health of Atlanta is extraordinarily good. She is free from 
all epidemics, and her list of mortality is less, according to popula- 
tion, than any other city in the State. 

The population of Atlanta is an energetic one, and is made up 
from all parts of the world. We learn that the mechanical ele- 
ment prevails in the city, and hence the fine character of the late 
improvements. : 

In conclusion, we tender our sincere thanks to Greene B. Haygood, 
Esq., for his courtesy and attention shown us in the preparation of 
these facts. 

We consider the prospects of Atlanta flattering at present, and its 
future no man can tell. 

As Atlanta is regarded as a most southern central city, our next 
Southern Commercial Convention will be held at this place, on the first 
Monday of November, 1860, when we hope that the Delegates to the 
convention will get some energy from the young and energetic city of 
Atlanta, and they may be better prepared to strike for the welfare of 
the South and her future interest. May we not be disappointed. 





ART, XIL.—SOUTHERN CONVENTION AT VICKSBURG. 
(Concluded.) 
A FEW CLOSING REFERENCES TO THE DEBATE. 

Ws have no copy of the excellent letter of Isaac N. Davis, of Panola, Miss, 
and no report before us of his speech. The main point, however, to which his 
attention was drawn, was the States’ Rights aspect of the question. His argu- 
ment was much as follows : 


No sooner does an African land on our soil than he is prima facie a slave, and 
necessarily becomes subject to our jurisdiction in the same manner as if he had 
been born in Alabama, or in our own limits. If he be taken on the high seas 
before he lands, the United States government can confiscate and send him back 
to Africa, if it has the right and desire so to do ; but after he lands he becomes 
subject to our domestic laws, and any question affecting his status must be tried 
as the same question affecting the status of any other slave. The fundamental 
question of jurisdiction cannot be changed by the accidental circumstance of a 
negro’s birth-place. If it belongs to the State, it must be exercised in all its to- 
tality, subject to no such adventitious event. 

The doctrine of State Rights, properly understood, is the great pabulum of our 
whole system, the sheeteanchor of our prosperity, and the substratum upon 
which the pillars of our safety rest. Here we have a tangible, a practical, and a 
home issue, affecting those rights. 
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Our own remarks in the Convention having been frequently referred to in the 
speech of Gov. Foote, published in the August number of the Review, we think 
it but right to give at least the meagre abstract of them which was reported for 
the Herald. It represents us fairly, and it is very important to us to stand right 
upon this important question. As to the Governor’s criticism upon our refer- 
ence to Mr. Calhoun, as the “ Palinurus of the South,” it will appear from the 
Classics, that he fell into more errors than are chargeable to us, if any be admit- 
ted on our side at all. It is not true, as he said, that Palinurus “ fell into mid- 
ocean and was drowned ;” he did not “ meet with au unworthy and discreditable 
fate.” The fact is, he had been exhausted by the most extraordinary toils and 
watching, and went overboard at last only through the intervention of a god. 
Even then his acts were those of anexo. He swam for three days, and actually 
reaehed shore, to be murdered by the natives! We vindicate old Palinurus from 
the charge of dying “ discreditably,” for at the instance of ADneas, and of the 
oracle, a noble monument to his memory was afterward erected : 


Mr. De Bow, of Louisiana :—It could not but be a source of regret to all present 
to perceive the turn which the debate had taken. If it were an admitted princi- 
ple that there was a deficiency of labor in the Southern States, then it was to be 
regretted that there should be such a difference of opinion as to the remedy for 
that evil. Whence the necessity of arraying against each other the friends of the 
slave trade and the friends of the apprenticeship system! it might be, that they 
could not get or did not want either. They were legitimate subjects for discus- 
sion. Ifthe South was in a minority, how could they get any conceivable right 
unless they went and asked for it ; and if they did so, why should they be told 
‘that they were supplicating the people of the North! He did not know whether 
he came under the category of the fire-eaters of the South ; but whether he did 
or did not, he did not think the fling against their courage came with a good 
grace from the gentleman from Mississippi. ‘They were not asking either for the 
renewal of the slave trade, or for the legalization of the apprenticeship system, 
They only asked that no mandate should go forth from the general government 
prohibiting either of these systems. If Mississippi did not want to adopt either. 

rhaps South Carolina did; and if South Carolina did not, perhaps Texas did. 

e argued that the constitutional provision, declaring that Congress should not 
pass laws prohibiting the slave trade before 1808, did not give Congress that 
power at that time. 

Mr. De Bow, without concluding his remarks, yielded to a motion to adjourn. 

* - * > * 


* = * * 


Mr. De Bow resumed the course of remark in which he had been proceeding 
when he yielded the floor yesterday evening. As to the question of disunion, he 
said, that if the Union should become at any time inconsistent with the purposes 
for which it was established—if it necessarily cramped (as he did not here argue) 
Southern energy, destroy Southern industry, and diminish Southern wealth— 
then it would be, at least, a legitimate inquiry, whether there was not some other 
government better adapted to their condition. The gentleman from Mississippi 
(of Clairborne) had said that God would not permit the Union to be dissolved. 
He (Mr. De Bow) thought it might be impious to say what the great Jehovah would 
or would not permit. They were taught that there was a God of battles as well 
as a God of submission. (Applause.) He would say to his friend from Missis- 
sippi that that declaration was not the wisest or best, for if it were to go beyond 
the line of Mason & Dixon, it must encourage the North to continue their ag- 
gression. He thought it better to say to them, with one of Cromwell's generals 
—perhaps Cromwell! himself—‘ Put your trust in God, but keep your powder 
dry.” (Applause.) The epithet of traitor had been applied to men in this Con- 
vention ; but he had learned to care little for such epithets. ‘he Palinurus of 
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the South (alluding to John C. Calhoun) was branded as a traitor in his lifetime ; 
but even now in his grave, he was more deeply to be envied than those who were 
disposed to cast that slur upon him. He lives in history :-— 

The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 

Flow mingling with his fame forever. 

He was willing to advocate the repeal of the laws prohibiting the slave trade, 
without deeming it necessary to argue the propriety of re-opening that trade. 
Perhaps it might be proper or it might not be proper. It was a question fit to be 
left to the States themselves. The subject was a legitimate one for discussion. 
Great changes and revolutions in public opinion were not uncommon. Such a 
change is as probable with regard to the slave trade as with regard to slavery itself, 
which the opposition on this floor asserted had taken place throughout the North, 
though he regretted he had not been able to discover it. He had descended from 
men, in both lines, who had braved their breasts in the revolutionary struggles, 
and valued too much the liberties they bequeathed, to be willing to surrender 
them to the North more than to Great Britain. In times that were passed, he 
had traced out the glorious pregress of the republic in everything that constitutes 
moral greatness, and had been proud of the privilege of doing so, and of pronoun- 
cing eulogiums upon her, as contrasted with other nations of the earth. Proudly 
he had claimed the name of American citizen. If the South, under the altered 
state of things, shall, by her adhesion to the Union, require services of a similar 
character, he might not after all prove a worse citizen than those who proclaim 
the duty of unconditional obedience, and the divine rights of government. 
Whilst the government exists, fealty and duty are proper to it, even as Sir Mat- 
thew Hale justified himself in serving the cause of the Protector. In nothing 
that has advanced the true glory, and honor, and power of the republic, have the 
fearless champions of Southern rights and of Southern union fallen short of those 
- who proclaim the duty of eternal submission. 


As a part of the history of the Convention, we copy the following Protest, 
which was not permitted to be recorded in the Minutes of the body, because 
deemed disrespectful : 


PROTEST AGAINST THE ACTION OF THE “SOUTHERN CONVEN.- 
TION” ON THE SLAVE TRADE QUESTION. 


The undersigned, members of the “ Southern Convention,” now in session in 
this city, in view of the fact that a vote has been taken and decided in favor of 
repealing all laws prohibiting the African slave trade, beg leave to enter our pro- 
test against the action of the Convention forthe following reasons : 

1. The resolution does not embody the sentiment of the people of the eight 
Southern States represented on this floor, The best evidence of that sentiment 
is in the action of the Conventions which framed their constitutions, and the 
laws enacted by their State Legislatures, and the failure or refusal of all State 
Legislatures up to this time to give their sanction to this policy, notwithstand- 
ing in many of them their attention has been directly called to the subject, is 
pruma facie evidence that the said body does not meet the approbation of the 
people. It is a fact well known, that there are now on the statute books of at 
least ten of the Southern States, many of them passed within the last few years 
—that of Mississippi as late as 1857—laws prohibiting the introduction of Afri- 
can slaves within their borders under heavy penalties. 

2. We deny that the delegates to this Convention express the sentiment of the 
people of the States which they assume to represent on this floor. The circum- 
stances connected with the appointment of the members of this body are gene- 
rally of such a character as to give no assurance that the said members either 
represent the sentiment of the States, or that they enjoyed a favorable opportunity 
of ascertaining what that sentiment is. 

3. We regard it as in the highest degree impolitic that so small a body of indi- 
viduals as compose this assemblage, consisting for the most part of individuals 
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who, however respectable in private life, have not the most enlarged experience 
in the management of public concerns, should undertake to originate a scheme of 
policy vitally affecting the domestic interests and safety of the whole South, in 
the absence of all representation from the great slave States of Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and North Carolina. 

4. We furthermore protest against said action, because we believe, judging 
from the arguments used on this fioor in support of said resolution, that it owes 
its origin to influences hostile to the peace and perpetuity of the Union, antago- 
nistic to the Constitution and laws of the land, and anpropitious to the future 
happiness and prosperity of the Republic. It has been mainly sustained in this 
body by avowed disunionists, and the leading speeches made in support of it 
have been replete with disunion sentiments, denunciatory of the government and 
laws of the Union, and counselling the South to armed and bloody opposition to 
the constituted authorities of the nation, and the slaying of the ministerial func- 
tionaries of the federal law, if any attempt should be made to enforce the exist- 
ing enactments prohibiting the slave trade. 

5. Because the agitation of the question is not likely to result in any practical 
good ; is certain to ead to undue excitement among us; will be sure to awaken 
hostility to us and our institutions in the Northern section of the confederacy ; 
will have a tendency to build up and sustain the Black Republican faction, se- 
cure the election of an abolition President, and thus supply a plausible pretext to 
the enemies of the Union, to hurry on its dissolution. 

6. Because it has been avowed by the champions of the measure on this floor, 
that i! would place the institution of slavery in an “ aggressive” attitude towards 
the North—a position which@o true Southern patriot can but deplore, and the 
accomplishment of which he ought to resist. It has been heretofore the boast of 
the South, that she had faithfully observed all her constitutional obligations, and 
all the fraternal requirements of a connection with the Northern States, and she 
can never consent to be placed in the attitude of “ aggression.” 

For these and other reasons, equally potent, we enter this our solemn protest 
against the action of this body, and request that it be spread upon the minutes. 

H. 8. Foots, Vicksburg, Miss; I. M. Parrinee, Editor of Vicksburg Whig : 
R. E. Crane, Sunflower county, Miss.; J Reoan, Claiborne county, Miss. ; R. 
H. Cromp, Vicksburg; A. Burwex1, Vicksburg; G. V. Moony, Port Gibson ; 
W. Brooke, Vicksburg; E. Emanvet, Vicksburg. 

I sign this protest, because I believe the revival of the slave trade to be contrary 
to a sound domestic and political economy ; and I also believe the apprentice sys- 
tem to be even more objectionable. But I do not wish to be understood as 
endorsing all the sentiments and language of the protest 

J. S. Hott, Natchez. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
1.—COMMERCE OF NEW-ORLEANS, 1859. 


Tue annual report of the New-Orleans Prices Current has appeared, and 
condense its contents according to our custom for the last fourteen years. We 
append also three tables relative to sugar, from the excellent summary of the 
Delta. 

Though the receipts of cotton exceeded that of last year at southern ports 
over 600,000 bales, the average prices were higher. 

Corron.—The first arrival of new crop was on the 25th July, when two bales 
were received from Texas, but it was not until the 5th August that the first bale 


was received from the Mississippi Valley. These first arrivals of the new crop 
were’ three weeks earlier than those of the previous year, and the amount receiv- 
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ed up to the Ist September was 4,834 bales, against 33 bales to same date the 
year previous. The year commenced with a stock, including all on shipboard, 

of 30,230 bales, of which it was estimated that about 12,000 bales remained un- 

sold in factors’ hands. Two bales of the new crop were sold at 15 @ 15} cents, 

but these were fancy ee the opening quotations for Middling being 113 @ 12 
cents. With some fluctuations the month of September closed at 12 @ 12} 

cents for Middling, and the average of the month was 11¢ @ 12} cents, with re- 
ported sales of 90,300 bales. October passed without any marked fluctuations, 

the highest quotations for Middling being 124 @ 12§. the lowest 114 @ 112, 
and the average of the month 11} @ 12 cents, with reported sales of 190,300 
bales. In November there was a very good extent of business transacted, the 
reported sales summing up 244,500 bales, but unusually free receipts and un- 
favorable advices from foe tended to a depression of prices. the highest quo- 
tations for Middling being 114 @ 114, the lowest 11, @ 114, and the average of 
the month 114 @ 11# cents. November closed with an increase in receipts at 
this port of 281,437 bales, as compared with the previous year at the same date, 
and an increase in stock of 105,935 bales. December ed with an active de- 
mand, and throughout the month a good inquiry eeliad for clean Middlings, 
bat the supply of these descriptions was not equal to the demand, and being 
held very firmly the business of the month fell off to 207,000 bales, with a slight 
improvement in prices, the highest quotations for Middling being 11% @ 114, the 
lowest 11} @ 11%, and the average of the month 114 @ 114 cents. In the 
month of January there was a heavy pressure of the accumulated stock of the 
lower grades, which had for a long time continued comparatively neglected and 
nominal, but clean bright Cottons were freely enquired for and maitained re- 
markable steadiness of prices, the quotations for Middling throughout the entire 
month being 113 @ 114 cents, with reported sales of 237,200 bales. In Februa- 
ry the state of political affairs in Europe, tending to apprehensions of a war in 
Italy, began to exercise a more marked influence on the European markets, and 
that influence was brought to act here at a period of heavy receipts and an accu- 
mulation of stock beyond all precedent, the amount, including all on shipboard, 
having reached 534,380 bales. Our receipts at this port reached about 
1,475,000 bales, against 1,164,000 bales at same time the year previous, and our 
General Cotton Table showed an increase in the receipts at all the ports of 
1,019,000 bales. Under these circumstances the market for all qualities gave 
way, but the heavy weight of stock consisted of low-running mixed lists, em- 
bracing an unusual proportion of dusty and sandy Cottons, which were wholly 
unsaleable, and for which no quotations could be given. The reported sales of 
the month summed up 213,000 bales, the highest quotations for Middling being 
114 @ 114, the lowest 10? @ 11, and the average of the month 10} @ 4) goers 
March opened with a heavy general stock, but with more favorable European 
advices, the lower grades, at an unusual difference in price, began to attract some 
attention from purchasers, and the month proved the most active of the season, 
the reported sales summing up 278,000 bales, with a considerable improvement 
in prices, the highest quotations for Middling being 112 @ 12, the lowest 103 @ 
11}, and the average of the month 11¢ @ 114 cents. In this month occurred 
the largest day’s sales of the season, (27,500 bales) and also the largest week’s 
sales (83,500.) In April considerable fluctuations took place, but with favorable 
exchanges and low rates of freight the highest point of the season was reached, 
though the upward movement was checked towards the close by the tenor of the 
European advices. The reported sales of the month summed up 180,200 bales, 
the highest quotations for Middling being 124 @ 123, the lowest 11? @ 12, and 
the average of the month 113 @ 12} cents. May opened under considerable de- 
pression, but holders generally manifested a good degree of firmness, and were 
not inclined to yield materially until it was announced early in the month, that 
Austria had opened the war in Italy by marching an army into Piedmont. This 
intelligence totally paralyzed our market, and chee several days, when business 
was resumed to some extent, the rates showed a decline of fully one cgnt 
pound, though this was soon partly recovered. The reported sales of the montu 
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were only 59,700 bales, the highest quotations for Middling being 113 @ 12, the 
lowest 103 @ 11, and the average of the month 11 @ 11} cents. June opened 
with adverse accounts from Europe, and again prices reeeded to 103 @ 11 cent: 
for Middling ; but the adverse accounts referred to were soon succeeded by 
favorable advices, and with a low stock the rates for Middling soon recovered to 
114 @ 11} cents, the average of the month being 11 @ 114 cents, and the re- 
ported sales 58,900 bales. "Th the early part of July, and during the greater por- 
tion of the month, excessive dullness vailed, there being but few buyers, and 
the small stock not being generally of a character suited to their orders, which 
were mostly for the Middling grades, while the great bulk of the supply consist- 
ed of low-running mixed and dusty lists. Near the close of the month, however, 
the unlooked for news of peace gave some impulse to the demand, and produced 
some enhancement of prices, though the entire sales of the month summed up 
only 31,300 bales, the highest quotation for Middling being 114 @ 114, the low- 
est 11} @ 114, and the average of the month 11$ @ 11§ cents. Under similar 
circumstances the month of August passed off dull, but with steadiness of pri- 
ces, the range for old crop Middling being 114 @ 11§ cents, and the sale of the 
month summing up barely 19.000 bales. The total reported sales of the year 
sum up 1,823,150 bales, and the season closes with a stock on hand, including 
all on shipboard, of 26,022 bales, of which it is estimated that about 11,000 bales 
remain in factors’ hands unsold. Of this amount about 9,000 bales are old crop, 
consisting mostly of low-running mixed and dusty lists, which are unsaleable. 


Table showing the highest and lowest points in each month, and the average monthly 
price for Middling Cotton (Liverpool classification) for the year ending 3\st 
August, 1859. 

















1858-59. Highest. Lowest. Average. 
ee er 12 @ 12} 114 @ 113 112 @ 124 
SEO « shigess ovens scence 12} @ 123 1i¢ @ 119 1lj @ 12 
November ........ at npeienle 11t @ 114 11 @ 11¢ lt @ 114 
ere ll? @ 118 1lt @ 11? lit @ 1l¢ 
NED. a» eden ese siceginin cima 11 @ 114 113 @ 114 1lé @ ilt 
NEES dpne accecvonseue 114 @ 11} 11? @ ll 103 @ 114 
ES een ie eins’ hie 11d @ i2 103 @ lit 114 @ 11} 
BOM. cc iccccc.cccs sc ccapl nnn 1lt @ 12 11d @ 12} 
Eoin bale ass 0+ 11g @ 12 103 @ 11 1l¢ @ 114 
EL. baiuaee ons oso ened 114 @ 114 103} @ 11 li @ ltt 
Ee 114 @ 11% 114 @ 114 113 @ 11% 
BUBUM. 0.0522. sevens 11z @ 12 114 @ 11% 11§ @ 114 





Table showing the product of Low Middling to Good Middling Cotton, taking the 
average of each entire year for ten years, with the receipts at New-Orleans and 





the total crop of the United States. 











| Total Crop. Receipts at New- Average Price. 
Orleans, ; 

Bales. Bales. Cts. per 1b. 
1849-50 ..........-| 2,096,706 837,723 ll 
eee ees | 2,355.257 995,036 il 
1951-52 ...... | 8,015,029 1,429,183 8 
1852-53 .... 3,262,882 1,654,864 9 
MP RET 2,930,027 1,440,779 8} 
1854-55 ...... . 2,847,339 i,284.768 9 1-16 
0006-66 « 2. bisa ca ce 8,527,845 1,759,293 9 
1856-57 .........-+- 2,939,519 1,513,247 124 
1857-58 .........+- 3,113,962 1,678,616 11¢ 
1858-49. . (estimated) 3,800,000 1,774,298 11} 
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Table showing the Amount and Distribution of the United States crop for the 
past three years. 





Total Exports 


| 1856-57. 




















1857-58. 1855-56. 
mee pe 7bB bales..| 3,118,962 2,939,519 8,527,845 
Exports—Great Britain .. ..| 1,809,966 1,428,870 1,902,899 
Db ccenese « 884,002 413,357 480,637 
Continent... ... 396,487 410,430 571,080 
Tah aes. See 2,590,455 2,252,657 2,954,616 
Consumption United States. | 595,562 702,138 652,739 
Pe ae 102,926 49,258 64,171 


Stock, 1st September 








Suppty anp Consumption or Evrope anp Tae Unirep Srares. 


A statement of the Supply and Consumption of Cotton in Europe and the United 
States, for the ten years ending with 1858. 
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Year. | Orop. Supply. Total. | in Europe. | in U. — Total 
} t 
1849.. | 2,729,000 538,000 | 3,267,000 2,477,000 518,000 | 2,995,006 
1850.. | 2,097,000 747,000 2,844,000 | 2,451,000 488,000 2,939,000 
I851.. .| 2,355,000 680,000 | 2,035,000; 2,618,000 404,000 | 3,022,000 
1852...| 3,015,000} 739,000 | 3,754,000| 3,112,000/ 603,000 | 3,715,000 
1853. . .| 3,263,000 882,000 | 4,145,000; 3,013,000 671,000 | 3,684,000 
1854... | 2,930,000 630,000 | 3,560,000; 3,116,000 610,000 3,726,000 
1855...| 2,847,000 783,000 | 3,630,000 3,316,000 593,000 | 3,909,000 
1856...| 3,529,000 843,000 | 4,372,000); 3,673,000 694,000 4,367,000 
1857... | 2,940,000 | 1.096,000 | 4,036,900) 3,079,000 702,000 | 3,781,000 
1858....| 3,114,000 925,000 | 4,039,000 3,516,000 596,000 4,112,000 
| nei) } 
28,819,000 | 7,863,000 | 36,682,000 | 30,371,000 | 5,879,000 | 36,250,000 
Receipts of | Total Receipts Total crop 
Date of receipt of First bale. New Crop at of the 
to Sept. 1. | New-Orleans. United States 
| 
1847... SESE. 1,089 1847-48 . . 1,213,805 2,347,634 
1848... sig. GB. cc. ccs 2,864 1848-49. . 1,142,382 2,728,596 
1849 .. . Aug. en sah. sereere a 477 1849-50.. 837,723 2,096,706 
1850....A 8 a ee 67 1850-51.. 995,036 2,355,257 
1851... July 25 3,155 1851-52. . 1,429,183 3,015,029 
IGS. 124. B. soe fess... 6,077 1852-53 . . 1,664,864 3,262,882 
oe a ee ee 74 1853-54. .1,440,779 2,930,027 
1854... duly SS a eae 1,391 1854-55. . 1,284,768 2,847,339 
CoP ee fa en re 23,282 1855-56. . 1,759,293 3,527,845 
1856... .July WEEP. Sdbate 1,166 1856-57. . 1,513,247 2,939,519 
1857... . Aug. | Pee ee ee 33 1857-58 . . 1,678,616 3,113,962 
1858... July TE eR 4,834 1858-59. . 1,774,288 | *3,800,000 
VT er Pt. oe ee 9,698 “estimate. 
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Foreign Exports. 





lst quarter ending September 30, 1858................. $11,968,442 
2d quarter ending December 31, 1858.................4+ 28,938,204 
3d quarter ending March 31, 1859................sc000. 32,287,943 
4th quarter ending June 30, 1859............-.0eeeeeees 28,440,363 

Grand Total........ EI ae se din pk eS 4b $101,634,952 


Comparative value of Exports of Foreign and Domestic Produce to Foreign 


Countries for the years ending June 30th, for six years. 


For the year ending June 30, 1859 ............... ...$100,734,958 
ss “ “6 JONG Me Ms besvsgecesnccckhetes 88,382,438 
ve “ 6. QR Da dasécealaas sccrte 91,514,286 
“ “ aa ( k 80,547,963 
“ “ a. | yf fre re wares 55,688,552 
ns “ —— . oS  . rrr. 60,172,628 
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Imports of Merchandise, Bullion and Specie at the Port of New-Orleans, for the 


Foreien Imports. 


Fiscal Year ending June 30th, 1859. 





































1858. Dutiable. Free. Specie, &c. 
PSP ee ete $187,807 230,959 35,506 
BAR... 6 ost ceel ences 744,158 319,002 664,279 
September............... 935,074 403,005 6,068 
«os dikeenabwanwes 821,351 443,595 52,078 
Pe Ov eee 801,520 485,639 72,242 
Decemeber... .....0.05..... 1,186,570 882,681 96,347 
1859 

ME bis un ebiieu ines 1,131,280 983,154 246,921 
a RE Si re 858,492 739,372 175,239 
a ere 888,428 537,380 201,975 
BE we os 0 ot 8 5s proc Rbidns 888,363 846,617 39,814 
Fee ee Cees 604,896 374,231 46,777 
BR ecy +s Gipekeess ovary 904,707 479,811 34,178 
$9,952,646 6,725,446 1,671,424 

9,952,646 

| $16,678,092 
















Comparative Statement of Value of Imports through the Custem-House, New- 
Orleans, for the Fiscal Years ending on the 30th of June, for Six Years. 











0 SRS ee 
NEN Gace s WARE oe whee & ou 
Specie and Bullion....... 


RE A eee 
EAS” | A: 
Specie and Bullion........ 




























1854. 1855. 1856. 
$8,272,449 6,939,002 8,990,583 
3,876,573 4,297,170 6,417,596 
2,253,128 1,687,426 1,775,148 
$14,402,150 | 12,923,608 17,183,327 

1857. 1858. 1859. 
$16,417,035 | 10,247,093 9,952,640 
6,637,076 4,818,069 6,725,446 
1,927,039 4,520,851 1,671,424 
$27,981,150 | 19,586,013 | ° 18,349,516 
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Exports of Cotton and Tobacco from New-Orleans for three years, commencing 
September 1st, and ending August 31st. 





COTTON—BALES. 















































Whither Exported. 
1858-59. 1857-58. 1856-57. 
Dieneeh cide ck ove ess 958,528 996,712 721,111 
ee oe eee ee ee Pr ee oe. Mee rl 
Glasgow, Greenock, &c.... 9,043 11,081 13,980 
Cowes, Falmouth, &c.... . 14,527 6.621 5,494 
Cork, Belfast, &c......... ae a: EAR 8,900 
PE whites soos 4 ess eae 247,703 226,624 247,481 
SU gS ok ccsiesdcees 3,074 3,254 2,386 
PEROROUNGB ii os cnc ted cence 1,193 966 2,833 
Nantz, Cette and Rouen... . 4,477 5,752 5,463 
Amsterdam..............- 4,826 3,912 4,330 
Rotterdam and Ghent. .... 9,945 1,815 6,736 
i .. «ie ki veteae tid 66,850 50,783 55,835 
Antwerp, &c.. .......... 17,132 10,749 15,089 
Hambur, ceed Opec cave oad 9,440 3,464 1 1,500 
Gottenburg and Stockholm. 12,334 5,356 19,294 
Spain, Gibraltar, &e....... 75,889 56,948 58,530 
Mita, Gs... . caioniiiess 16,578 22,615 17,737 
Genoa, Trieste, &e........ 54,496 45,891 53,352 
St. Petersburg, &e eewetose 61,948 42,527 43,666 
Other Foreign porty...::...) «+--+» = | saves | ew ewes 
New-York ....... Pe Sa 25,856 34,076 50,653 
ee es ee 155,464 125,679 153,133 
Providence, R. ].......... 7,117 2,238 4,090 
Philadelphia.............. 5,582 1,974 13,979 
| SE a 1,129 670 1,255 
DE wadles :Ucc eel. tte te Po naeee . het 
Other coastwise ports... ... 1,442 94 
, GT ee a) ee eee) erat 
SE 1,777,171 1,659,707 1,516,921 
RECAPITULATION. 
Great Britain. ............ 994,696 1,016,716 749,485 
POG ox canis « cb Ve 256,447 236,596 258,163 
North of Europe.......... 182,475 116,304 156,450 
S. B , Mexico, &c..... 146,963 125,454 129,619 
ee eee 196,590 164,637 223,204 
PE Te 1,777,171 1,659,707 1,516,921 
Direct import of Coffee, Sugar and Salt, for three years, from September 1 to 
August 31. 
Articles. 1858-59. 1857-58. 1856-57. 
Coffee—OCuba, &e..... ....... bags.. 3,303 1,268 11 
NEO. 4.5 commvicoon » vik -bags..| 405,093 280,655 440,903 
Sugar—Cuba.......... bxs. and bb 10,568 16,864 29,367 
Sugar—Cuba ................ Bins 629 1,102 21,394 
Su Brazil, &c..... bxs. and bgs.. 454 30 8,306 
Molasses—Cuba. .....hhds. and tes. . 1,681 2,528 24,453 
Molasses—Cuba .............>> bbls. . 882 4,128 29,531 
Salt—Liverpool .............. sacks..| 640,866 669,873 | 1,051,190 
Salt—Turks’ Island, &........bus 183,935 168,557 592,778 
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Exports of Sugar and Molasses for New-Orleans, for two years, (up the river 
excepted) from September | to August 31. 












































1858-59. 1867-58. 
Whither Exported. SUGAR. MOLASSES, SUGAR. MOLASSES. 
hhds. bbls. hhds. bbls. hhds. bbls. hhds. bbls. 
aa: 2 61981, 405|...... 62993|| 40011] 2759|...... 43312 
Philadelphia. ... .. 11587] ee 10929|| 4259  eegaee 5998 
Charleston. 8.C...| 5419} ‘Lil... 8878|| 3518 Segal 10247 
Savannah ....... 1427|.--2e2|o.+-0. 2195 388 ae 988 
Providence and 51 Ofc5;: SOM... icakizisccl., - 1408 
Bristol, R. I.. , | fhe agama 
Wie. a 5927} 162|...... 9189|| 1931] 341|,..... 13312 
Baltimore ........ en = Pr 13101 8610} 685)...... 11015 
Norfolk, Richmond 22 
po torn ; 5526) 6767|| 2426)......|...... 5061 
Alexandria, D.C..| 698), .....)..+++- 630 224 252 
Maia, .. descueec 9212} 48)...... 29137|| 7508)......|...... 34170 
Ageeciices and ti ob. SM..-.-. 4125|| 1026) 367)... 5928 
Pensacola. ... 
Other Ports....... 3188) 1167) ae Fes 2444 2505 2216) —* 4618 
Tetel.......« 106516} 2088),..... 144386! 72401! 6400)...... 136309 











Vatvue or Propuce or THE INTERIOR. 


A table showing the receipts of the principal articles from the Interior, during the 
year ending 31st August, 1859, with their estimate average and total value. 

















Articles. Amount. ae — 
BEI... vcivesecshs ce sss gawd 43,320 8 00 346,560 
Bacon, assorted... .hhds. and esks. .| 35,491 90 00 3,194,190 
Bacon, assorted............ boxes. . 3,815 40 00 152,600 
Bacon Hams........ hhds and tes. . 37,829 70 00 2,648,030 
Bacon in bulk............ pounds 10,000 8 800 
IIE 0.5.5. 45) «0's ov sig cin vie pieces ‘| 34,706 14 00 485,884 
Bale Rope...........+2+++: coils..; ~- 127,321 9 00 1,145,889 
PE ok os ck kaah oe barrels 7.771 5 00 38,855 
Butter...........kegs and firkins 25,113 10 00 251,130 
MI 6 0k v0 the bee ees cos barrels. . 547 35 00 19,145 
DONE... oc cadcvadecces barrels 9 50 00 450 
Beef. . barrels 50,671 15 00 658,723 
ES = Se a tierces 3,883 20 00 77,660 
Baek, Gried. ..... cesses pounds 27,700 10 2,770 
Qeete * -. cides acndes con bales 1,774,298 53 00 92,037,794 
Oete: TER csckiviaee ... barrels 72 5 00 360 
rE re: barrels 5,000 1 00 5,000 
Cees . nce cecscuea sacks 759,438 2 00 1,518,876 
a eae boxes... 60,533 3 50 211,865 
I 35 5 ic walecnn condi boxes 86,434 8 00 691,472 
| Sree barrels 21 8 00 168 
Coal, Western............ barrels 2,145,000 45 965,250 
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Articles. Amount. — a 
Dried Applies and Peaches. barrels. . 468 12 00 5,616 
| Re eae bags.. 1,373 50 00 68,650 
FREED oss di RCAF 3 co wees tierces.. 292 12 00 3,504 
i ee eee 6 00 6,509,868 
Wee. 'é canta os hhds., bdls. and bxs. . 229 ied 85,000 
Glassware ............. packages. . 61,029 5 00 305,145 
Hemp Gewese seaticscnnmnet bales. . 11,220 20 00 224,400 
RNAS. s KRESS edb ae nae coach 109,232 3 00 327,696 
SRS Se oo ae bales 107,141 3 75 401,778 
SS PR eves’ a chwanedes sais tons 488 30 00 14,640 
Sd + Utbeed « Sued sh bbls. and tes. 78,564 30 00 2,356,920 
EN 96s. » Sikkekysabea kegs: 63,592 6 00 381,552 
Leather..... .. --.-.bundles. 6,985 30 00 209,550 
Lime, Western .......... barrels. . 27,182 1 10 29,900 
Lead... .. oct eeessspigs..| 75,023 6 00 450,138 
pe ree kegs and bxs-. 410 22 00 9,020 
Been, Wilitioess+-cdéackeos kegs. . 978 2 00 1,956 
Molasses, (est’ted crop).......gals..| 24,887,760 26 6,470,817 
GO cacicteatees bbls and sacks. . 249,736 1 50 374.604 
ee i, cveens .< suns barrels. . 2%, 196 5 00 110,980 
<r barrels. . 598 30 00 17,940 
ey Ci sci kN. barrels. . 1,213 50 00 60,650 
rays, co Oe ok ee barrels . 20,377 36 00 733,572 
oh, RE Ee ee barrels. . 123,502 4 00 494,008 
nk Raia. Knee tes. and bbls 266,580 17 90 4,531,860 
PEE Pe Phar boxes 175 40 00 7,000 
Wa iGts 6. <0 g cabhecs hhds 2,828 70 00 197,960 
Pork in bulk............. pounds 5,969,550 7 417,868 
Porter and Ale........... barrels 11,466 10 00 114,660 
Packing Yarn.............. reels 1,673 5 00 8,365 
Rum..... er peel re barrels 61 20 00 1,220 
Skins, Deer....... packs 2,184 20 00 43,680 
NE. <cheibsv -oes cee ] 6,000 3 50 21.000 
a ee eee kegs 2,375 20 40 48,450 
GG di ncmdeni os Aine ste boxes 13,983 4 00 55,932 
ED.|. «2 cashvidhhk dies sdncde M. 13,706 70 00 959,420 
Sugar, (estimated crop)...... hhds. . 362,296 69 00 24,998,424 
Spanish Moss.............. bales. . 4,307 16 00 68,912 
ye ae oe barrels. 855 30 00 25.650 
Tobacco, Leaf......... Ss 62,925 110 U0 6,921,750 
Tobacco, Strips.............hhds. 11,000 200 00 2,200,000 
Tobacco, Stems............. hhds. . 2,000 20 00 40,000 
Tobacco, Chew...... kgs. and bxs.. 9,208 22 00 202,576 
Twine...... sate. vive bdls. and bxs.. 4,233 9 00 38,097 
MR i caves « ddd BS ns. barrels. . 1,416 4 00 5,664 
WEE» s cdis os odtih duh so barrels. . 152,915 9 00 1,376,235 
MNS <n. Sede chia bbls and sacks. . 29,585 2 25 66,566 
Other various articles—estimated at.......... ........0+- 6,500,000 
Total VWates+-Dellada. 00s... 5. EU cde c cen 172,952,664 
mi gS A > one 167,155,546 
yo a ae) 2 158,061,369 
SOOM ORT MOUIING s. Jc cGdib Se ocataeceve ce 144,256,081 
po ee 117,106,823 
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Exports of Flour, Pork, Bacon, Lard, Beef, Lead, Whiskey and Corn, for one 
year, from September 1 to August 31. 








_ Flour, | Pork, | Bacon, | Lard, | Beef, | Lead, |Whiskey| Corn, 
Ports. barrels. | barrels. | casks. kegs. | barrels.| pigs. | barrels.| sacks. 


| 


New-York ....| 71,286) 10,231) 1,820)117,479| 5,713) 35,395) 1,115) 12,819 











Boston ....... 247,516| 35,435| 2,122] 74,581] 6,357] 22,734) 1,705; 7,415 
Philadelphia...) 3,062, 40). ....|....... 40| 17,208) 174)....... 
Debthmees.i:2 clatter cde. .sscd  900bccecyuc Pipes taupe 120|....... 
Othercoastsp'ts|165,397/ 31,547| 25,147] 22,012} 1,720|....... 48,959 106,138 
Great Britain..| 6,469} 642)....... 63,199) 4,877).......|....+.- 1,000 
Cube, 20 ..0 4,052} 1,290) 2,130)187,190| 1,450).......|....... 7,980 


Other for. ports|107,778| 3,679, 358 84,855 1,656 3,072 39| 40,231 


| 
Total... .|605,500| 82,864) 31,877|499,316| 21,813) 78,400| 52,112|175,583 , 























(= In the above, the Exports to Mobile, &c., via the Pontchartrain Rail Road 
and New Canal, are included. 


Production in Sugar in each Parish in the last two years. 


























1858-59. i 1857-58. 
Parishes. Te 8 l 
No. Sugar| Hhés.of || No. Sugar | Hhds of 
Houses. Sugar. i} Houses. Sugar. 

ESS Svcs s serebee eco: oh se 36 17,133 | 34 11,631 
ete tee le Cee OP ee 19 6,413 ww | (4,218 
po ee Perr. 15 6,471 15 | 4,289 
Point Coupee Re Ee Seamer aS 54 18,213 | 54 | 11,488 
ee | 6 1,500 || 4 631 
West Baton Rouge............... 54 21,683 | 54 15,697 
East Baton Rouge................ 47 12,250 | 49 | 7,369 
COIN hbo 6's Goce puhicce eee dh eke 122 38,879 || 125 | 28,055 
ME 6 dbhe Os 0060s pee 55 28,444 56 20,112 
SPIE, icc svietesvccnccsameheee 83 27,302 | 84 | 19,183 
eT errr a 63 11.271 || 60 | 11,303 
IS peasants « 0s a ow niesge pai 34 9,146 || 34 | 10,983 
pO SERS Se ee oo 24 3,143 || 24 | 17,742 
Orleans and St. Bernard... ....... 24 6,566 || 25 | 4,778 
Plaquemines ............6.e0e000 44 | 12,433 || 46 | 14,316 
Da 66) cwinioss 55.0 Sas 9 928 148 | 32,725 || 150 23,188 
Lafourche Interior................ 74 8,866 || 74 14,833 
Terrebonne............ Wa wah eo <a 81 22,815 |} 80 14,600 
in nk dale athens GAMA ek Oe i ae 13,048 || 171 33,160 
Be WN sins vianstares'e0s saan 173 44,634) 71 8,002 
RS? oS 14 862 14 791 
Lafayette ......... Res, ss ade 7 1986) 8 | 763 
Sh, TN + 5.0. bas CORO ie os iia e oe 44 7,388 | 45 5,333 
Ciba MeO 15 o's. ke cea e es piace SS ae 7,209 
PRES Perr. 4 | 1,298 4 362,296 |} 1,294 279,697 
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Receipts of Foreign Sugar in the United States. 


Hhds. 
From Ist January to 3lst December, 1858. : Bbls. |Boxes. 








At New-York............ Pinedo bende cocehes coe. caubes 12,758)183,138) 
Boston 16 727 61,575 
Philadelphia 33. 2,880} 16,457 
Baltimore....... geese oi, sneha : 38} 4,069) 14,829 
New-Orleans ° 81 83) 21,387 
Other Ports 2,936) 6,650 








Total Receipts. . ° . {828,051} 23,453 
Add Stock at all the Torts, January Ist, 1858... bewedes 13, 139 











, 
Deduct Exp’ rts & Ship’ nts inland to Canada from all the Portsin 1868. 13,682 19,203} 


23,173 |203,493/167,763|258,104 
Deduct Stock at all the Ports, January 1, 1859.........| 14,200|.......| 25,781] 5,031) 13,346 


Total Supply 28, 4691307 176 
12 288 











Total Consumption of Foreign é 23,173 267 7 12|162,732}244,758 














Consumption of Foreign in 1858, as above 
Consumption of Foreignin 1857 


Increase in 1858.. eee 
Consumption of Foreign in 1858. 
Add crep of 1857-58 of Louisiana, Texas, Florida, &c., the bulk of which came to 
market in 1858, and assuming the Stock Ist January, each year, to be oqua.tlés 143,736 


Would make the Total Consumption in the United States of Cane Sugar in 1858 .388,492 
Total Consumption of Domestic and Foreign in 1857 7 


— —_ 


Increase in 1858 107,727 


Crops of Lowisiana Sugar for twenty-two years. 
Hhds. , Year. Hhds. 
.«+- 65,000 | 1848... 


279,697 
. - 862,296 





2.—COTTON CROP OF THE UNITED STATES, 1858-9. 


According to our usual custom, we condense the annual report of the New- 
York Shipping List, relating to the cotton crop ; and will also, hereafter, glean 
from the valuable tables of the Charleston Courier. 

The receipts for the year which closed on the lst September, were, at 


of which 145,254 were old stock’ 
I ee LN Fen Saree 1,818,452 { and from other ports. 
Mobile.. ibbsa os 7 015 “ 11,609“ “ 
Galveston Sadie cecese® a awee 
Florida Ports 


Charleston 

North Carolina ports. 

Virginia ports 

Ree’d at N. Y., Boston, ete., from Soe etc. 
“ Philadelphia, 
a Baltimore. “ 
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The actual crop, including the home consumption at the South, the stocks 
in the interior and on the plantations, the quantity lost by fire, etc., is esti- 
mated 


For the year 1858-9, Gh... .ccvs seasepda ep eerenateresctanns 4,017,000 bales. 
For the year 1857-8, BE. cccccccscebecosess wabese o> ere 7 000 
For the year 1856-7, at........see0e.+-- SavGeeecees oecees 


Of the Southern consumption, it is estimated that 29,000 bales are manufac- 
tured in North Carolina, 20,000 in South Carolina, 26, 000 i in Georgia, 10,000 in 
Alabama, 18,000 in Tennessee, and 45,000 on the Ohio. 

Comparative Crop Statement. 


Bales. 


2 ay ‘519 | oea| 1347—8 
3,527,845 | 1846—7 
854—5 2,847,339 1845—6 
1858—4...... 2,930,027 | 1844—5 
1852—3.. . .. .3,262.882 | 1843—4 
1851—2...... 3,015,020 
1850— 2,356,257 | 1841—2 


Crop or Sea Istanp Corron.—The crop of this staple, the past year, (inclu- 
ded in the General Statement) was as follows: Florida, 20,853 bales ; Georgia, 
9,952; and S. Carolina, 18, 734. Total, 49,039 bales, against 40,566 in 1857-8 , 
45,314 in 1856-7 ; 44,512 in 1855-6; 40,841 in 1854-5; and 39, 686 in 1853-4’ 


Export to Foreign Ports, 1858-9. 








To Great To To North; Other e 
Britain. | France. jof Burope.|F’n Ports.) ™?4™ 


256,447 182,475 146,963 | 1,580,581 
105,770 38,287 19,494 
ie 7,875 | 23,036 2,000 
Florida ........ ; os 51 es 
Savannah.... Spiencdoew need 7,815 11,264 4,560 
Charleston . a - 42,284 40,590 39,003 
North Carolina , - .- ++ ee rie 








” 84 
81,417 9,304 
35 


2, 





Granp ToTaL 2,019,252 , 330,012 
Total last year 1,809,966 215,145 


Inercase 209,286 " 114,867 























Consumption of Cotton in the United States. 


North of Va. Elsewhere. Total. North of Va. Elsewhere. Total. 


1847—8. ..bales.523,892 92,152 616,044) 1853—4...bales.592,284 144,952 
1848—9.........604,143 138,342 642,485 cevessessSTL,117 185,295 
1849-50........-476,486 187,012 613,498 

1850—1.........886,429 99,185 485.614 

1851—2.........588,322 111,281 ; +’ 

1852—8.........650,393 153,382 808,725 cee 090,218 
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Consumption of Cotton in the U. S. for 1858-"59. 

















Tota Crop or tas Unirep Srares, as before stated..............{... bales .| 3,851,481 
Add— 
Stocks on hand at the commencement of the year, Ist Sept., 1858... | 
Be TO HORNS obcc cnccecns corccseseccagess Jkbacenonens 57,604 
Ten Cine TOwUGTE OEE. oasis vce ecco cc cnccedccvesvcnnsesennce 45,322 
——| 102,926 
BROODS CUES OL. i dcin' 55a case cumes cs cotcoed cieccicbe sds cqunes 3,954,407 
Deduct therefrom— 
The Export to Foreign ports.............. 60. eeeseees 3,021, 43 
PT eee 884 
| 3,020,519 
Stocks on hand, Ist September, 1859 : | 
BD We BOWE MOWER. 5 ds os ccc ecince cscostustncsaentes 85,369 
ee CRO BOGUT IONS inc den es ccasnncccecam npackilbahas 63,868) 
. 149,237 
Burnt at New-Orleans, New-York, and Philadelphia........... 11,492 
Burnt and Manuf’d at Mobile, Charleston, and Galveston..... 1,242 
Momminstared fa Virginia. oii nos ss cccsecicidecectieh acceede 11,699 
24,433 
——— | 3,194,189 
Taken for Home Use North of Virginia ...............5. <4 seeeeeveeere bales .760,218 
Taken for Home Use in Virginia, and South and West of Virginia.............. 167 433 
Total consumed in the United States (including burnt at the ports), 1858-’59 ...... 927,651 


3.—THE BUSINESS OF INSURANCE. 


WE are in receipt of a pamphlet published by the Zirna Insurance Company, 
or Harrrorp, Connecticut, showing the enormous amount of business which 
is being transacted by it in every section of the Union. Its agencies are extended 
in every quarter, and more than forty per cent. of its business is in the Southern 
and Western States. 

“ The feompany has received over $15,000,000 premiums, and paid upward of 
$12,000,000 losses ; is now in receipt, annually, of premiums closely approxima- 
ting $1,600,000, and a revenue of fully $100,000 yearly—the income from invest- 
ments, independent of insurance. Its stock, of $100 per share, finds a read 
sale at $200, being precious and scarce at that ;—a position and condition legiti- 
mately earned from time and good deeds, by giving value received to each trust 
and Cbligation, and ever squaring the trials to the proportioned strength. 

“ Its organization unites the counsels and experience of age, to the fresh energy 
of youth ; a proper tone of conservatism, with ambition. In its direction are 
united the retired capitalist and able financier, the leading merchant or manu- 
facturer, members of the law and other professions, as well as the experienced 
underwriter. This association, with wealth, experience, prestige, and labor, 
vitalizes prosperity by crumbling obstacles and surmounting difficulties that im- 
pede its pathway to progress and success. 

“Tt is observable at a glance, its business has not been conducted on the re- 
tail plan of the smallest amount for the greatest profit, but a more wholesome 
and wholesale kind, where $1,000,000 was judged better at 10 to 15 per cent. net 
profit, than $50,000 at 50 per cent. profit ;—a system not at all times meeting 
the sanction of competitors, though satisfactory to others concerned. Accommo- 
dations for an enlarged business, prompt and successfully, are made with increased 
conveniences. 

“The main source of strength in the plan pursued by the A®tna, is the aggre- 
gation of profitable premiums in greatest number, with diffusion of risks, to not 
concentrate disaster beyond a given average. Experience has been purchased 
and paid for, and it intends improving its lessons, as shown most judicious. Past 
practice best indicates how the company will continue to administer its trusts for 
the future.” 
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AGRICULTURAL DEFICIENCIES IN EUROPE. 


Mr. John Day of New-York, read recently, before the American Geographical 
and Statistical Society of New-York, a very thoroughly prepared paper upon the 
Slatisties of American Agriculture, in which he compares the results in the 
several States of the Union, contrasting them with those of foreign countries, 
making at the same time many useful suggestions for the schedules of the National 
Census of 1860. We are indebted to him for a copy of the paper, which makes 
quite a volume in print. 

We agree with Mr. Day in regarding the relative decline of the agricultural 
population in our country, as compared with the mercantile and manufacturing, 
as being an unfavorable symptom, and have had occasion before to develop the 
idea in our pages. The experience ef Europe, as given by him in the following 
extract, is very suggestive : 


The overplus of population and deficiency of food in Europe is of such recent 
origin, and as yet so slightly felt, that as a nation we have hardly begun to realize 
that it is to be of permanent continuance. But European economists recognize 
and appreciate the fact, that an inevitable and increasing demand for food, with 
an insufficient and diminishing home-supply, will give heneeforth to the bread 
question, an immense political as well as moneyed significance; and the suffi- 
ciency of each successive crop at home and abroad, to satisfy the wants of the 
people, within the limits of their capacity to purchase, is become a question of 
constantly recurring and earnest speculation. 

France and England are competitors in the corn and cattle markets of the 
world. The price of food is becoming enhanced by the simultaneous demands 
of their merchants at.all the sources of foreign supply ; and this accounts for 
the singular fact that our agricultural returns are sought for abroad, with more 
eagerness than among ourselves ; and that in the absence of official returns, the 
most accurate statements and approximations are to be found in The Mark Lane 
Express, and London Farmers’ Magazine, and are thence transferred to the 
columns of the American newspapers for the information of American farmers. 
Thus does individual enterprise seek and partially obtain those results, which 
governments alone can “a furnish. The contemplative statesmen of 
those countries, especially of England, foresee that, with a limited area and an 
increasing population, the time is at hand when, despite every effort to postpone 
it, by improved cultivation, in which England now leads the world, their own 
productions will be more and more inadequate to supply the needs of their 
people, and the failure of a single harvest, according to an English writer, might 
be naturally followed by war, famine, and disease. 

A brief century ago a very different state of things existed. In 1756, M. 
D’Angqueille, a French political economist and statesman, remarked, that “ Eng- 
land could grow corn enough in one year to supply herself for four.” 

Now, England is said to import food annually to the amount of some forty-five 
millions sterling, in corn, wheat, barley, oats, beans, meal, and flour ; besides live 
animals, meat, cheeese, and butter; and her population is increasing at the rate 
of a thousand a day. 

The contrast between now and then is the more remarkable, when we remember 
that England is estimated to have three times as much land under cultivation as 
when D’Anqueille wrote, and that the ratio of her crops to the acre is doubled, if 
not trebled. 
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In France, despite the efforts of government to secure for the people sufficiency 
of food, the scientific researches of M. Payen, of the French Institute, on the 
public alimentation of France, confirm the inferences drawn by M. de Lavergne 
from the condition of the French peasantry. The nation, it is said, have not 
enough to eat, even to supply the natural wants of the human frame. 

The official report of the produets of the recent universal Exposition of France, 
in dwelling upon the agricultural ability of the empire to support its population 
—referring to the fact that France has raised in good years 97,000, heeto- 
litres of wheat, which represents the sustenance of 32,000,000 of individuals, 
added, “and there are unfortunately more than 4,000,000 of our compatriots who 
are not in the habit of eating bread:” Indeed, it has been broached as an inter- 
esting question how far the physical deterioration of the standard growth in 

arts of the French empire is the result of an moengnts supply of nutritious 
cod. Some plausibility is given to this suggestion, by the statement that the 
number of conscripts who are rejected on account of deficient health, strength, 
and stature, is constantly on the increase. Forty per cent. are said to be turned 
back for that cause, although since 1759, the standard has been three times 
reduced, as large a Brogernen of the conscripts is below the required height 
(five feet two inches), as before the changes, showing, as the late Professor John- 
ston remarks, how closely the discussion of agriculture is connected with that 
of the most profound social evils.* The importance and dignity of the entire 
subject become yet more striking in view of the great truth so forcibly alluded 
to by Lord Stanley in his Address on Public Health, “ That whatever exception 
may be found in individua! instances, when you come to deal with man in the 
mass, physical and social decay necessarily go together.” t 

In Spain, whose central table-lands are reckoned among the finest wheat- 
growing districts in the world, the culture is most rude and imperfect, and some 
tracts are partly overgrown with broom and daphne. 

The governments of Europe are awake to the importance of the question. In 
France the Imperial interdict is continued to September, 1858, against the ex- 
portation of grain, and for the encouraging its importation. 

In Spain, similar measures are said to have been adopted. In England and 
iedhaind science is making every effort to diseover and arrest the potato-rot, which 
is reported to be spreading also in France. 

Throughout Prussia, Austria, Belgium, Holland, Bavaria, and most of the 
minor German States, the increase of population is attended not with an increase, 
but rather with a decrease of the breadth of land devoted to cereal produce. 
In France, that decrease has been made greater by the absorption of land in the 

ultivation of the Silesian sugar-beet; and a similar decrease is found in Western 
} saci with the exception of Belgium and Holland, whieh are grazing rather 
than agricultural countries, and are themselves purehasers of foreign grain. 
And excepting also Russia, which is making extraordinary efforts, involving no 
slight revolutions, social and political, to maintain its markets, and to secure agri- 
cultural supremacy. That mighty empire, with a population of sixty millions of 
souls, and embracing, in Europe, Asia, and America, one sixteenth of the whole 
world, presents many prominent points of similarity as well as contrast to the 
United States, which, without anticipating the rivalry that may hereafter arise be- 
tween the two countries, invest, with a peculiar interest for our own countrymen, 
the newly-developed features of its imperial poliey, and especially those which 
relate to the social elevation of its laborers and the improvement of its modes 
of culture. 

Agriculture, in the Continental States, is at a low ebb, and by no means keeps 
pace with the increasing requirements of the population. 

For the supply of their wants, annually becoming greater, they begin to look 
in great part to the American continent. “One fact,” says the Mark Lane 
Gazette, ‘is clear, that it is to Western America that we must in future iook fer 
the largest amount of cereal produce.” 








* On the authority of Rubickon, as quoted by Prof. J. F. W. Johnston, in one of his ad- 
dresses before the New-York State Agricultural Society. 
+ Address, delivered before the National Association for the Promotion of Secial Science 
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1.—FREE SCHOOLS OF CHARLESTON. 


We are in receipt of the Annual Report of the Commissioners of the Free 
Schools of Charleston, S. C., and are delighted to record the great advances in 
popular education which is being observed there. The Chairman of the board, 
Mr. Memminger, states the whole number in the Primary Schools at 653 pupils, 
and that, in the last year, the Normal School building has been completed, and 
the school itself put in operation. 

. The amount expended for the construction of the new school houses and fot 
repairs of old ones is $20,843; and in the Normal School construction and ex- 
penses, $18,438, 

Whole expense of each pupil per annum, $11 60. 

Contrasting the great advantages of the public school system with its cost, Mr. 
Memminger makes the following admirable argument to the large property- 
holders and tax-payers, who imagine themselves sometimes to be contributing 
more than their proper quota of the expense : 

If the tax levied upon our community for the support of these two thousand 
children were called tuition money, every one would wonder at the cheapness of 
edueation: eleven dollars and sixty cents for tuition and books for a whole 
year. It cannot be that in this aspect any complaint is made. 

The amounts paid by some corporations, and by those who conduct extensive 
business, are large, and woe: suggest er in that direction. The state 
Tax itself, on banks and sales of merchandise, is not justly proportioned to the 
other po, ape of taxation. This is the true cause of any seeming injustice, and 
ought to be corrected Apart from this, the amount of the tax paid by corpora- 
tions seems large, because it is paid by the corporation in one aggregate, instead 
of being divided among its stockholders, who are, in fact, the owners of the 
corporation. A bank has no children to educate, and no seeming concern in 
education ; its officers look at our schools from this point of view, and lose sight 
of the fact, that they are merely Trustees of hundreds who have children, and 
who have the deepest interest in education. But, besides all this, none really 
have a more substantial interest in education than the largest owners of property. 
The government which protects, controls and taxes that property, is adminis- 
tered by voters, many of whom—nay, a majority of whom—may be ignorant and 
uneducated. The pel yp has not even a voice in the government, but must 
stand, bound hand and foot, at the merey of those who vote. Can any invest- 
ment of part of their means be more judicious than to teach these rulers 
wisdom, and justice, and virtue? 

In South Carolina this relation between property and education is even closer 
than elsewhere. The political power of every election district is increased by its 
property, but the power when gained is shared equally between the owner of the 
property and his neighbor who may own nothing. If my property confers on 
my neighbor additional political power, and I can only share equally with him 
in the government, it is plain that I have a direct interest in his education, and 
that this interest becomes elevated into a duty by the relations which subsist 
between us, and by the power which I have been the means of enlarging for good 
or for evil. Fortunately for the welfare of mankind, the wisdom of God has so 
united every interest of society with education, that we cannot investigate any 
relation without being brought to the same conclusion, namely: that the best 
inheritance of our children is a wise, liberal and virtuous education. 
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2.—POLYTECHNIC EDUCATION. 


The term polytechnic, derived from two Greek words signifying “many arts,” 
is applied, in Germany, to institutions designed to educate young men in what 
are known, in Europe, as the “industrial professions,” viz.: civil engineering, 
manufacturing chemistry, mechanical engineering, architecture, metallurgy, 
mine engineering, &e. Professions which, owing to the rapid advance of the ap- 
plied sciences, now rank among the most honorable and luerative of human em- 
ployments. 

The great necessity of such institutions in America had long been felt by 
a and —— engaged in developing our resources, and in erecting 
publie works, as well as by prominent educators ; but it was not until 1848 that 
the first movement was made by the opening of the Philadelphia School of 
Chemistry, in which the applications of that science to manufactures and the 
arts of construction generally, were practically taught in a large and well- 
furnished labratory. 

In 1850, the principal of the Chemical School went to Europe, and made a 
minute inspection of the polytechnie and mining schools of the Continent, re- 
turning at the expiration of a year. Agreeably to his report and plan, the 
Polytechnic College of the State of Pa., was organized under an act of incorpo- 
ration granted by the legislature of the State, March, 1853, and in October of 
the same year the college was formally opened in the eommodious building 
which it now occupies, on West Penn square. 

The opening of the institution was an event in the educational history of the 
country, for by it was supplied the only remaining want in American professional 
education. Eminent literary colleges, colleges of medicine, law, and divinity, 
and common schools unrivalled in the world, we had long had, but the poly- 
technic college to which Continental Europe owes so much of her present prog- 
ress and perfection in the industrial arts, until then found no place in a country 
where, above all others, it is most needed. About fifty young men from Penn- 
sylvania and other States, the West Indies and South America, have during the 
session just closed, been pursuing their studies at the Polytechnic College. The 
influence of such an institution wisely established in that great mining and manu- 
facturing centre, must, ere long, be felt through its accomplished graduates, in 
all the channels of industrial art, and it becomes those of us who are identified 
with great Southern educational movements to seek so to mould our system, 
that it too shall bear upon the development of our industrial resources. The 
military feature which will, probably, be so prominent in the State Seminary of 
Learning of Louisana, is entirely wanting in the Pennsylvania Polytechnie Col- 
lege. Our friends in the Pelican State are disposed to model after West Point, 
which is, in many respects, a copy of the Paris Ecole Polytechnique, the military 
school of the first Napoleon. Our brethren of the Keystone State have copied 
after German ccuteil, at Berlin and Carlsruhe, and let us not haste to say, that 
they have acted unwisely. The adoption of the very best plan—a matter of 
capital interest to every Southerner—can be seeured only after the discussion of 
all the facts and the summing up of the united testimony of experience. To this 
end histories and descriptions of American institutions are far more valuable 
than reports on European education, and few are more instructive than that of 
the college we have briefly noticed. 


MISCKLLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 





1.—CHARACTER OF TENNESSEE COTTONS. 


We have been favored with the correspondence relating to this subject, which 
ecently took place between the commercial house of Bayliss & Guthrie of 
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Memphis, Tenn., and John Pope, Esq., President of the Agricultural Society of 
Shelby county. * 

Mr. Pope is informed by these gentlemen, that there has been recently a fall- 
ing off in the high character of Memphis cottons, growing out of careless or 
fraudulent packing and ginning, and that on this account, it is to be feared the 
city will lose unless there be found a remedy, the rank she has been taking 
as a cotton mart. Say Messrs. B. & G.: 


The selling of falsely-packed cotton is not what we so much desire to call 
your attention to because that is clearly, and in all respects a premeditated fraud, 
and we can have no hope of reaching any one guilty of it, by anything short of 
a legal remedy of a stringent penal character. It is the careless and imperfect 
ginning, slovenly, uneven and dirty packing, which may or may not be the re- 
sult of design, that is ruining onr reputation, and forcing those who have sought 
our market to look for others where this trouble is not met with. 

If we leave the question of honesty entirely out of view, the other one of 
profit will not for a moment bear discussion, as between clean, well-handled 
cottons and the reverse. 

But this is not all; the planter who may send such dirty cotton to market 
himeelf, loses in price and a ready sale, at which no one regrets, but he also 
does so much to injure his neighbor, and prevents the full enjoyment and profit 
of his reputation as a good Soon by the injury he does to the market in 
general. 

The answer of Mr. Pope is spirited, and worthy of preservation in our 
pages : 

It is well worthy of note, that in nearly all instances of alleged fraud, there 
is a tenons agent standing between the planter himself. and the cotton 
press where the fraud is committed. This agent, known as an overseer, is 
rightly presumed to be directly cognizant of every business that transpires on 
the plantation. The legal evidence of this agent is the starting point in the 
investigation of this matter, and not a newspaper bulletin, announcing the guilt 
of the planter, in advance, inflicting a ruinous stigma on his character without 
legal evidence. The fraud may have been committed at the press by the negro, 
without the knowledge of the overseer, or on the order of the overseer without 
the knowledge of the employer, or by the conspiracy of all three. I say, let 
the law of evidence take its course, and give the planter the full benefit of the 
protecting jurisdiction of the courts; and I would respectfully suggest, when- 
ever a case of reclamation is presented, let the planter be respectfully sum- 
moned to the counting-room of the cotton broker, and an explanation demanded, 
and if not satisfactory to the extent of his personal exculpation, take him through 
the gauntlet—otherwise exact the full amount of damages, with an emphatic 
admonition to him, heneeforth to follow the wholesome advice of Ben Franklin — 
if you want a thing well done on your plantation, see that it is done yourse//. 
So much for the simple, honest remedy suggested. 

Indulge me in a few remarks in regard to the unhappy effect it is alleged that 
the selling of falsely-packed cotton in our market has had in deteriorating the 
ee of our Tennessee cottons. You may truly assert it as an indispu- 
table fact, that for many years Tennessee cottons, shipped from Memphis, had at- 
tained, deservedly, a very high reputation. Indeed, it had become a proverbial! 
distinetion in the New-Orleans market, that fancy buyers and Northern manu- 
facturers had sought their samples in preference to all others. This very prom- 
inent fact is another common illustration: whenever any marketable com- 
modity attains a high character, men are apt to beguile themselves into the 
belief, that spurious fraudulent imitations are carelessly overlooked in the 
eagerness of competition among buyers. With the conviction that a serious 
taint has been inflicted on our market by these too frequent frauds, you have, 
with public-spirited zeal, invoked the attention of our planters to the many 


* 
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negligences—such as “imperfect ginning, slovenly and dirty packing”—all 
tending to bring our cottons down to the tail end of the market, besides rob- 
bing us of all our past renown. 

You may, perhaps, advert to it as a source of just pride, that our Northern 
manufactures have, for the last two years, been extending a very flattering 
patronage to the eotton market of Memphis. We have all felt the impulse in 
the increased price of our staple in this new competition in our market. By 
this exchange, the wants of the consumer are at once made known to the pro- 
ducer; and the manufacturer, ceasing to be the speculator, increases his recom- 
pense, and by the legitimate medium of exchange, the planter receives a full, 
equitable regard for his crop. The Northern manufacturer enters our market 
with one fourth cent margin in his favor between Memphis and New-Orleans— 
the speculator has three fourths against him in the same competition. In 
plainer words—it takes seven dollars on a bale of cotton delivered at the focal 
market of New-York to pay the speculator—on the other hand it takes only 
five dollars on the bale, including commissions and insurance, delivered at the 
same market, to pay the manufacturer. Besides, we have nine lines of rail- 
road bidding actively for our Memphis cottons, to wit: four from St. Louis, 
one to Cairo, one to Evansville, and three to Cincinnati.. 

We have a striking illustration ofthe value of this transportation in the fact, 
that in a recent modification of the tariff of freight by the several railroad com- 
panies, the price on every article but cotton was increased. The commercial 
statisties of our city show that the shipment of cotton from Memphis to the 
Northern markets, was about 28,000 bales for the year 1857 ; and for the last 
vear, it run up to the immense amount of 82,000 bales. What a combination 
of facts is here presented to stimulate the self-interest of our planting ecommu- 
nity to sustain the character of our cotton market, and especially the mfegrity 
of the great staple itself. 

It affords me pleasure to say to you, in conclusion, that I am gratified that 
you have brought this subject before the public in a manner that gives the 
pees a chance of a fair hearing, with the assurance that the premises shall 
e referred to the consideration of the Agricultural Society of our county. 


2.—AGES OF FOREIGN IMMIGRANTS. 


Ages of the Passengers arriving in the United States from Foreign Countries 
during each of the last four years, namely 1855-68. 








Age. 1855. 1856. 1857. 1858. 

Under 5 years of age............... 19,986... .16,899. .. .21,248. . . .10,353 
Between 5and10.................. 18,083... .14,405....16,158.... 8,186 
Between 10 and 15.................15,076. ...11,928....18,142.... 7,875 
Between 15 and 20............ wees 31,010... .84,818... .46,605. . . . 28,3382 
Between 20 and 25.............. . ..89,567....40,827....52,204.... 29,588 
Between 25 and 30. ... 2.2.26... 0500 $4,828... .382,669....40,955. .. . 25,371 
Between 30 and 35................. 21,708 .... 19,181... .20,830....13,785 
Between 35and40.......... eae. - 18,027. ... 14,641... . 16,599... . 10,895 
Forty years and upward............ 25,155... .19,005....22,808.... 15,545 
Ai BUC ONE 3: 55).66 6k. RT oe 836. . .*19,878....21,583.... 526 

BOR 08 i eee 230,476 224,496 271,982 144,906 





* Of this number 7,813 we:e under 21 years of age, and 10,945 were above 21 years of age 
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3.—POPULATION OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


We are indebted, -ays the Columbia (S. C.) Guardian, to the kindness of W,. 
R. Huntt, Esq., for the following valuable comparative statement of the census 
of the State. It will be seen that the figures are given for every decade from 
1809 to 1859. 

Besides the information contained in the table referred to, Mr. Huntt has fur- 
nished us with the following earlier statistics of the white population of the State : 
In 1670, white inhabitants, 150 ; in 1700, 5,500 ; in 1723, 14,000 ; in 1734, 7,233 ; 
in 1765, 40,000; in 1773, 65,000 ; in 1792, 140,178; in 1800, 196,255 

























































































Eo )1889 to 1849, /1849 to 1869, 
way.) i oF 
21 2/3) $)§% 
DisTRicTs. 1809. | 1819. | 1829. | 1839. | 1849. |1859. Ea $| 2 512 
5) 5 cs] 8 3) 
é > r=] o 
| ar ee] le 
Abbeville ..............| 12126} 15005 14832 14066] 13206| 11216) ....| ... | 800) ....| 190 
BEI Cnc es vcocnesces as ih ta soi he ubess Sn Pn. oui pis Bes cok Giitsned 
AllSaints................| 708 786) 976) 783)..... |..... BE gpg MEY ain 
All Saints (upper & iower)|...... Ie tt oo W171) 1236) ... |... 
Barnwell ..............- 7646} 8483 8719) 10978) 1: 12751] 2261) 1278|....| 495).... 
rR ht 8 8512| 9452| 10522} 9345| 10164, 7375, . | 819|....| .....2789 
Chesterfield ......... ..| 8601] 4368] 5139) 5413) 6840) 7644! 274] 1427/....| 800]... 
Obrist Ohurch............| 506} 412} 464! 9386) 346| 1003) ....| .. 40) 657 
Claremont ..... , | 4982} 6119) 5824) 5583)...... Hines | 187 eles 
Clarendon. ee a 3146) 3333)...... 4902) .. |... me 
Darlington...............| 5024) 6604) 6386, 6029) 8586 10168 .-- | 2557]... | 1580) .. 
Edgefield ................| 15666] 14942] 14056] 15060 16256] 15434) 1013] 1187) .. | ... 11187 
Fairfield ................ | 8856} @8314) 9470} 9152] 7164 7327, ...| .. 1088] 163]... 
Greenville .... .«+-| 10748] 9472} 11456) 12586) 13569] 16842| 1130} 983! | 3273|" "|. 
Horry or Kingston. ......| 2346] 2767] 2945| 8245) 4249! 5727) 200] 1104) | 1478}... 
Kershaw ............ ...| 4885} 5240/ 4922] 3947) 4947| 5508) ....) 1000)". || 561|... 
Ranonster ......0122+s0. | 5293} 5520) 5659] 5509] 5691] 6473| |..|| yaal°°"'| 78a)” 
Laurens .........0.- «| 12068) 12971) 13701) 12382| 12025) 10650 “gas! ..+.| 857) ..- [1870 
Lexjngton........... .| 4061} 4209) 5211} 5846) 7399) 8726) 635/ 1553)... _| 1327)... 
Marion...... cesseee «| 68308} 6080} 6938] $296) 9897) 11456) 1358] 1601) | 1559)... 
Mariborough ............| 3648| 3502}. 8763} 4118] 5004) 5160 356 885, |_| 156. 
Newberry ..... .. «sess» | 8960) 9993) 10082} $286) 8822) 7021| ... | 536)....) ..../1801 
Orange .........--.--.-.:| 4173] 4252} 4946! 5276] 6075, 5843) 329 799 ..-| 282 
Pendleton... . dino 0 20304; 23738) 24330) ebane | 691) . } a on 
Es. . «seh ahetns ges Re 88 OR | 12788] 15110, ~~. ... | 2322). . 
Prince William ........ | 1564, 1281} 1614) 1336] 1766) * |...| ago °°] .... 
Prince George Winyaw ..| 1574) 1671) 1821 2014) 2084} 2754) 193!) 70....| 670 
Richland ............ ...| 3482) 4760) 5654| 5773) 6830) 7148) 119] 1057| __|| 318)... 
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1.—Appleton’s New Cyclopedia. We 
have recently received Volume V. It 
is an invaluable work for every library, 
is American in its character, is a libra- 
ry in itself, and is the highest standard 
of reference. Though only half as 
expensive, it is better adapted, in many 
respects, to American use than the far 
famed Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
will be found to embody all the great 
results of original investigation which 
distinguish the present century. The 
other volumes will follow in rapid sue- 
cession. We shall have occasion here- 
after to present some of their results 
to our readers. 


2.— Southern Institutes, by Mn. Sawyer, 
of La. 


We have made some examination of 
the work of Mr. Sawyer upon slavery. 
It seems to be carefully prepared—an 
immense amonnt of very valuable 
learning upon this interesting subject 
has been tees together, analyzed 
and digested, and, barring some care- 
lessness of diction, has been presented 
in quite a readable form. We think, 
however, that more credit should have 
been given to the original sources 
whence the greater portion of the in- 
formation embraced in the volume is 
derived. Mr. Fletcher’s “‘ Studies on 
Slavery,” although somewhat crude 
and undigested, furnishes a considera- 
ble portion of Mr. Sawyer's learning, 
and it was scarcely fair to have omitted 
all mention of him. 

Although many books upon this 


fruitful subject have been written within | 


the past few years, we hail with pleas- 
ure every accession to this species of 
literature. The great book upon 
slavery has yet to be written. In the 
meanwhile such books as Mr. Sawyer’s 
and all books upon the subject subserve 
a valuable purpose as data for the fu- 
ture philosopher and historian, who is 





yet to treat it as it deserves. None 
yut a Southern author of rare abilities 
and calm philosophic temper ean do it 
justice. If Prof. Dew were yet living, 
with the ripened experience he would 
have acquired, and with the light fur- 
nished by the incessant discussion of 
the past fifteen years, he might have 
written the great treatise. As it is, his 
essay, making proper allowance for the 
early period of its appearance, is prob- 
ably the best which has yet been pub- 
lished. It is searcely to be expected 
that the question of slavery will ever 
be better understood than it is at this 
time. All that is now wanted is some 
taster mind to systematize, to arrange, 
to digest and analyze the facts and 
principles now known, and enuneiate 
them in easy, familiar, and perspicuous 
style. This work we hope to see per- 
formed in our day, and it will make a 
reputation for all time for the author 
who is fortunate enough to achieve it. 


Travels and Discoveries in North and 
Central Africa, by Henry Barrn. 
Vol. III. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


We have recently published an elab- 
orate article reviewing and extracting 
from the first and second volumes of 
this able work. A contemporary re- 
marks of the third volume : 


The chief interest of this third volume 
consists in his visit to Timbuktu, which has 
geverally been regarded as the great com- 
mercial ‘city’ of Negroland ; but, in fact, 
the city has only houses of mad and matting, 
contains but 13,000 souls, or rather bodies, 
and isso poor and wretched that the ar 
presents of Doctor Barth, bernus, or Ara 
cloaks, pistols, rose-oil (for the people are 
very fond of greasing their woal) , tobacco, 
and bits of calico, seem to have been the 
occasion of constant rivairy and dispute 
betweep the headmen, “sultans’ and 
“sheiks,” all the time of his stay. The 
road, too, between Timbuktu and the Niger 
river, was infested at all times by hordes of 
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infidel pagans, (the Fulbe of Timbuktu are 
Mohammedans, at your service, reader), and 
the tribes of the Tawarek were very active 
all round the town in capturing +laves, 
which are their principal wealth. 
° * * * * * 

On the whole, Doctor Barth’s picture of 
Negroland is not Arcadian. In the midst of 
such a teeming tropical clime, he found the 
black creatures suffering often from famine— 
that wa« when the slaves of one tribe were 
carried off by another: and we have frequent 
notices of this sort. 

Zogirma may contain from 7,000 to 8,000 
inhabitants; butat that time it was suffering 
greatly from famine, on account of the war 
which had been raging for the last two years 
between the Fulbe conquerors of the country 
and the native inhabitants, the Dendi, who, 
favored by the weakness of the government 
of their oppressors, had risen to assert their 
independence. 

Travelling between Gando and Kambassa: 

Three miles and a half beyond Badda- 
badda, we reached Gaumache. at present 
reduced to a small hamlet, or rather 
“‘rumde,” inhabited exclusively by slaves, 
and adorned by a few specimens of the 
butter-tree and the dorowa. It wag once a 
large walled town; but in the sanguinary 
war between the native Kabawa and the con- 
quering tribe of the Fulbe, it was destroyed 
by the former, 

, And again, three miles further on: 

This place which a short time ago was the 
seat of human well-being, had been destroyed 
by the enemy on the 29th of the preceding 
month, and all the inhabitants carried into 
slavery, notwithstanding the presence of the 
expedition which, as [ have mentioned above, 
marched out from Gando to the sucsor of 
their countrymen. 

“Carried into slavery.”” The Doctor ought 
to have mention that they were carried out 
of one slavery into another: and, indeed, if 
any of the slave-owners were also carried 
into slavery they were carried into ths 
right place. 


4.—The Telegraph Manual, by Tat. P 
Suarrvyer, of Kentucky. New-York: 
Pudney & Russell, 1859. 

Mr. Shaffner, who is well known as 
one of the most experienced and best 
telegraphers in the country, and who 
has had an active part in the establish- 
ment of many important lines, inelud- 
ing the proposed one to Europe, has 
here furnished quite a volume to the 
public, which includes a complete his- 
tory and deseription of the semaphorie, 
electric, and magnetic telegraphs of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, in 
ancient and modern times, and illus- 
trates the subject with more than six 
hundred drawings, and with several 
steel portraits of eminent telegraphers. 
The curious in such matters will find 
the whole subject of the telegraph, 
theoretically and practically unfolded 
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and explained in a manner that will 
bring it within the comprehension of 
the dullest intellect. 


5.—Beulah, by Avevsta J. Evans. 

New-York: Derby & Jackson, 

1859. 

We are indebted to the author for a 
copy in advance of its regular publi- 
cation. 

Miss Evans is a young lady of Mo- 
bile, of charming address, manners, 
and conversation, who is just now 
making her debut in the literary world, 
and challenging for herself its highest 
honors. With great sprightliness as 
well as depth of intellect, with a wide 
and varied range of information, and 
with much boldness in the discussion 
of social and philosophical subjects, 
she has produced in Beulah, what ma 
be considered one of the best Ameri- 
can novels. We have read it with 
lively and growing interest, and though 
at times the narrative and discussion 
are spun out to too great length, per- 
haps, there are chapters of deep 
pathos, which are worthy of the 
most eminent in the walks of literature. 
Miss Evans has, a high career open- 
ing upon her, and as she is @ na- 
tive Georgian, we extend to her a warm 
Southern welcome. Her reception 
among the authors, publishers, and 
erities of the North is already bril- 
liant, 

“Throughout the work,” says one 
authority, “may be traced an earnest 
desire and effort to lead young and gift- 
ed minds into surer paths than philoso- 
phic systems furnish, and to encourage 
and foster in every soul germs of the 
Beautiful, which, properly developed, 
would insure pure and Prealthful sthe- 
ties, In fine, Beulah is the history of 
a very gifted and ambitious woman, 
whose life, early overshadowed by 
numerous sorrows, gradually brighten- 
ed as she earnestly strove to discharge 
the duties of her position, and conse- 
crated her talents to the service of the 
Good, the True, and the Beautiful. 


5.— Hours with my Pupils: or, Educa- 
tional Addresses, ete.; The Youn 
Lady’s Guide and Parents’ an 
Teachers’ Assistant, by Mrs. Lin- 
coLn Puetrs. New-York: Charles 
Seribner, 1859. 


Mrs. Phelps is the sister of the 
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famed Mrs. Willard, of the Troy In- 
stitute, and has herself acquired high 
reputation at the head of the Patapseo 
Institute, Maryland, and as the author 
of several works upon “ Botany,” “ Nat- 
ural Philosophy,’ Chemistry,” ete. 

The present volume is made up with 
extracts from addresses and letters to 
her pupils, covering a period of oy 
years, and offering the sagest councils 
to young females upon a thousand sub- 
jects most important to their welfare 
and happiness. We wish that we 
could anticipate its careful perusal by 
this interesting class in every section, 
and that the admirable lessons which 
are inculeated could be brought home 
effectively to at least every Southern 
hearth. The closing address to her 
pupils, on retiring from Patapseo In- 
stitute, is one of much beauty and 
tenderness. 


History of the South Carolina College, | 


by M. Laborde, M. D., Columbia, 
8S. C.: Peter B. Glass, 1859. 


| 
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make the necessary surveys and sound- 
ings. He proposes to start for the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, then coast along 
the shores of Labrador to Hopedale, or 
about fifty-six degrees north latitude, 
sounding occasionally to find a deep 
bay,’ for the American terminus of his 
cable. Thence pass to South Green- 
land, sounding there, and examining 
the country for an underground line, in 
ease it should be necessary to have a 
line across Greenland. Thence the 
route will lead to Iceland, where bays 
will be sounded and shores examined 
for a land line. The expedition will 
then go to Faro Islands, where the 
wires will branch, one line running 
southward to Scotland to reach Eng- 
land, the other to Bergen, in Norway. 
The longest cable will be from Labra- 
dor to Greenland, about 500 miles ; 
and thence to Iceland, between 360 


| and 500 miles, according to the points 


touched ; from Ieeland to Faro Isles 
270 miles; from Faro to Seotland 200 


| miles ; from Faro to Norway 300 miles. 


Here is a work which will be prized | 
by the numerous alumni of the Old | 
| over the signature of a “ Native Geor- 


South Carolina College, as well as b 

scholars throughout the South. It is 
from the pen of the Professor of Met- 
aphysics, Logic, and Rhetoric, and in- 
eludes the whole period of the exist- 
ence of the College from 1801 to date, 


giving an account of the range of its | 
| He whispers into the ear of Mr. Ste- 


studies, the lives of the presidents, pro- 
fessors, and more distinguished stu- 
dents, with catalogues of allthe gradua- 
ting classes, ete. 
complished his task with much ability, 
and we could wish to see as much done 
for our other institutions of learning. 
We have marked many passages, and 
must in our next make elaborate refer- 
ences to the work. 


Mr. Suarryer, who predicted in our 
pages last year, the utter failure of the 
trans-Atlantic Cable Company, and who 
was so much ridieuled at the time, is 
now actively engaged upon a line to 
connect the two continents, which he 
sanguinely hopes to make successful. 
He sailed a few days ago from Boston, 
in a vessel which was chartered by 
himself, in order, with his assistants, to 


Dr. Laborde has ac- | 





A writer in the Charleston Mercury, 


gian,” has recently written a letter to 
the Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, ver 
critically examining the memorable 
address which was delivered by him, 
in Augusta, on the second day of July 
last, and sends us a corrected copy. 


— some very homespun, and, per- 
aps, unweleome truths, which that 
eminent statesmen will do well to con- 
sider. Among other things the follow- 
ing is said ; : 
If the South decides in favor of Cuba— 
in favor of “ more Africans,” and in favor of 
territories “ in the tropics,” we may keep on 
deciding, and that is as far as we will ever 
get. Am I right or wrong, Mr. Stephens? 
Ifl am wrong, then stubborn facts are mere 
fancies, and the firm convictions of many of 
our wisest and best men gross delusions. If 
Iam right, of what utility was it to .ecom- 
mend these three measures to the people of 
the South, or even to invite their attention 
to their consideration, without going farther, 
and suggesting some method whereby we 
might probably succeed in their accomplish- 
ment? You point out a road to power and 
prosperity which, as we are now prepared, 
we cannot travel. Your speech reminds us 
of other measures of which the South is 
either needful, or it is to her interest to de- 
feat. She will never attain justice until she 
can have made such treaties with the govern- 
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ments of the commercial world as her inter- 
ests imperatively require. Her immense 
wealth of agricultural products are of no 
value to her in obtaining her those vast 
bevefits that their proper use would com- 
mand. The tariff policy of the government, 
and its treaties with foreign powers, have 
little regard to her commercial interests, al- 
though «he furnishes the greatest portion of 
its export-. In proportion te these, ought a 
nation to receive advantageous concessions 
from other nations. The South does the fur- 
nishing, and the Union gets the profit and 
the glory ; and the Union has become to be 
the enemy of the South. If the South was 
independent to negotiate for herself, she 
could so use her power as to make it to the 
interest of France, Spain, and England, that 
she should acquire Cuba. Failing in this, 
she could shape her own conduct, and have 
the island on the terms you appear to ap- 
prove. She could treat with “ Mexico and 
Central America” for more slave territory. 
She could deciine to have avy ‘neutrality 
laws” to thwart her true policy ; and if her 
necessities required it couid go filibustering. 
She might also even legalize the piracy in 
human flesh on the coast of Africa, and have 
the certain consolation that she was,putting 
them to much better purposes than they 
were used for in their barbarous country. I 
do not say she should do this latter. T say 
she should bave the power, if her constitu- 
ted authorities so will it, and you say the 
same thing. Ina word,she should have the 
power to control her own destiny. Now she 
is a manacled giant, and her irons are put on 
her, not after a fair and manly contest, but 
by the trick and cunning which legal forms 
dictate. You say “ We control the great sta- 
ple which forms the basis of the commerce 
of the world, and if united, can, and will be 


able, in any and every event, fotake care of | 


ourselves.” By the word ‘* we,” you mean 
the people of the South. Well, let them 
unite, and continue united, and witb all their 
unity, let them attempt to svcure either of 
the measures I have named, and their 
“unity” will only the more fully at 
their want of power. There happens to be a 
large and certain majority that will have no 
trouble in disposing of their“ unity.” Hence, 
we do not, in a national and rightful sense, 
“control the great staple.’ When we sell 
it we get the money for it, and every Euro- 
pean subject has the same right in the price 
of his own products. We can “take care of our- 
selves” if we will, “ in any and every event,” 
but the tenor of your speech does not indicate 
any time or contingency when we are to be- 
gin that business. 


In another place we refer to the 
great importance of the forest resources 
of the South, but there is no State 
more fayerel in this respect than 
Louisiana. The indigenous Sylva of 
this State, as at present known, em- 
braces nearly two hundred and twenty 
species. About twenty species of for- 
eign trees and shrubs have been natur- 
alized in Louisiana, and many more 
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have been introduced and are occasion- 
ally cultivated. . 

Ko part of the North American Con- 
tinent excels Louisiana in the abun- 
dance, the diversity, the beauty, and 
the utility of her indigenous forest 
trees and shrubs. Her forest resources 
are, as yet, but imperfectly known to 
the best informed of her own citizens ; 
and until more general attention is 
ng to this subject, they cannot be 

uly appreciated. 


We were very so to have re- 
ceived too late to be accepted the very 
polite and complimentary invitation 
which was sent us by the committee to 
attend a barbecue, to be given at Port 
Gibson, Miss., in honor of Gov. McRea. 
We are glad to see this excellent gen- 
tleman, and true-hearted Southerner, 
so highly appreciated and rewarded by 
his friends, and neighbors, and fellow- 
citizens. In regard to one of his prom- 
inent measures, the Richmond Whig 
uses the following remarkable lan- 
guage : 

The whole question is one of policy : and in 
view of the Northern depredations upon us, 
and the Northern political combinations 
against our rights, it is rapidly assuming the 
proportions of absolute salvation to Southern 
States. No measure ever made such advan- 
ces in popular favor, in the same space of 
time, as this has done within the last two 
years. Its progress has been rapid, though 
silent, and its speed has been augmented by 
the growing conviction that it is essential to 
the existence of the Southern States of the 
confederacy. 


The prospectus of the Democratic 
Standard, published at Concord, N. H., 
has been forwarded to us. It price is 
$1 50 per annum. We are surprised, 
to see how sound a paper, as the follow- 
ing extract will show, ean be published 
in the heart of the Black Republican 
region: “It maintains the constitu- 
tional rights of the South with their 
slave property in the territories, and 
cordially and heartily approves of the 
deeision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Dred Scott case, 
and holds to the protection of slavery in 
the territuries, at all hazards, if neces- 
sary.” : 


—_——— 


Charles F. Liermur, Civil Engineer 
of Mobile, has invented recently a rai_ 
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way speed register, and calls our atten- 
tion to the matter in a letter from 
which we extract the following : It is 
certainly an invention of the greatest 
importance should it in practice effect 
the purposes which are aimed at, and 
we commend it to the attention of 
railroad companies. 

“The aim of the apparatus is to 
effect, by its adoption, a reform in the 
management of the running depart- 
ment of railways. That such is high- 
ly necessary, and that the subject is 
one of great importance, you are doubt- 
less aware. The want of a good sys- 
tem by which the officers in charge of 
trains are suffered to act, and their 
consequent recklessness, resulting so 
often in deplorable losses of lives and 
property is universally known. 

“ When a train is once in motion, all 
that is contained therein is dependent 
upon the will and honesty of one in- 
dividual, who is but too often an ignor- 
ant mechanic, unable to redress the 
losses he has eaused. No scheme has 
been devised yet to constitute an ‘ espi- 
onage’ over his actions, the necessity 
of which is admitted on all sides. 

“ The superintendent of a road may 
lay down the rule, for instance, that 
the engine-driver shall not go faster 
than ten miles per hour over a certain 
bridge, well knowing that it is abso- 
lutely dangerous to exceed this rate. 
But who can tell if this rule is 
obeyed or not? Which of the persons 
on the train can judge of it, and prove 
it? 

“It is alone when the bridge breaks, 
the train is smashed and several lives 
lost, that it is discovered, and even then, 
the driver, who generally gets safely 
over with his engine, and being the 
only man who knows the facts, will 
throw the blame on the bridge, that 
he went very slow indeed, and eseaped 
unharmed. 

“T wish to draw the attention not 
only of the managers of roads and of 
the stockholders, but also of the travel- 
ling public to this matter, and thus, by 
, ten sentiment, urge on the intro- 

uction of contrivances effecting this 
purpose.” 


In the present number of the Rr- 
VIEW is a new page of advertisements 
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| have large establishments engaged in 





from Richmond, Va. It gives us gréat 
pleasure to eall attention to the pro- 
gress made by manufacturers in that 
city. and to solicit for them Southern 
support. 


The Old Dominion nail works is a very 
extensive establishment producing from 


| 75,000 to 80,000 kegs per annum, which are 


equal to any in the Union. 

Burger & Boyle are manufacturers of every 
variety of circular saws of the best quality. 

J. W. Caldwell & Co. employ over fifty 
hands in the production of agricultural im- 
plements of every description. 

Francis J. Barns and James D. Brown 
the 
production of iron railings, grates, fenders, 
summer fronts, iron furniture, etc. 





Tn addition to the cards of our Rich- 
mond advertisers, we call attention to 
the following others : 


1. The Chickering Piano: The House of 
Chickering & Sons in Philadelphia is one of 
the largest of the kind in the Union, and 
the instrument is regarded everywhere as 
without a superior. Their pianos have now 
been manufactured for thirty-six years. 

2. The Steam Marble Works of John Baird, 
Philadephia, in connection with that of 
Hugh Sisson, of Baltimore. We have re- 
cently had occasion to visit this establish- 
ment, which is one of the most extensive in 
America, and executes the most perfect and 
beautiful monuments, mantels,ete. Designs 
are furnished from the hands of distinguish- 
ed artists. 

8 The card of Fowle & Co.. of Boston, re- 
ferring to the oxygenated bitters of which 
they are the groprietors, and of which John 
Wright & Co, draggists, New-Orleans, are 

nts. 

4. The American Watch Company: These 
watches are said on good authority to be 
equal to any other manufactured in this 
country or in Europe. The fact is establish- 
ed by the accurate performance of their time- 
keepers, which is considered almost unpar- 
alleled, equatling the best marine chronom- 
eters. More than 17,000 American watches 
are now in use, and the manufacturers allege 
that they have heard not more than half a 
dozen complaints, arising chiefly from acci- 
dental derangement or misusage of the 
works. 

5. A Farm in Buncombe County, North 
Carolina, This presents ani opportunity sel- 
dom to be met with of procuring a summer 
seat in one of the pleasantest and most 
charming regions in the world, blessed with 
the purest air and water, and most acceptable 
society. See the card of Messrs. Bee 
Co., Charleston. 





A graduate of Hampden Sidney College, 
Virginia, who has had experience in teach- 
ing, wishes to obtain a situation asa teacher. 
He is competent to teach Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences, and English 
branches. Good reference can be given as to 
character and qualifications. Address V., 
Farmville, Va. 








BESTOR'S CBLEBRATED GOLDEN PRN. 


This new and beautiful article of general use we have but recently brought before the pub- 
lic, and it has created for itself its own popularity, and wherever introduced or shown,commands 
an immediate sale. We assert, in all confidence, that it is the most durable, prettiest 
and best Pen ever sold, and warrant them superior to any other Metallic Pen ever intro- 
duced in.thiscountry. The testimonials we are daily receiving from our customers and friends, 
merchants, teachers of penmanship, editors, and book-keepers, corroborate all our assertions, 
and we are confident that they will supersede all other pens, excepting the finest gold. 

The peculiarities of the Goldem Pem are numerous. They are well tempered and 
smooth ; are made of the finest elastic material, and then plated and pointed with the best 
English Gold Finish, giving them a most attractive and beautiful appearance ; 
will not corrode. and have never yet failed to give perfect «atisfaction wherever used. Nothing, 
except the finest gold pens, ever before invented in the pen line, can compare with them in a 
pearance, quality, economy, salability or cheapness. They are indeed su - 
or, and by many, preferred te a solid geld pen, as the points never come off, 
In regard to profitableness to the vendor, our customers inform us they can easier retail 
them at a half dime, or dime even each, than other pens at a lower price. They wil! last ten 
times longer, write smoother, and are every way preferable to any other article for the purpose. 

Their best recommendation, however, is the rapid introduction they are receiving in 
Schools, Colleges, Banks and Mercantile Establishments throughout the Union, and their 
construction, elastic qualities, and gold-like appearance, render them not only suitable for 
every general use, but universal favorites for all writing purposes. We put them up in 
small neat boxes, of a dozen in each, which are again enclosed in a larger or gross box, ac- 
companied with show cards, labels, small bills, &e., &c. Our prices are invariably uniform, 
and in no instance do we vary from rates. We sell them to persons who make it their only 
business jobbing and retailing them, and with the greatest pecuniary success. 

Sent by mail free, to any address, throughout the Union, at the low price of $2 per 
gross. 

(se No orders filled for less than one gross. Address 


S. J. BESTOR, Sole Proprietor, 
Hmporter and Wholesale Dealer in Watches and Hewelry, 


84 SOUTH 34-ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
01G> Descriptive Catalogues, with wholesale rates of Watches, Jewelry, Gold 
Pens, §c., sent gratis on application by letter, as above. 
mommay-july-aug-sept. 





MAPES”’ 


Aitrogenized SuperLhosphate of Lime, 


BONES, SULPHURIC ACID, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
AND PERUVIAN GUANO. 


SUPERIOR TO PERUVIAN QUANO. 
DOES NOT EXHAUST THE SOLL, BUT PERMANENTLY IMPROVES If, 


100 Ibs. of the Nitrogenized Super-Phosphate cf Lime will equal, in effect and la sting 


185 lbs. of best Peruvian Guano. Unlike other fertilizers, this Phosphate is fully supplied 
with Ammonia, and in a fixed or non-volatile condition, so that it will remain in the soil 
until used by the plants. 

Hundreds of testimonials from leading Planters who have used this Phosphate on Cot- 
ton, Tobacco, and Grain Crops. 


In strong, new sacks, 160 lbs. each. 
Nitrogenized Super-Phosphate of Lime, per bag, $4.00 ; per ton of 2000 lbs., $50.00 
Mapes’ Super-Phosphate of Lime, . . « 3.20; xe rs 40.00 
Planters or Dealers desiring supplies for Spring, will please send their orders as soon as 


possible, as the present demand is considerably In advance of my ability to supply. 
Liberal arrangements made with Dealers. 


CHARLES V. MAPES, 


Mapes’ Agricultural Implement and Seed Warehouse, 


oct.-1m. ; 132 and 134 Nassau, and 11 Beekman-Sts., N. Y. 








THE WATCH QUESTION. 
AMERICAN vs. FOREIGN WATCHES. 


—— _ oe —— 


A CARD. 


THE ONLY ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY PROOF OF A GOOD WATCH IS, THAT IT 
TELLS CORRECTLY, AND WITHOUT INTERRUPTION, THE TRUE TIME OF DAY. 
All other tests are illusory. If the Watch will not perform equa!ly and with accuracy, it is 
to no purpose whatever that it is elaborately finished, that curious shapes and patented devi- 
ces are adopted, that novel escapements and ingenious contrivances for compensation are 
introduced, or that the whole is covered by a famous name and by a massive and costly case. 
Hundreds of worthless Wat hes are beautifully finished, and some are exquisitely contrived 
to run badly and wear out quickly. A great deal of work is most often a great deal of complex- 
ity, and all will admit that no amount of mere polixh will advantage any piece that is radically 
malformed or inexactly fitted It is SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION, and such mathe- 
matical correctness in the size and shape of every part as the application of machinery to the 
purpose alone insures, that, with sufficient nicety of finish, accomplish the desired result. 

The founders and managers of the American W tcl Company of Waltham are determined 
to make TIME-KEEPERS, whether they make money or not. They do no undervalue orna- 
ment, but they feel that they cannot overvalue TIME. THIS IS THE MEANING OF THEIR 
WHOLE ESTABLISHMENT. Thoroughly familiar, by practical experience, with the evils 
inherent in foreign Watches,—evils which all Watch dealers will bear th m out in saying, 
render nearly worthless for all purposes of time-keeping a la ge majority of foreign Watches— 
they aim, through the substitution of mechanical science, for the uncertain judyment of the 
eye and imperfect skill of the hand, to produce an article that shall not only lwok like a 
Watch, but perform the duty of a Watch, adurning it with such a degree of flai-h a~ is suffi- 
cient, and which, through costliness, will not put it above the reach of any class in the com- 
manity. AND THAT THEY HAVE DONE THIS, AND ARE DOING I, they confidently 
appeal to the thousands whose daily coming and going is regulated by Waltham Watches, to 
say. In every system, even the best, there will be imperfection, and instances of failure 
doubtless occur in the Waltham manufacture, but in a system which produces Watches which 
are IDENTICAL, rathar than SIMILAR, the proportion of such must be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Having achieved this decisive victory—a victory with a reason for it—the American Watch 
Company is far from being disappointed at the frequent and unscrupulous opporition it meets 
from many in the importing business. This opposition was to have been expected, and the 
occasion of it will be apparent to any one who,considers the extent of the importer’s trade 
and its highly profitable character. The Company has no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
amount ol peteenean it receives. since it is obliged, by the multiplication of orders, largely 
to increase its force, and to work by night as well as day; but it is not content that any por- 
tion of the community should be misied as to the real merit of its Watches. Unfortunately 
there is no article in common use which people generally so little understand as a Wateh, 
and a man’s watchmaker is his only reliance for judgment. So long, therefore, as imported 
Watches yield a rich profit to the importer, the Company expects a good deal of decrying and 
disparagement, wise shaking of the head, and faint praise. 

The Company is gratified to be abie to say, however, that there are hundreds in the trade 
whose supreme interest is not in importation, or in an old stock on hand, who have no na- 
tional antipathies to an American Watch; who, indeed, from patriotic motives, would rather 
distribute them, even if they were not twice as sound and honest, and cheap as any other— 
with whom Waltham Watches may be found. The Company confidently maintains that its 
Watches will abide the conclusive test of time-keeping, and upon that ground it is content to 
rest its claims to the general patronage. The public will bear in miod that these Watches 
are made for reputation, and with the responsibility of perpetual guaranty constantly in 
view ; for, however they may change Hands, wherever and ehenete: they are found faulty, 
the Company is bound to make them good. 

CAUTION.—As our Watch is now extensively counterfeited by foreign manufacturers, we 
have to inform the public that no Watch is of our production which is unaccompanied by a 
certificate of genuineness, bearing the number of the Watch, and signed by our Treasurer, R. 
E. ROBBINS, or by our predecessors, APPLETON, TRACY & CO. 

(> As the Watches are for sale by Jewellers generally throughout the Union, we do not 
solicit orders for single Watches. For the American Watch Company, 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents, 
182 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


The following gentlemen, among many others, attest the superiority of these Watches as 
time-keepers : * 





DR. J. MARION SIMS, HON. WN. P. BANKS, PAUL MORPHY, DR. ABEL STEVENS, 
OYRUS W. FIELD, JAS. W. SIMONTON, N. P. WILLIS, HON. 8. 8. RANDALL, 
ADAM W. SPIES, DR. JAMES 0. NOYES, J. H. WARDWELL, HON. D. F. TIEMANN, 
WILLIAM H. CARY, REV. JAMES FLOY, REV. DR. CAMP, ABRAM 8. HEWITT, 
GEN. G. P. MORRIS, HON. F.J. OTTARSON, ELISHA ROBBINS, PETER COoPER, 
FRANK LESLIE, HOS. J. W. BULKLEY, JAMES CRUIKSHANK, WILSON G. HUNT, 
PROF. WM. A. PHELPS, PROF. A. 0. ROB. J. F. CLEVELAND, HON. H. H. VAN DYCK, 
oct.—3m. HON. FRANK TUTHILL. 


























OLD DOMINION NAIL WORKS, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
Manufacture Cut Hails of all Sizes & of the best Quality. 


Address WILLIAM 8S. TRIPLETT, President, 


OLD DOMINION IRON AND NAIL WORKS COMPANY, 
oct.-lyr. RICHMOND, VA. 


BURGER & BOYLE’S 
GREAT SOUTHERN 


, Steam Saw Banufactory, 


COR. OF BIRD AND TENTH-STS., RICHMOND, VA., 


The only manufacturers of SAWS in the United 
States, who give a full warrantee on their work. 


CIRCULAR SAWS OF ALL SIZES, 


from 4 to 72 inches in diameter. Also, every va- 
riety of Saws, Sold at Northern Prices. 


Circulars sent by mail when requested. 
Address, BURGER & BOYLE, 
oct.-lyr. RicumonD, Va. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLISER’S CELEBRATED 


Thrasher, Gleaner, and Bagger, for Grain, 


Also, Every Variety of Agricultural Implements and Tobacco Fixtures. 
oct.—lyr. CAREY, between 9th and 10th Sts, Richmond, Va. 








BU RE EE A. 


WROUGHT, CAST AND PATENT WIRE RAILING, 


MANUFACTORY OF ALL PATTERNS, 
216 Main-=t., between 8th and 9th Sts., East Side, Richmond, Va. 


GRATES, FENDERS, SUMMER FRONTS, &€. 
FRANCIS J. BAR. VS. 


J DL BROWNS ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS 


9th-St., next to Mechanics’ Institute, 
RISB ReOpwywib, YA. 


tron Railing, Verandas, Balconies and Furniture 


Manufactured at short notice, and on terms reasonable, as the same articles 
oct.-lyt. can be purchased in the Northern Cities. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS 1. 





x. 
A NEW aN BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


J. B. Lirrincorr & Co., Philadelphia, in connection with the Messrs. A. & C. Buack, of 
Edinburgh, have in course of publication a new issue of the author’s favorite edition of the 


WAVERLEY NOVELS; 
In 48 vols., cap 8vo; Printed on Beautiful Long Primer Type, and Illustrated with 


GVER 1,000 WOOD-CUTS AND STEEL ENGRAVINGS. PRICE PER VOL. $1.25. 


The Publishers are confiden§ that in beanty and permanent value this edition of the 
Waverley Novels will be found far superior to any hitherto published. A few of the vols. are 
now ready, and the remainder will be issued in rapid succession. 


Chambers’ Eneyelopedia (Edinburgh Edition). 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People, on the Basis of the Latest 
Edition of the German Conversations Lexicon. 
Illustrated with Maps and numerous Wood Engravings, by special arrangement with the Messrs. 
W. § R. Chambers. 


Published in monthly parts, of 64 pages each, simultaneously with their issue in Edin- 
burgh. Printed from the same plates, upon the same quality of paper, and executed, in every 
particular, in the same style as the Edinburgh edition. The whole to be comprised in 6 or 7 
vols., similar in appearance to Chambers’ “ Information for the People.’ 

This is by far the cheapest Encyclopedia extant. and peculiarly adapted to the popular 


demand. 
Parts I. to V. Inclusive, Now Ready. Price 16 Cenis Each. 


xx. 


ON CIVIL LIBERTY AND SELF-GOVERNMENT, 


We do not know of any book of its kind which is more worthy of the careful study of all 


young men in our country who are in training for the Bar, whether with a view of becoming 
practising lawyers or mere professing lawyers and practising politicians... We can and 
do most emphatically and unqualifiedly reeommend it to thaem.— Boston Courier. 

xzrV. 


History of the Colony and Ancient Dominion of Virginia. 


By Charles Campbell. 1 vol., 8vo. of over 700 pages. (Nearly ready.) 


KENNEDY’S WORKS (NEW UNIFORM EDITION). 


HORSESHOE ROBINSON. lLvol., 12m0.... 0... ck cece ce ee eeee $1 25 
ee ee a. co codaiiaimals cocednbia 1 25 
SWALLOW BARN. 1 vol. L2me. 6. cceis cc cici cece cece ec cneee ; dudibaness 1 2 


NEW BOOKS, IN PRESS. 
SAY AND SEAL. By the author of “Queechy,” “ Wide, Wide World,” &c. 
FOOTFALLS ON THE BOUNDARY OF ANOTHER WORLD. 
By Hon. Robert Dale Owen. 1 vol., 12mo. 
THE BRIVALS. By Hon. Jere. Clemens. 
BECHY’S MEDICAL JURISPRUDENUE. New Edition. 2 vols., 8vo. 
(Nearly ready.) 


J, B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 








RUTGERS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
Nos. 262, 264, and 266 a a New-York. 


2 
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The Rutgers Female Institute has been in successful operation for nineyeen years. During 
this period about five thousand young ladies have been under its and have received a sub- 
stantial education, including the valuable ornamental branches. With its commodious edifices, 
bocated in one of the most healthful, at, and moral neighborhoods in the city, easy of aceess 
from all quarters, and surrounded by churches; and, with ew 4 Library and Philo- 
sophical Apparatus; its ample and thoroughness of study; its system of classification, 
securing the fullest attention of the instructors to the pupils; its large and efficient body of 
experienced teachers; the vigilant supervision of the Board of Trustees; the freedom from dis- 
tracting frivolities; the constant aim to impart a solid education of the highest order; the in- 
eomparably low charges; and, it may be added, with the character and attainments of its grad- 
wetes and pupils, and its high standard and widely extended pomeieaee, te Rutgers’ Female 
= offers to parents and guardians a most eligible opportunity for education of young 

The Institute comprises three departments--the Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate. 
These are subdivided, as the number of pupils and the of 
There isa — department foe enc osinatulintind each room has its separate teacher, 

In every department, where it is practicable, free use is made of illustrations to the eye. 

It is the aim, in every stage of the course, to have pupils acquire a knowledge of things, facts 
and principles, rather than mere words. And the studies are so pursued, and varied with 
priate recreation and exercise, as to provide for the physical, intellectual, and mora) edification 
of the pupil. Special attention is given to the tion of those great Scriptural principles 
which should govern the moral being, and to the decorum which should distinguish the social 
cirele. Semi-monthly reports are sent to the parerts, and at the close of the academic 
suitable testimonials are given to those who have pursued 3 commendable course throughout. 
A diploma is also ye to those who have completed the course of study. 

The Twentieth Annual Session commenced on the thirteenth day of September, The Pria- 
eipal has a commodions residence near the Institute, and receives into his family pupils from 
@ distance, who will thus be under his immediate and constant care. 

Board, including fuel, lights, and washing, and instruction in English branches, $300 per an- 
gum, payable quarterly in advance. ' 





EXTRAS: 
French, German, Italian or Latin. ...........5.46+..-: ii. dal. SER 
Oil Painting and Pastel............. -+.+. 10 00 
Music, for Piano otawes of ee $15 to 35 00 
Use of Instrument....... ay Pee eee fn ee ee ee 5 00 


GN eis sini c ti: of Cenaepmimacatebescodesecs gaee $15 to 20 00 

The Trustees most cordially invite ets rete for their daughters a system of mental 

culture, most effective in developing ring the faculties of the mind, to examine, by 

— visitation, the practical working of Ratgers Female Institute. The Princi will be 

appy to introduce, to any of the De ments, persons wishing to i tthe method of in- 
struction, and to answer al! inquiries, 

For further information, apply to, or address 
Mr, HENRY M. PIERCE, Paincipat, 217 Madison street, 

The Faculty of Instruction consists of the Rev. John M, Krebs, D. D., President, and Lectu- 

rer on the Evidences of Christianity; Mr. Henry M. Pierce, Principal, and Professor ef Moral 

Philosophy, assisted by a full corps of able and experierced teachers in all the several _— 
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Hudson Female Mustitute, 


MARION, ALA. 





The twenty-second annual session of this Institution will open on 
Monday, October 3d, 1859. ‘ 


For farther information or catalogues apply to 
ae NOAH K. DAVIS, Principal. 


NEW-ORLEANS SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


a 








The fourth annual course of Lectures in this Institution will com- 
mence on Monday, the 14th day of November, 1859. 


A preliminary course of Lectures will commence on the 15th 
of October, 1859, and the Professors will deliver daily, bedside 
Lectures, 


TF A OW Ge T ifs 


B. D. FENNER, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
AUSTIN FLINT, M. D., Professor of Clinical Medicine, &c. 
SAMUEL CHOPPIN, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 

ISAAC L. CRACOUR, M, D., Professor of Chemistry, fec. 
ANTHONY PENISTON, M. D., Professor of Physiology. 
HOWARD SMITH, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica. 
CORNELIUS C. BEARD, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

D. WARREN BRICKELL, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics. 

J. F. GRALL, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


The Professors are, under the law of the State, visiting physi- 
cians and Surgeons to the Charity Hospital, and their great aim is 
to give their pupils the most thorough practical instruction. 


For Circulars, or any information whatever, address, 


E. D. FENNER, M. D., Deav. 


New-ORLEANS, 4ugust 26th, 1859. 
sept.~3 mos, 














BALMMORE PRMALE COLLEER. 


“os 


“< 1 oR 






















session, 1849, with authority to 
eonfer degrees, and endowed 
with all the rights and privileges 
3 of the most favored female in- 
z stitutions. 
There are two departments in 
= the Institution—the CoLieci- 
S are Derartmeyt and the Pre- 
“aq PARATORY DEPARTMENT, with 
@ their appropriate branches of 
fers The course of study 


BALTI | 


The course of instruction is intended to develop the intellectual, social, and moral faculties; 
and by imparting a thorough, practi¢al, accomplished, and Christian education, fit the pupil 
or the faithful discharge of the responsible duties that await her in life. 

Great pains will be taken te promote the intellectuel advancement, by rendering the 
acquisition of knowledge pleasant, and by training the pupil to correct habits of thought 
and reflection. 

The proper exercise of the social feelings will be encouraged by inculcating whatever be- 
longs to refined mannersand dignified courtesy in our intercourse with others; while read- 
ing, recitations, and expositions from the Bible, will familiarize the mind with the truths of 
our holy religion, and imbue the heart with right. principles of action, and rules for the 
goverument of life. 

The situation is agreeable, in a retired and beautiful part of the city, and the buildings 
have been arranged with great judgment, and have study and recitation rooms separate, with 
every convenience for boarding and day pupils. Boarders reside with the family of the Pres- 
ident, and are under his parental guardianship. 

The accommodations for boarders have recently been increased by the erection of an 
additional story on the main edifice, and a new building, 60 feet long and five stories high, 
with chemical hall, library, painting and reading rooms, bath-rooms, &c. 

The institution takes rank with ouroldest and best Seminaries, and enjoys a liberal patron 
age from the city of Baltimore, and from the Middle, Southern, and Western States. The 
summer session will open April 15th, but pupils will be received at any time. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION. 


Miss H. A. Gers, Belles-Lettres & Physiology. 
Miss Extra C. Braps, Belles-Lettres, &c. 


RE FEMALE COLLEGE. 


N.C. Brooks, A. M., Prof. of Anct. Languages. 
Cuarves F. Himes, A. M., Prof. of Mathemat- 











icsand Natural Science. 

Rev. J. A. Munroe, A. M., Prof. of Mathemat- 
ics and Astronomy. 

Rev. Wittiam R. Monnog, M. D., Prof. of 
Chemistry. 

Mrs, Racne. Harris, Preceptress English 
and History. 





MISs English Branches. 
Rev. Dr. A. Guinzpcren, Prof. of German. 
MaDAME Resident French Teacher. 
M. EmiL8 Kerr, Prof. of Drawing & Painting 
M.J.Scuagrrer, Prof. of Instrumental Music 
Miss Eien C. Gosricut, Piano and Singing: 
Mas. BE. A. Keer, Guitar and Harp. 





Por Catalogues, containing terms, §c., address, 
N. C. BROOKS, President. 


sept-3 mos. 
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PLANTERS, FARMERS, AND MILLERS, 


Agency, No, 45 Gold-Street, near Fulton-Street, N. Y. 


oo —— 





The above cuts represent the exterior and interior of the Mill recently patented by Mr. 
pease rsa and now on exhibition, in actual operation and for sale at the above-mentioned 
sole 

isa Conical rench Burr Btone, of greatly improved construction, combining advan- 

tages over aLL others of the same material, in compactness, simplicity, the small amount of 

onan tee to operate it, in NoT HEATING THE MEAL, and in being adapted to grind on the 
the coarsest feed, and finest flour. 

Any Max of common sense can take it apart, dress the stones, and put it together egsin 
in two hours, when it will grind from 1,000 to 1,500 bushels of grain without fatlher anctiog 

Negroes of sufficient intelligencs to run and keep it in perfect grinding order are <td 
on every plantation. 

The gin , used yo stelh planters is perfectly adapted to drive the Excelsior Mill, as also 

the ordinary endless orse power in use by farmers. 
"From actual experiment, made with Wheeler's endless chain power, we are prepared to say, 
that with onz HORSE three bushels of fine Indian Meal, per hour, can be ground from the hardest 
corn, which is equal to me. week of a four and ahalf feet flat stone M , under an 8 feet head 
of water on a horizontal wh 

These are facts worthy “1 attention of Farmers, Planters and Millers. 

A plantation with 200 negroes will, by the use of this Mill, save the cost of it in three 
— and the farmer, who feeds ten head of cattle during ‘the winter, will do so in six 
mont ’ 

With five-horse’steam power, the Exrelsior Mill will grind from 6 to 18 bushels of corn 
: hour, according to finenes’; it is Bene 36 inches long, 18 wide, and 18 high, weighs 306 

; it is in use in several States, ‘ect satisfaction, bringing us orders, and such 
oe testimonials as lead us to be towel at it will supersede all other mills as soon as its 

real value is known. 


THE PRICES WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 


For a Mill with bolt that will make the om quality of 
flour, in complete running order - - - - = = = $125 

The same Mill for meal and feed - - - - - - - = 100 

Larger Mills are furnished at proportionate prices. 

Our terms are cash on delivery in this city, and the Mills are war- 
ranted perfect in every respect. 

Purchasers will receive a liberal commission for acting as agents. 

Letters requesting information will be promptly answered. All orders 
and communications must be sent to the Agency as above. 


J- A. BENNET, 
SOLE AGENT. 


New-York, September, 1859. 
july-ly. 
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WINCHESTER'S GENUINE PREPARATION OF THE 
HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND OF SODA, 
As originally Dicoozent | ope Peeemthes ba > 3; ¥F. CHURCHILL, 
CONSUMPTION. ae 
“THE SALTS OP-LIME AND OF SODA ARE THe ONLY p PREPARATION 


bom for Se I WOULD RECOMMEND 
ae 5a THE THEORY. © a 
“ Phthisis is a esis, or general disease, w want or UNDUE WaeTs 
OF THE OXYDIZABLE PHOSPHORUS normally pat oy J animal economy.” 


THE TREATMENT. 

“Hence it follows that THE REMEDY CONSISTS IN SUPPLYING THE DEFICIENT 
ELEMENT by the i of a of which is at once as#rmr- 
LABLE and oxypizasLe. The H PHOSP OF LIME AND OF SODA 
POSSESS BOTH QUALITIES IN HIGHEST DEGREE, being perfectly sotuste 
and nearly as oxydizabie as phosphorus itself.” 

The Hypophosphites are rHe Speciric RemEpy or the pDIATHESstS, or general.com 
dition of the system, which has, 48 A CONSEQUENCE, the oe pat ‘ 
When once this condition is changed, THE DEPOSITION OF FRESH TUBERCULAR 
MATTER WILL CEASE. 

THE RESULTS OF THE TREATMENT. 

“ What Iam anxious for is, that the H hites should be brought as srespiny 
AS POSSIBLE, INTO UNIVERSAL USE, €8 1 KNOW THAT THEY WILL PROVE NOT ONLY 
AS SURE A REMEDY 1N CONSUMPTION AS QUININE IS IN INTERMITTENT FEVER, BUT 
ALSO AS EFPFECTUAL A PRESERVATIVE AS VACCINATION IN SMALL-POX. 

“This assertion no longer rests upon the thirty-four cases with which my wag 
ashered into the world in July, 1857.. Ican now appeal to the resultz in upward of one 
handred and fifty detailed observations of the disease, collected during the past year at 
my Public Dispensary, Rue Larrey, Paris. 

“Out of twenty-two cases IN THE THIRD OR Last sTaGe, treated at my ein, aeneme 
during the past year, eight have completely recovered, eight have-died, (o 
instance to the existence of complications,) and six are still under treatment. CH 
RESULT IS ALTOGETHER UNPARALLELED IN THE ANNALS OF MEDICINE” 
—From Dr. Churchill's Letters. 

READ THE TESTIMONY: 

“ We now see the ratroxace of the employment of the HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
S80DA, recommended by Dr. Churchill in the treatment of Consumption—they not only act 
as absorbents, but RePparr and RETARD the waste of tissue.”—-H. P. De Wees, M. D., New-York. 

“Your preparation HAS NOT FAILED TO BENEFIT LW A SINGLE INSTANCE ip which I have 
used it.”—W. F, Clark, M. D., (Lowell, 0.) 

“They tuprove the nervous strength, and invigorate the nntritive fanctions.”—W. E 
Rast, M. D., (Morristown, N. J.) 

“Their anodyne effect is sometimes remarkable: they tend to produce most REFraasHine 
and RENOVATING ResT.”-—L. V. Newton, M. D., (N. ¥.) 

“They INOREASE THE PRINCIPLE which constitutes NERVOUS FORCE, and are the 
most POWERFUL BLOOD-GENERATING AGENTS KNOWN.”—Dr. Churchill, 

‘*T can assure the profession and the public that THIS PREPARATION OF THE MYPO- 
PHOSPHITES CAN BE RELIED ON.”—Jas. R. Chilton, M. D., Chemist. 

Winchester’s Genuine Preparation, is put up in large bottles with the follow- 
ing words BLows 1m THe GLass; “Dr. J. F.Caurcutte’s Hrrornosrsires or Lime AND oF 
Sopa. J. Wincnesver, New-York.” Each bottle has also my Fac-simiLe signature. No 
OTHER 18 GENUINE. 

(> The Phosphates, er “Chemical Food” (so called) are radically different from the Hrro- 
PuosPHitss, and CAN IN NO CASE BE USED AS SUBSTITUTES. Bear this fact in mind. 
No preparation containing rrow can be used without paxcgr of inflammation and hemorrhage. 
No other drug or medicine should be combined with the Hypophosphites, or used at the same 
time. 
i> The HYPOPHOSPHITES are a most efficacious Remedy in all Nenvocs Dissasza, 
Genera Desi.irr, on Prostrattioy of the Vital Forces, On. orosis, Suppression, DysPgePsia, 
Astuma Bronounitis, &c. 

(> Price, $2 00, or three bottles for $5 00, with full directions for use. A liberal discount 
to physicians and the trade. The Dry Saurs furnished to the profession, Single bottles in 
CONCENTRATED SOLUTION sent by mail, when jally ordered. Sold wholesale and retail at 
the Sole General Depot in the U.8., 43 John-Street, Let on one deceive you, but purchase 
and use only “ Winchester’s Preparation.” 

Dr. Churchill’s Werk on Consumption, giving a fall view of the Theory ana 
Treatment, and other invaluable information, sent Gratis on receipt of twelve cents in stamps 
for postages, [7~ THE SUMMER 18 THE MOST FAVORABLE SEASON FOR TREATMENT. Let no 
consumptive — time is precious in so fatal a malady. THIS IS THE ONLY REMEDY 
THAT WILL CURE. 

Beware of all attempts to impose a different article upon you, under the pretence that it is 
the same as mine. Address, 


J. WINCHESTER, American and Foreign Agency, 43 John-St., N. ¥. 





apr.-ly. 








PERUVIAN SYRUP, 


Or, Protected Solution of Protoxide of Frou, 


Having successfully passed the ordeal to which new discoveries in the Materia Medica are 
Cte pe. must now be received as an established medicine. 


ITS EFFICACY IN 


CURING DYSPEPSIA, 


AFFECTIONS OF THE LIVER, DROPSY, NEURALGIA, BRONCHITIS, AND 
CONSUMPTIVE TENDENCIES, DISORDERED STATE OF THE 
BLOOD, BOILS, SCURVY, THE PROSTRATING EFFECTS OF 
LEAD OR MERCURY, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL * 

DISEASES WHICH REQUIRE A TONIC AND 
ALTERATIVE MEDICINE, IS BEYOND 
QUESTION. 


—w 





The proofs of its efficacy are so numerous, so well authenticated, and 
; of such peculiar character, that sufferers cannot reasonably hesitate to 
CO’ receive the proffered aid. 
4 The Peruvian Syrup does not profess to be a cure-all, but ite is 
extensive, because ny enyes apparently unlike, are intima’ iy, Fe 
ve class of disehees fo hich the Sy ~ ay vided eure preekety 
rw yrap prov’ pro & eu 
that which has so often baffied snedical ai skill, 
Sots sxe Seagisie, the siniened Ses, ach tho'dutety ond Raber of 


. pear tt yer 
’ The rah, ts ts A god effects on the Liver, either wholly removes, or 
stems vires sous 
the F ine bd oh to to 


for an Abowd from disinterrested persons respecting the nny a of 

be satisfied with the following, pont numerous testimonials, in the 
hands of the Agents, The signatures are those of gentlemen well known in the community, 
and of the highest respectability. 










CARD. 

The undersigned bares o experienced the beneficial effects of the “ Peruvian Syrup,” do not 
hesitate to recommend it to the attention of the public. 

From our own ence, as well as from the testimony of othera, whose in’ ang 
integrity rte er 2 aap we have no doubt of its efficacy in cases of Incipiem 
Diseases of the Lungs and Bronchial See Sn Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, , Neuralgia 
ke. Tatesd its effects would be incredible, but from the h character of those who have 


witnessed them, and have volunteered their testimony, as we do ours, to its restorative power. 
Rev. JOHN PIERPONT, THOMAS ©. AMORY, 
THOMAS A. DEXTER, PETER ng 
8. H. EENDALL, M.D, JAMES C. DUN 
SAMUEL MAY, Rev. THOS. WHITTEMORE. 
CERTIFICATE OF DR. HAYES. 

It is well known that the medicinal effeet of Protoxide of Iron is lost by even a very brief 
gy to air, and’that to maintain a solation of Protoxide of Iron, without further oxide- 
tion, has been deemed impossible. 

"yn the Peruvian Syrup this desirable point is attained by COMBINATION IN A WAY BEFORE 
ONKHOWwN ; and this solution may replace all the proto-carbonates citrates, and tartrates of the 
Materia Medica. 

A. A. HAYES, M. D., 


16 Boylston-Street, Boston. Assayer to the State of Massachusetta. 


N. L. CLARK & CO., PROPRIETORS, 


NO. 5. WATER-STREET, BOSTON. 
ALSO, 
REPWELL & LAWRENCE, Washington, 
W. H. BROWN & CO., Baltimore, 
HAVILAND, STEVENSON & CO., Charleston, 
WARD & JONES, Memphis, ; 
J. WRIGHT & CO., New-Orleans. 


RETAILED BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





Feb-iy 








THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 





It * ministers to a mind 


diseased. psia and 

its concomitant evils, re- 

sult in y as as 
mental sufferi 

mated Bi in 

the ve or- 

gans to perfect th, re- 


stores the mind to its na- 
taral vigor. 


“A Medicine scientifically 
compounded, efficient in 
action, radical in its cures, 


“ That Distressing Mal- 
ady, the Dyspepela, is not 
a periodical, but a perma- 
int, — produ- 

at all times 
under circumstan- 
ces. only real cure 
for this disease, and its 
concomitant ey is the 
world-renowned Oxygena- 
ted Bitters.” 


nent 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


HATTA, TEN 
Charleston, S. Cy 
T. M. TURNER, 
Savannah, Ga. ; 
BANTOS, WALKE & 00., 
Norfolk, Va. ; 


ADIE & GRAY, 
Richmond, Va. 





dante. 


THE OXYGENATED BITTERS, 
THE OXYBENATEO BITTERS, 
THE UNFAILING REMEDY 

THE UNFAILING REMEDY 





gE, 

Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, 
Sik ven comeuee 
LIVER COMPLAINT, 

URALGLA, RBRVOUBN ES, 

NEURALGI VOUSN E88, “‘ The power ef Medicine 
ceutaneetont APTER EATING, over Disease. —We know 
OPPRESSION AFTER EATING, of no better illustration of 

FEMALE COMPLAINTS. this fact than the wonder- 

FEMALE COMPLAINTS. ful sto of by Oxygen. 

on a tters, 
ey ifndef ae gio ting from the eyatem Dye. 
z : ir wert d pepsia, functional 
emt ce enlarges OL Se eae, diseases of the stomach, 

oo f inse-ending avd distressing dis- ~~: oring impaired di- 

gestion.’ 
uate tice yobs eer 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS., 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS, 
[From President Samira, of the Wes- 
een Ti. 1989. 
Sem. Fowas 3 Go.--Gratiemen’ 1 firat 
coven or sight yous Dee, Havin mina | “The Oxygenates 
hich wad siended wit sorrow heascae'| Siclans in: thels: Practice 
= = one So Se Sie as Sop ins ofclans ia SS a 
commendation PL. «to try one Betile, who had ta ax 
fat & ao beast was seccived, te Gscontinns a of 
ellie wenmented 0 fal y writes us 
siete Seal ote, eee rhe, NT that they have cured him 
of the accompanying diree- | of Dyspepsia, of twenty- 
tions Ziratt si).gp. slant entire valet five years standing. Try 
=e mye jeeacan a8 this Dyspeptics ! 
depressing, I believe ’ 
these Bitters produced an in the 
habits of my system, and upon the active ener- 
Si os erowel Ran Dy pep ws st 
These Bitters have also of corvieo to-cther 
members of my family 
wy OausTos W. SMITH 
From Gen. A. 0 Dopes, our Minister 
ee » Yammer, D.C, May 18. WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
genated Bikers, with which you were to keel | JOHN WRIGHT & CO, 
as to furnish me, have had # most salutary effect New-Orleans ; 
=. rng Wid pas Twied eee HA ND 0 
Bree pees me ny cord epenr | ATTRA QS 
health, and I and believe, that all who Augusta, Ga.; i 
series tT hays found thom, | CANBY, GILPIN & 00 
Ww respect, 3 
owe Teer oe OT DODGE. Baltimore, Md.; 
SETH W.FOWLE & Co,,|T. W. DYOTT & SONS, 
PROPRIETORS Philadelphia ; 
weciaak A teshe BARNES & PARK 
’ 
EVERYWHERE, EVERY WHERE, EVERYWHERE New- York. 











New-Orleans Agency for the South-West 


OF 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES 


Have this Fall taken the First Premium at every State Fair held in the United Scates 
wherever they have contended, without one exception, viz: 

State of Missouri, at St. Louis; State of Illinois, at Centralia; State of Mis- 
sissippi, at Jackson; State of New-York, at Syracuse; State of New-Jersey ; 
State of Maryland, at Baltimore; State of Virginia, at Richmond; State of 
California; State of Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg; State of Kentucky ; State of 
Wisconsin; State of Michigan; State of Indiana. And also, this Fall, (1858,) 
at the Fairs in Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore, Richmond, and San Francisco. 

If these facts do not establish a reputation, we know not what can. 

At the above-named TWENTY FAIRS, all held this Autumn (1858), at 

all of them, the boasted SINGER SHUTTLE MACHINE DID CON- 
TEND, as well as Grover & Baker's, Weed’s, Sloat’s, Webster's, Bartholf’s, 
and twenty or more others; and ALL, IN EVERY INSTANCE, have been 
SIGNALLY and FAIRLY BEATEN. No rational man can now deny the fact 


that the 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE 


Is the we Pius utTRa of all Sewine Macutnes—the Pavt Morpuy of Creation. 


The following is the published report of the PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, on awarding the Premium st the conclusion of 
their Fair at Pittsburg, on the lst of October last : 

“The Committee have given a full opportu to the exhibitors of several Sewing 
Machines to show and Soe thake aonenal helices, tink, Ghar w thaae Savegames 
coucluded, while Singer’s ine for heavy work is equal to any, and also an excellent 
Machine for general use, Grover & a ean be eee and ual in 


ita ability to ‘orm for general purposes ; but the merits of of 
the above, the Commies fe coarained fo avard a di to the Wheeler & Wilson 


“R. B. MOREHEAD, 
MOSES F. EATON, 
WM. MURDOCK, 
JOHN A. SMALL, 
“ Committes.” 


Wuerver & Witson’s Micuines having taken the First Premiums at all the 
State Fairs held this Fall (1858) throughout the Union, in every instance where 
they have contended, over all other Sewing Machines, must be received as con- 


clusive evidence of their unqualified superiority. 
An ample supply of these First Premium Machines will be received by every 


steamer from New-York, and for sale at the only Depot of. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
120 Canal-Street. 
8 H PECK, Aeoase 
August—é6mo, 








SOUTHERN 


PLANTERS 


ARE SIMPLY REQUESTED TO CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING NOTICE. 
Peruvian and other Guanos have been largely used in the States for 


fertilizing purposes, and while it is conceded that they 


are excellent for 


the Promotion of Crops, it must not be forgotten that they po not impart 
PERSISTENT fertility to the soil, but are constantly rorcine all NaTURAL 
productiveness there may be rrow the land wirHouT conTRisuTION in 


return. 


There is now offered to om anc a purely National Compost, — 


and one that can be entirely 
nent parts of this Fertilizer are, 
pure i 


in itself extensively used, separate ‘f 


RETAIN for the soil, for future a 
or taken by the plants and cereals. 


AS REPRESENTED. The compo- 


REEN SAND MARL, FISH, and 
NIMAL BONE, three ungIVALLED and mmporTaNT agents, each 


These are chemically mixed to 
eness, all the Ammonia not needed 


A letter from Dr. Deck, together with his analysis, are found below: 


“The selection and of 


ts in the ‘NATIONAL FERTILIZER’ 


render it equal to the best Peruvian Guano, at a far less cost, while its effects are mach 


more pervistent. 


“* For crops of corn, and cereals generally, the combination of Phosphates, Alkalies, 
and Soluble Silicates, will vp influence in quickening and sustaining the same, 
bous onia and Potash are falinpenee 


while for grasses, clovers, and 
ble to stimulate and place 


them beyond the reach of 


plants, the Amm 


insects. 


“In numerous analyses I have made of natural and artificial manures, I find none 
superior ‘o this in theory, and I doubt not that practical application will sustain it. 
“ISAIAH DEOK, M. D., Agricultural and Analytical Chemist.” 
Analytical Laboratory, and Office of Consulting Chemistry and 
Mining Geology, 
18 Excnanesw Prace, New-Yorx, August 6th, 1858, 


eontain : 
Moisture .....)............0... 8,00 
Nitrogenous Organic Matter.... 20.50 
Mix Mee .. cous asked s 12.25 
Potash and Soda...... ES 9.00 
Sulphate of Lime............... 7.50 


Car 2 ge Oe 


have carefully analyzed # sample of the “ Nationa, Ferti.izer,” and find it to 


Taree eee rere ee 


eee ee ee eeweeeee 


2.25 
2.15 Proportion of Available Ammonia 5.75 


. Soluble in Water...... 21.00 


ISAIAH DECK, M. D., Analytical Chemist. 


" ‘The following letter is from Dr. Deck, allso : 


“Since the above Analysis has been recorded, I have visited the works of the Com- 
systematic 


pany, at 
process 
ingredients—Phosphates and 


& perfect manure. 
* ples taken from the various 


Highlands, N. J., and am bound to express my satisfaction at the 

ed on to produce this invaluable Fertilizer. 
“The general process of ‘manipulation, and incorpo 
leaves nothing to be desired, and ought to produce 


in different stages of manufacture, prove its 


this with the other valuable 


heaps, 
P aae richness ; while those from the bulk, ready for sale, were of the same character as 


sample analyzed. 
“ August 11, 1858,” 
For further particulars, address 


“ISAIAH DEOK, M.D. 


JOS. C. CANNING, General Agent, 37 Fulton-St,, N. ¥., or 


INO. B. PEYTON, Agent 
90 Light-Street Wharf, Baltimore. 


PHILIP H. HOOF, t, 
exandria, Va. 


BBOWNLEY, GREENE & CO., 
Agents, Petersburgh, Va. 


GEO. E. CURTIS, Agent, 
ma, Ala. 


LEE & CARTER, Agents, 
Montgomery, Ala 


POMEROY & MARSHALL, 
Agents, Mobile, Ala. 


GONBY & CO., Agents, 
Columbus, Ga. 





CARMICHAEL & BEAN, 
Agents, Augusta, Ga. 


PATTEN & MILLER, Agents, 
Savannah, Ga, 
C. A. GRAESER, Agent, 
Charleston, 8. C, 
W. iH. MeRARY & CO., Agents, 
Wilmington, N. 0. 
BEVERLY BOSE, Agent, 
Fayetteville, N.C. 


RO. C. MAYNARD, Agent, 
Franklinton, N.C. 


The Fertilizer is packed in bags of 200 lbs. Price, delivered in New-York, $38 


per ton of 2,000 lbs, 








PAGE’S 
IMPROVED PATENT CIRCULAR 


SAW MILLS. 


——— 
CGEORCE PACE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 
Patent Portable Circular 


SAW MILLS, | 











GEORGE PAGE & CO, 


No. 5 North Schroeder-St., near West Baltimore-St., 
MARYLAND. 


We are extensively engaged in the manufacture of Page’s Improvec Circular 
Saw-Mills, and of Stationary and Portable Steam Engines, Grist 
Mills, Horse Powers, Irons for Tobacco Presses, &c. 

The invention of George Page ‘first brought into successful use the 
Circular Saw for sawing lumber from the log. No other plan has yet 
been discovered that can be used with success to the same end. 

Any Circular Saw Mill so built as to allow end play or lateral mofion 
to saw shaft, no matter by what mechanical contrivance that lateral motion 
may be given, is an infringement on our patent, if the mill be not built 
by ourselves, or under our patent. We make our mills stronger and of 
greater working capacity than any built in contravention of ovr patent. 
They are built with graduating feed motion and patent ratchet headblocks, 
and all the other modern labor-saving contrivances, and we trust that we 
will have that preference extended to us that we feel the merit of our 
invention deserves. We make three classes of Saw-Mills ; they will saw 
from 2,000 to 10,000 feet of plank per day, according to size and power 
applied, with prices to correspond. Our Horse Powers are of three 
sizes, and strong and well made. Our Grist Mrixs are of various sizes, 
and of such simplicity of construction that they must please. 

Our particular aim in building machinery, is to combine simplicity and 
durability with powerful working capacity. 

For descriptive catalogues or other information, address 


GEORGE PAGE & CO, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Or our Agents, 


Messrs. SLARK, STAUFFER & CO., 


Jan-lyr. New-Orleans, La. 














Thirty-Eight First Premiums! ! 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, BSQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
“Mriis Houses, 


PIANO-FORTES. 
ALWAYS IN STORE ; “Cuarveston, 8.C. 


4 LARGE STOCK OF OUR “ Feb, 2d., 1858 
Beautiful and GAnequalled “ Messrs. I. Gencumme 
PIANOS, . & Bon: 


OF EVERY VARIETY OF STYLE. GENTLEMEN,—I can 









Onr instruments have - i ; Se 20s pi 
é m 4 

ee ef —> the Chickering & Sons 
THE FIRST PREMIUMS " Pianos far beyond com 
At the various exhibitions ; OUR rison the pEst I have 
for the last thirty- ot cat eae hema 8. 
feewar. Manufactory is in Boston. saa, that they are quite 
, gaia: ably - ited in the 

Whel . represen’ 
SSRIS: ti cape ae “PS ae 


Fixzsr-Ciass_Mepacs 


pea 604 BROADWAY, N.Y, Sieging & Son 
neoziven, 38.  §07CHESTNUT-ST., PHILA. “8 7 


nov. l-y. : 





POLLOX B. LEB, 


aAMtoruey and Genusellor at Law, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 





REFERS TO 


Hon. Thos. J. Withers, Camden, 8. C. Messrs. E. M. Appexson & Co., Memphis, Te 
Prof. J. D. B. De Bow, New-Orleans, La. “ Smith & Porter, Memphis, Tena. 
May. Messrs. Farrington & Howel, Memphis, Tenn. 





SIMONS, COLEMAN & CO., 


1009 NORTH FRONT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacturers of every description of WAGONS 

CARTS, DRAYS, OX WHEELS, TIMBER 

WHEELS, WHEELBARROWS, and TRUCKS. 

my Orders sent by mail, or otherwise, will meet with 

¢; a attention, and executed on the most liberal 
‘ 8, 


Agents.—Mesars. re, Carr & Co., New-Orleans; 
. Barnewell & Filter, Mobile, Ala.; H. F. Baker & 

: Co., Charleston, 8. 0.; A. Fromme & Co., Indian 
~ J. Sorley, Galveston, J. J. Cain & Co., Houston, French & Groesbeck, San = 
‘exas une ly. 
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$150,000 WORTH OF MACHINERY, 


Now in store and ready for delivery, at the shortest notice, comprising 


BIGHTY STEAM ENGINES, 
with their Boilers and Chimneys. 


TWENTY-FIVE SAW MILLS, 


Including Single and Double Circular Saw Mills, with both Iron 
and Wooden Frames, of Norcross & Stearn’s Patents: 


FIFTY STRAUB’S IRON FRAME CORN AND FLOUR MILLS. 

TWENTY-FOUR NEWELL’S COTTON SCREWS, of 6, 8, 9 and 11 inches 
diameter, by 12 feet long. 

One thousand feet of Turned and Polished WROUGHT IRON SHAFTING, 
with corresponding pillows, blocks, hinges, couplings, and pulleys, from 12 
to 60 inches in diameter and 12 inch face. 

TEN DOCTOR ENGINES, of different sizes. 

SIX STEAM BATTERIES, with Tatks, Pipes, Cocks, &c. 

CIRCULAR SAWS, of all sizes, from 48 to 72 inches in diameter. 

SIX DRAINING MACHINES, of different sizes. . 

For sale on the most favorable terms. S. H. GILMAN, 
70 Gravier Street, New-Orleans. 


HOARD & SON’S 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM ENGINE AND BOILERS, 


Now in store and ready for delivery, eighty of their celebrated Engines, of the 
following sizes— 








3} inches diameter of cylinder. 8} inches diameter of cylinder. 
"eee e od ss eee “a v 
Shi‘ whe. ne 10 aa io 

7 & ai by 12 


8 oe ae ~~ 
and fror: 8 to 24 inches stroke, and rating from 1} to 25 horse power, with 
chimneys, blowers, and water pipe complete. This is the only Steam 
made which has a boiler perfectly accessible in all of its parts, both inside and 
outside, for cleaning, and a conclusive evidence of its superior merits and 
popularity, is in the fact that upwards of One Thousand of them are now in use, 
with a constantly increasing demand. Forsale by S. H. GILMAN, 
70 Gravier Street, New-Orleans. 

Also Stationary Engines, with double flue boilers, of various sizes, and Page’s 

Circular Saw Mills constantly in store. apl—ly. 














ARKANSAS LANDS, 
ALABAMA TURPENTINE FARM 


FOR SAILE#. 





Four large uncleared Plantations, on Red River, in Lafayette Co. | as 
in lat. 33°. These Lands adjoin, lay well, and are unsurpassed in 
Healthy summer residences may be had on t the high hills ‘aunetielely. oa: 
pean ot ag pee Tue Nee These Lands will be 
vee eat F Pera Wie good resid d all Out-Bu'l! 

0, & pg (ees arm, a residence, and all Out-bu ngs, in 
Mobile Coun Ay, Aen a eee adjoining, with a full supp.y of Pine 
Timber, 1¢ miles from vigation. These will be sold together or 
separate. For terms of all the above apply to me at Mobile. 


JAMES J. DEAS. 
july-6mos. 





jours camst| JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., {5220.70 


4. W. REMINGTON, 


DRUGGISTS AND APOTHECARIES, No. 278 Greenwich-street, corner of Warren- 
street, New-York, proprietors and manufacturers of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer a 
Tarrant’<Cordial Elixir Turkey Rhubarb. Tarrant’s Indelible Ink, Tarrant’s Compound 
of Cubebs and Copaiba, Dr. Grover Coe’s Eclectic Remedies. 

Sole Agents for Thorn’s Compound Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, Fuller’s Cochlearis 
for Fever and Ague. 


6. FRANK GOULEY, &. 8. SOUTHARD, Jr. 
GouuUuLEY & CO., 


General Commission Merchants, Sorinarding and Produce Brokers, 





ST. LOUIS, 
AAO — 
All kinds of Bastern and Southern Merchandise, Machin way, Cacstogas, and Manufactures 
generally, mre see Be sold to the best eter a at the lowest rate of commission. Remit- 
promptly made. 
Having correspondents in all the principal places on the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, we 


are prepared to transact business for that oben of the country promptly and safely. 
Orders for Hemp, Flour Freda, Liquors, Groceries, &c., respectfully solici solicited. 
Gunny Bags bought 


REFERENCES. 
THOS. R. CROCKER, Breatwny, peters DIX Ree tz & 00.,. . . New-Orleans. 
J, W. BAOON & CO . Philadelphia. R.R.STEIDGER,. . . . . 


MAJORS & WASHINGTON, . Dopane. HENRY ASHBROOK & CO., St. Lowie. 
mar—lyr. 


NEW ROUTS TO TEXAS. 


U. 8. MAIL LINE. 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS TIME SAVEO 
And the risks and discomforts of a sea voyage greatly diminished. 

BY THE 
NEW-ORLEANS, OPELOUSAS AND G. W. RAILROAD TO BERWICK’S BAY. 
Thence by ry Opeanohine throat three times a week :—Monda: aoe waned, te Sabine Passe and Gal 


a » Matagorda, 
ata to Galveston Sion ond Endiansl ~ "Carrying the U. 8. Malls. i ld 








Tecded tate nonin Thaeatuan is ocaoaioas oeietiome o sured toauetnelilieg Goat eaaeir an 
1.4 o'clock in the morning and stateroom secured at 
Peter and Loves Streets, (ovpeaite Jeskaen Bquare) ned and wataroom secured at the altond Oien, corner of Be 


mar—! yr. BENJ. F. FLANDERS, Secretary. 








NEW COTTON SPINNER. 





TO COTTON PLANTERS, COMMISSION MERCHANTS, © 
EDITORS OF PAPERS, AND 


THE FRIENDS OF THE SOUTH 





PATENTED INVENTION 


Lor Spinning the Cotton Crops 


ON THE PLANTATIONS, DIRECTLY FROM THE SEED, FULLY DEMON- 
STRATED, BY WHICH THE PLANTER’S NET INCOME IS 


DOUBLED OR MORE THAN DOUBLED. 





The above invention has been put into eomplete and successful operation on the plan 
tation of one of the most distinguished gentlemen of Mississippi, and he invites Planters 
and all interested to go and see it. machinery works beautifully. Little negroes 
learned to attend it in a few days, and the yarns have not only commanded the pre- 
mium at the Mississippi State Fair, but one of the judges (who is a spinner of twenty 
years’ experience,) states that they are about double as strong as pes. were in com- 
petition with them ; and now all question, doubt, or conjecture, as to its practicability, is 
is satisfactorily and positively answered, by its actual and daily working demonstration. 
Working on one plantation proves that it will work on all. 

The machinery was exhibited at the Orystal Palace in New-York, and the Judges 
of the American Institute awarded it a medal and a full and wel! deserved report, 
in which they stated that, “as the cotton passed directly on from the seed continuously 
— Sr Hermaphrodite to the other machines, by which I excluded from use the gin- 
ning and baling machinery of the plantation, and several machines, used in the factories 
to open and disentangle it, and which are very violent in their operations, I must make 
my yarn of a longer and less broken staple, and therefore it must be a stronger and better 


arn. 

But the UNPARALLELED FEATURE OF THE INVENTION IS—that it DOUBLES 
THE WET INCOME of the Planter adopting it, and I, in effect, sell him a plantation, 
negroes, stock, etc., fully as valuable to him in its ¢tion as that on which he makes 
his cotton and other attendant crops : and this prodigious result is achieved by him with- 
out strain or difficulty. 

My invention consists in the discovery that the same capital that now produces a crop 
of cotton, the same steam or water power that now gins and bales it, the same expenses 
very nearly that accrue to raise the crop and the labor of a few little negroes and women 
ineffective as field hands, could attend the machinery, which would put the crop into 
yarns, instead of ginning and baling it as cotton, whereby the planter’s income would be 
doubled, a better yarn un, at least nine tenths of the risk of fire on the planta- 
tion removed, with half the baging and rope, and lessened c (save those of com- 
missions, which will be doubled to commission merchant, as will be on a double 
amount), and which is made ically effective by machinery which unites the se 
processes of the gin and packing-house of the plantation and that of the spinning y 
into one, with a great saving in machinery, meticn BORE labor and capital. 

We can make any number or size of yarn ired, and this itivention, from its nature, 
is complete and cannot be improved upon. 

The cost of the machinery to the planter will not be as much as half the enhanced 
value of the first crop spun up ; and the operatives, in a great many cases, required to 
attend the machinery, will not diminish the extent of the crop, but where that may be, it 
will pay well to hire hands to put in their place ; and the enhanced value of the second 
crop would more than buy the necessary operatives out and out, if the planter chooses. 
The accumulaion of money by this, will very soon place planters out of debt who are 
now involved, and rapidly afford them means, and those not in debt, to carry out their 
most earnest, wishes. 


t 














fully and over cast oe here. The quotation for 
are now on Ist February, at hester—extra 
per pound, wn Germany 24c., bey age soy rode d roma and a 
that spinners have co : da i geting, car yarns we 
heen, pasa, wo thomanl Otek iar cee ’ and taney ter ey 
to ft a fairer range of prices for them than we now dofor cotton. The from one 
end of the world to the other, are a mass of buyers of yarns, while the whole cotton crop 
is bought for oniy a few thousand spinners. 

To make the powerful inducement to the planter to spin his crop up more clear and 
striking, I would distinctly call his attention to the number and great value of the hands 


pam eae Aare ree 
them in Great Britain and in Europe far to spin os 
hard twas 1d. 

the accounts are, 


that in all the year are employedin the crop—to the value of the lands upon which 
it and the attendant crops are - value of the mules, stock, implements, ma- 
chinery, etc., necessary to help raise it—the heavy expenses paid out to raise 


gm and pack the crop, and let me contrast all this value and expenses and its net yield 
with the more than doubled net yield by my invention, effected by a few half and 
machinery that costs nothing ed to the value of the lands and the investment 
which raises the cotton, and upon the outlay, in addition to his present expenses 

is for machinery, which will last thirty years, and the wages of a spinner, and oils. 

The moment it is seen and understood by the planters, that these few half hands and 
this machinery and trifling outlay will net them as much or more than their large invest- 
ment, with the heavy expenses on it to raise the crop, does, they will not pause in their 
decision to avail themselves of my invention as soon as possible. pit 

That this immensely increased income is not to be transient, and the price will notde- 
eline by our a the entire crop of country into yarns, let me impress these facts on 
your minds. The cotton spinner is ata heavy outlay to buy his location and to pay for his 
factory buildings and those of the operatives, to arrange and buy his motive er and. 
his fuel for it, to buy his machines, to pay his daily expenses for the hire of his clerks, 
managers, overseers and operatives; to buy his daily supply of cotton, pay his insurance, 
freight and other expenses, and which, altogether, p boa a large share of capital. The 
actual cost to the spinner, besides the cost of cotton to spin, is 8c. to 10c. a pound ; 
then, besides the cost of cotton and the cost to spin, he must get several cents more for 
each pound to pay him he saree his capital and for the trouble he is at. Now, as the 
planter has within himself all these items very nearly, and must have them, heevidently is 
not at this outlay and expense, and so what it costs the spinner for a pound of cotton and 
to spina of yarns, and some, if not all of his profits, the rt may be positive he 
will get for his yarns. The spinner cannot sell below cost, and as the planter must make 
a better yarn, as his yarns appear in market, the present spinners will withdraw from so 
unequal a contest. This must be apparent to all. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS. 


I will have the machinery made in the best manner, and as low as I can, which the 
planter can have time on be city acceptances. I give him plans and di for the 
Let geen of his honse in whieh it is to be placed ; employ for him epee wl 
“= a couple of the phere Ly ey thy put it Le ‘employ for him and keep him su ws 
with @ managing spinner ; ec , ter is to. give me one fourth 
excess the yarns yal over tea wot Gs cotton—that is to say, the planter is to re- 
tain all his cotton would have yielded him, and three fourths of what my invention does, 
and the —e fourth is to be paid me, or put to my credit by his merchant as the 
yarns are so 

In a word, I sell what is equivalent to a plantation, ne stock, etc., and receive 
one fourth of what it produces from the party buying. the expiration of the five 
years to the extent he lias purchased it, it sepeeen peenneee his. 3 

Contracts with planters ing two hundred bales of cotton, or upward, will, for. the 
present, be entered into, and t information as to cost of machinery, and number 
— sort of pews to spin a specified quantity, will be furnished on application tome 

re, Or at lle. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Editors of newspapers t! itocc a ign, from North Carolina to Texas in. 
clusive, are invited to aid in the selection and to fecommend to me energetic agents, 


to place this unparalleled invention before the cotton planters, and make contracts for 
me, whom, upon thus being presented to me, I will appoint and furnish with specific 


instructions. 
GEORGE G. HENRY. 
New-Ornveans, March 23, 1859. may-6mo 








GUANO 


FROM 


” Jarvis & Baker's Islands, 
in the Pacific Ocean. 


UNDER THE PROTECTION OF THE VU..S. GOVERNMENT. 





We respectfully announce to Farmers and Dealers in Fertilizers that 
we are now prepared to supply all orders for the above valuable and 


BLASTING GUANO, 


BY THE CARGO OR SINGLE TON. 
PRICE, $40 PER TON, IN N.Y. 


Liberal Discounts allowed te Dealers in the artide. ~~ 


The practical results attending the use of this GUANO have been 
most remarkable, and from its permanent action on the soil it takes prece- 
dence over all others. 

The most gratifying testimonials are being received by us daily from 
Farmers who have used it this season, fully endorsing all the former testi- 
monials of its wonderful virtues. One of the valuable characteristics of 
this GUANO is that it is not affected by drought. 

All parties purchasing of agents or dealers, should be particular to see 
that every package bears the name and trade-mark of the Company. 

For particulars address, 


C. 8. MARSHALL, President American Guano Co., 
66 WILLIAM-STREET, N. Y.; 
OR, THE FOLLOWING PRINCIPAL AGENTS: 


ALLEN & NEEDLES, Philadelphia, FELIX H. CARE, Richmond, Va., 


A. H. ANGELL & OO., Baltimore, THOS. BRANCH & SON, Petersburgh, 
WM. B. HASELTINE, Boston, Va. . 


Having contracted with G. B. Lamar, Esq., of New-York, and 
Wituiam W. Cuzzver, of Geowgia, to supply the States of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and Florida, they 
will be constantly supplied with any quantity required for those States ; 
their Agents in the sea-ports being, Dz Rosszr, Brown & Co., Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina; Warpitaw, Watxer &-Co., Charleston, S» €.; 
C. A. L. Lamar, Savannah; Prarr & McKewziz, Apalachicola, Fla.; 
H. O. Brewer & Co., Mobile, Ala. ; and, also, Agents in every town in 


each of those States. 
oct-ly 








CO. FLINT & JONES 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Mealers in Cabinet Furniture, 
CHAIRS, FEATHERS, MOSS AND HAIR MATTRESSES, 
GURLED HAIR, 

HAIR CLOTH, VARNISH, &e., &@., 
avo} 44 and 46 Royal-St., New-Orleans. rs 
ENICKERBOCKER MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE GO. Lite Jusurance Go., 


OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 
Insures the Lives of White Persons & Slaves. OF NEW-YORK, 





C. Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. 


STEPHEN C. woe ae 
Rae Leer a N. D. MORGAN, Pres’t. 
BOARD OF REFERENCE FOR NEW-ORLEANS. ane 
J.J. Persow, Bsq., President Crescent City Bank, “The peactice of Lire INSURANCE, in any country, 
Siru & BROTHERS, No. 79 Canal-Street, indicates a state of society where high moral feeling and 


Hs og fh ar oo - = py - ee. commercial confidence exist.'’—Je Jones. 
WwW. WLING, Esq., 5. W. WLINS 0., Grocers, 7 y 
Tchoupitoulas oakley : CASH CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION, 





Wm. 8. Mounr, ., Cashier of James Rebb's Bank, 
Janene ¥. i pein y ba, MAanenn bean b tone HALF MILLION DOLLARS. 
HEAD, Carondelet-street. 
RoBerrT H. BAILEY, Eaq., St. Charles Hotel. wnat A. Sears, teas, 
Medical Examiner, 8. JENNER COXE, M, D. VASES.» He : 
WILLIAM A. BARTLETT, Agent, REFERENCE IN NEW-ORLEANS, 
apl-ly. No. 81 Gravier.Street, New-Orleans, Messrs. Woon & Lows, Ann A. D. Grizrr & Co- 





po et Ea. 


w. en a distinguished graduate of West Point, and « practical engineer, aided by am 
able faculty. 

The course of study is that taught in the best colleges, but more extended in Mathematics, 
Mechanics, Machines, Construction, Agricultural Chemistry, and Mining Geology; also, in 
English Literature, Historical Readings, and Modern Languages, accompanied by daily and 
regulated exercise. 

Schools ef Architecture, Engineeritig, Commerce, Medicine, and Law, admit of selecting 
studies to suit time, means, and objéct of professional preparation, Both before and after 


craduating. 

bed HARGES: $102 per half-yearly session, payable in advance. 

’ > ress the Superintendent, at “ Military Institute, Franklin Springs, Ky.,” or the under- 
signed. : 


apl-ly. P. DUDLEY, President of the Board. 


BLOOMFIELD, STEEL & COS 


MAM MOTH 


BOOK AND. PAPER ESTABLISHMENT, 


AND EMPORIUM FOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 
No. 60 CAMP-STREET, 





Where is constantl <4 a fall and com assortment of SCHOOL BOUKS; bop or ghey >) READERS, 
orie, Astrosomy, Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, Mterslog?, Physiology, Conchology, Bpelicrs eter Also’ cosn. 
orice, momy, josophy, ; , Mine: 5 logy, Conchology, le! s a com. 
lete supply a Preuch) Spanish Ger Tallon, hadetinaetes Hebrew SCHOOL BOOKS, GLOBES, School 
NKSTANDS and PAP: of every n, sold at publishers’ and manufacturers’ prices. 
To Clerks of Courts, Sheriffs, Justices of the Peace, and Recorders. 
We keep constantly on hand a Et met ¢ Serge ees ant DOCKETS, various sizes and styles; RE- 
CORD PAPER, ruled or plain; LEGAL , NOTA » ete., etc. 


Merchants, Banks and Insurance Companies, and Cotton Brokers, 
STATIONERY sve imported. ‘Ales CORTON SALES AND ACCOUNT CURRENT PAPERS, of all pattoram, 
and Cotton and Grain, Sugar and Molames WEIGHING BOOKS. 

BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, PRINTERS, AND BOOKBINDERS. 
As to style, price, and quality, we defy competition ! 
apl-tyr. BLOOMFIELD, STEEL & CO.. No. 60 Camp-St. 
10 








GET YOUR SHIRTS IN NEW-ORLEANS, AT S. N. MOODY’S, 


COR, OF CANAL AND ROYAL S'S. 
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a. WHaITInG & CO., 


Commission aud Forwarding Werchants, 
WilW-ORLBAWS. 





3" Personal attention paid to Receiving and Forwarding all Goods consigned to our 
care, by the Cheapest and Best Routes 
TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


The interest of Owners and Shippers consulted. 
A. WHITING. apl-ly. LL 8. WHITTEMOBE. 


GEORGE F. HILL, 


Commission aud Forwarding Merchant, 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 150 NORTH SECOND-STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


eye 








Particular attention paid to eam purchase of Pork, Bacon, Flour, and Grain, and ¢o filling 
orders generally for Western Produce. 


Refer to Messrs. McILV AINE, SON & CO., and Merchants generally, of roo Va.; 
Messrs. WALTER G. ROBINSON & CO., New-Orleans; Messrs. BRANDE 
HUBBARD & O0O., New-Orleans. ap-ly. 


French and German Looking-Glass Depot, 


No. 87 CHARTRES-ST, NEW-ORLEANS. 





ifao TWHCUPIMIiR,s 
PICTURE FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
[3 Keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of French and German Le lasses 
of all sizes, framed in the best style, ee ee finest which 


be surpassed by any other establishment for cheapness, beauty, and durabilty. He 
and has on Pied Portrait and Picture Frames, and every thing in his line. 

Frames re-gilt, and new Glasses inserted ; old a ee ‘ 
apl-ly. 


ef 








Balances and scales. 
L. STEPHENSON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS. 


SUCCESSORS TO DEARBORN: 


No. 72 Water-street, 


BOSTON. 


~ 








We are the manufacturers of the “ DEARBORN PATENT BALANOE,” which 1s the 
ecknowledged standard throughout the world. 


AGENTS—Octavus Cohen & Co., Savannah. 
Barnewal! & Fitler, Mobile. 
J. E. Beylle & Co., New-Orleans. jan-ly 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


BLACK WRITING INE 


MANUFACTORY, 
MORE THAN FORTY YEARS ESTABLISHED. 
The above popular Ink, together with 
Blue, Red, Carmine, Copying Ink, and Ink Powder, 


ly for sale by the manufacturers in Boston, and also by Wholesale and Retail Stationers and 
Booksellers everywhere. Notice the following testimonial : 


“From experiments instituted by me, iu 1855 and 1856, and repeated within the past six 
months, Iam fully satisfied that Maynard & Noyes’ Writing Ink is entitled to the pre-emi 
mence it has always sustained for legibility, and permanence of color. 

“JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Chemist. 

“New-Yorr, May 11, 1858.” jan-ly 


STIMSON, VALENTINE & CO., 


_ ' n 
i} i S 5 


STORE, 36 INDIA-STREET, BOSTON. 


ae eee 
CUTSIDE VARNISHES. 


IMITATION EN@LISH ; EN for ELASTIO 

OOACH BODY, dPR TAT COACH BUDS, WHITE Coach ¥, 

No. 1 COACH, ENA LEATHER, (for Carriage Tops.) 
INSIDE VARNISHES. 


® 
ETI OUTRUN. Gor Plone Bat POLIREDES FAA EEO NUNG, SCT 
BABCOCK’S IRON LACQUER. 


Our Varnishes are pub up tn Haire Packages witeh are Charged’ at cost. 
b-ly 


DR. SBEARDO’S EVE IWFIRMARYV, 


No. 35 LAFAYETTE-STREET, (LATE HEVIA,) 
Baerween Baronne and CaRoNDELET Srs., NEW -ORLEANS. 














This Institution is open for the reception of persons affected with diseases of the Eye. 

The building is new, the rooms large and airy. Every attention will be paid to the com: 
fort of patients. 

Wards devoted to the treatment of Slaves, with Eye affections. 

A competent Physician resides in the house: 


_—_—_— Sn 
TERMS. 
Whites, from*- - - +--+ - = $2 00 to $5 00 per day. 
Negroes, - - - ---+- 2+ - 10 “ 


OPERATIONS CHARGED EXTRA. 
fe’y—ly. DR. C. BEARD OCULIST, 167 Canal-St New-Orleans. 








FINKLE & LYON’S 


Lg OFFICES) eg 


503 Broadway, Aew-York, 


- 
-_—~o 








To practically develop and perfect the Sewing Machine Art, is to carry joy and gladness te 
no small portion of the civilized world. Toa liberal éxtent, it is to provide an honorable support 
te the indivent and the dependent, and to multiply the means of social advancement to all. 

But to render the Sewing Machine Art in the highest degree useful, it is necessary, Ist 
To divest the Sewing Machine of every joose and clumay attachment—of every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. 2d.—It must be simple in its construction through. ut, that it may 
be easily understood and readily adjusted. 3d—It mast be certain in its re-ults, that the 
operator may not be discouraged with the undoing of imperfect work, and the lo»s of goods 
ruined by a second sewing. 4th.—It must be odapied to a great range of workmanship, as 
most can have but one Sachine for every kind of sewing. 5th.—It should be strong and 
durable in all its parts. This may seem less important for light, family use, where the most 
delicate Machine may work well for a while, but even this light service will.soon rendeg it 
less éertain in its operations, requiring more and more frequent and expensivé repairing. 

To perfect the Sewing Macuine Art, Mr. Finkug has devoted himself and all his means 
for the last six or seven years. For this task he was not wholly unprepared, hawing devoted 
the greater part of his earlier life to the study and investigation of mechanics, with a view to 
discover the most simple and available methods of applying correct principles in the con- 
struction of machinery. 

In his improvements of the Sewing Machine, he has, by better adaptation and connection 
of its several parts, rendered each movement positive and absolute, and at the same time 
light and easy, so as to obtain the highest speed with little or no noise, and without injury to 
the Machine. He has so simplified its construction, that the most inexperienced can soon 
learn to operate and regulate it without encountering the usual difficulties and discourage- 
ments so frequently complained of by beginners in the use of Sewing Machines. Indeed, so 
triumphant has been his success, that we defy the world to produce the first intelligent and 
unbiassed mechanic who who will not pronounce it the very best Sewing Machine he ever 
saw; but we deem it more dignified that a man’s own works should praise him, than we, 
ourselves, : 

It were an easy task to offer long catalogues.of high sounding references, and still easie: 
to publish nonsensical Gazettes of flippant and flattering testimonials from paid newspaper 
editors and bought-up officials, but it would be of no earthly service to the buyer) since the 
poorest Machines furnish those in the greatest , and that, too, of necessity, like 
‘Quack Medicines,” to conceal their lack of merit. 

We, therefore, would seek simply an intelliggnt examination of the Merirs of our Ma- 
chines in comparison with others—this examination we would have the most impartial. To 
this end we suggest that the same course be adopted that was adopted by the Board of Exam- 
iners, at the Franklin Institute, in Philadelphia. at their last annual exhibition. Their report 
on Sewing Machines is very instructive, and may be bad on application at our office. By thus 
referring to the course adopted by the Franklin Lnstitute, we be disclosing a secret of the 
trade, aud yet to those about to purchase a Sewing Machine for family use, it is but doing as 
we would be done by. 

Let the Machine be threaded with fine spool cotton—not silk—the upper and under promt 
alike; then take some dozen pieces of different fabrics, ranging all the way from the finest 
gauze to the heaviest cloth, and even stout, hard leather; sew each of these, with the Machine 
running at its highest speed, without stopping, or even changing the tension; repeat this 
process backward and forward some scores of times. Now, if the sewing on all the different 
fabrics is perfect, the seam elastic, and alike on both sides, no skipping of stitches, then it is 
safc to conclude that the Machine is not a poor Machine at least, and the Machine that will 
do this dest, is the be<t for family use. . 

We also manufacture various other Machines for heavy Tailoring, Harness Work, &c. 

But we will only add, that we guarantee every Machine we sell to give better satisfaction 
fhan any other Sewing Machine in this market. Should it fail to do this, the purchaser is 
desired to return the Machine and receive his money. 

N. B.—We keep constantly on hand a full assortment of Sewixe Macuive Fixpines. 


MILTON FINKLE, } FINKLE @& LYON. 


LUCIUS LYON. 
june lyr. 
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FARM FOR SALE! 


For Sale, a Farm, in Buncombe County, WV. C., on the 
French Broad, 14 miles from Flat Rock, 
and 15 miles from Ashviile. 


It ig very accessible, being only 2 miles from the Turnpike rand fertility, Greenville, 8. C., 

to Ashville; and combines advantages of climate, scenery rarely equalled. 
The tract consists of 747 acres, upwards of one half of which is fine ro Ba. land, 

capable‘of producing 70 bushels of corn to the acre, and the remainder well wooded. 

The Mansion is situated upon an elevation. easily approached by an excellent private 
road, aad affords one of the finest mountain viewe,am chat part. of the we sey. It is 
commodious, and constructed of stone from & neighboring quarry, which an 
abundance of that material. 

It was commenced a few years since, and the interior finish isnot completed. A 
portion of the material for doing so is on the spot, and a few’ months would suffice for 
— that is necessary. 

the premises is a small and comfortable residence, which might be occupied until 
the larger one is finished ; also, Servants’ Apartments, Stable, Carriage House, and 
a Well of fine Water. 
For Terms, which will be accommodating, apply to 


WM. C. BEE & CO., Charleston, 8. C, 
Aveust 20, 1859. oct-ly 


M. W. BALDWIN. M. BAIRD. 
M. W. BALDWIN & CO., 
ali 5 gd 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Of the most construetion, and perfect adaptation to all the variety of circumstances 
under which they can be usefully e = “a ba in 9 ape pam eps ee og 
using one half, two thirds, three fo t for adhesion, as the grade of the 
road, or business to be done, may pom desirable or necessary. 
Pian A, and ight» six whedin, single of drivers and Truck. 
Plan CG, one are sheets, two pairs of drivers and Truck. 
Plan D, on ten wheels, three pairs of drivers and Truck. 
Plan D, on six wheels, three pairs of drivers. 
Plan EB on eight wheels, four pairs of drivers. 
The D and # are intended exclusively for freight, and are ads Ridge cont 
ades and curves of short radius. The temporary track over ing the 
astern and Western divisions of the Virginia Central Talvod, a and con eines of feet 
rise ~~ mile, and curves of three hundred feet radius, has been successfully worked for nearly 
two years, by six-wheeled D —— of our make. 

The materials and P, efficiency and durability, economy of fuel and repairs, are 
guaranteed equal to any other en = in use. 

We refer to = following Railroad Compqnieny ers J. & G.N. BR. R. Co.. New Orleans, 
Louisiana; M. & W, P., Montgomery, Ala.; M. & G., Columbus, Ga.; ©. R. RB. & B. Co., Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; G. R.R. & B. Con, Anguste, ; 8. 0. R. RB, Co., Charleston, 8. 0.; aestaniiin' sna 
Columbia R. R., Columbia, 8. C.; & B., Wilmington, N. C.; Me a tral R. R., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; ne eee Se ; North Penn. R. R.; 
Philadelphia Ger. & Nor. R. R.; Beaver Meadow R. R.; offices in Philadelphia: Belvidere, 
Del. R. R., N. J., and others. apl-tf 
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SCANOCER OCOURED. 


CANCERS, TUMORS, WENS, SCROFULA, ULCERS, &o., CURED, 
WITHOUT SUBEIGCAL OPBRATION» 
DR. LOUNSBERRY & CO., 


NO. 50 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Dr. L. & Co., during fifteen years devoted especially to the treatment of the above diseases, 
have fully demonstrated the great superiority of their mode of treatment over al! other 





Further information or advice may be had by addressing Dr. L. & Co.; or their pamphlet 
on ya Will be sent to any P. 0. address, free of charge. It contains much valuable “ % 
mation dec- 








BAIRD’S MARBLE WORKS 


Ridge Avenue and Spring Garden street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The various improvements which have been in nearly all the branches of trade, have 
not been overlooked in the manufacture of , and a rapid and importan 

has been the consequence. The many changes of style and ornamentation in the interior of 
our dwellings, have been met by an equal advance in taste, beauty, and cheapness, in this impor- 
tant department of the Arts; and too, in @ manner unsurpassed in skill by that of any 
other branch of trade. Human ty, and the powers of invention, have been called into 


requisition, and with the aid of and steam, that which was deemed almost impossible 
but a few years ago, is now an pee er 

The proprietor has been a <a See ene ee 
sinee, a desire on the part of the for a better lay in the Monumental he 
mined that they should be directed his a on to an improvement in that de- 


partment, and he is happy to say that, nthe aid of steam 
invention), he has realized 70 his mort sangute ex expectations. He has also procured the aid of the 
first architects of this coum! » as wee ore ant ornamental sculptors, for the 


se of furnishing original — approval of a discerning 

th for their ota of style and eieraiers cos 

Having one of the largest STEAM WORKS it in the ome, he offers his services for 
the manufacture of a page seme Floors, and all other kinds of Marble Work, in 


astyle of the greatest perfection, at the lowest charges, eelng ¢ confident that he can complate 
all orders with wapetnatags and satisfaction to all may favor him with their meee 
ly 


Address as above. 
JAMES E. CALDWELL & CO., 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR { 
NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 
Vo. $22 Chestnut-street, Ph 
OPPOSITE THE GIRARD HOUSE. 





a —, invite our Southern friends to examine our entire NEW STOCK, recently 
selec ne of the firm in Europe, comprising 
SUPERIOR WATCHES, 
FROM ESTABLISHED MAKERS. 
Only authorized Agents in for the sale of Charles Frodsham’s Gold Chrono- 


meter Timekeepers, made in London; and tom and Lig Philippe & Co., in Geneva, with certificates ; 
Jules Jurgensen Hunting Minute Repeaters Lightaing Seconds ; J. E. Caldwell & Oo" 
Timekeepers; Edward Favre Brandt, and other makers. 


18-C.4RAT GOLD CHAINS AVD GROUPS, 
RICH DIAMOND AND PEARL, NAPLES, ROMAN AND FLORENTINE 


RY, 
MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH PLATED ON GERMAN SILVER, AND 
Sine Cut Glasswares, of Original Designs, 


FOR DESSERT AND ORNAMENTAL PURPOSES. 
ARTISTIC BRONZE 


CLOCES AND ORNAMENTS, 
FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
Sterling Silver Tea Sets, Forks, Spoons, Tureens, Waiters, #c. 


ENGLISN AND FRENCH FANCY GOODS. 
BRUF¥, BROTHER & SEAVER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN HARDWARE, 


FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 


Guns, Rifles, Pistols, and Sporting Articles, 


44 WARREN-STREET, 


ly 





Richard P. B: James I. Day 
Sharles Brat, NEW-YORK. (apecial Partner, 
Arthur G Seaver, late of New-Orleans 


SOLE AGENTS FOR R, P. BRUFF’S CAST STEEL AXES, 


jan-ly 
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TO COTTON AND 


WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, 








TO COTTON PLANTERS. 








We would introduce to your notice the 


LOUISIANA CYLINDER. GIN, FOR SHORT STAPLE COTTON. 


A machine which has been long sought for, This Gin has a Roller of a peculiar constrac- 
tion, filled with teeth comp of “ Angular Steel Wire,” and placed in the Roller tan- 
gentially to its axis, so that they always present needle oe with broad backs, and are 
so close together that nothing but Cotton can be set between them, leaving the Seeds 
and Trash upon the surface, andthe Sand and Dirt, instead of ey heme teeth in the 
Roller, ns them. In connection with this Roller is a “Stationary Serrated Straight- 
edge,” which acts in concert with it (in effect), the same as the Revolving Rollers do upon 
the “Sea Island Cotton,” combing it under Straight and thereby STRAIG: 
ENING THE FIBRE, preventing aLrocetruer the Napping of the Cotton, and in no 
MANNER shortening the The Cotton is taken from the Roller with the Brush, and 
thrown into the Lint Room in the usual way. The machine is simple in its construction, 
having but two motions, the “ Roller” and “Brush,” and is not so liable to get out of 
order, nor to take fire, as the Saw Gin, and occupies much less space, and requires less 
power than a Saw Gin of the same capacity. A Gin of the ity of 500 pounds of Lint 
in two hours, occupies a space of five and a half by three and can be driven with 
three-mule power, easily. Another peculiarity of this Gin, is, that it takes the Cotton 
from the surface of the and presents it to the Brush in a thin sheet, as it passes be- 
yond the Straight-edge, enabling the Brush to mote the Cotton in a superior manner, 
whilst the Roll in front of the Straight-edge is carried upon the top of it, divi: the two 
at that t, and following a Curved fron or Shell, is returned again to the Cylinder, form- 
ing a of about eight inches diameter; the Seeds, Bolls ‘and Trash, being retained 
in the Breast by an adjustable front board, and discharged at the will of the r, the 
same as the Saw Gin. The Curved Tron or Shell is capable of being 80 as to 
press the Roll as phy: Oe ee as ag b> desired. Anything can be 
placed in the Breast of Gin, such as ks, Trash, Bolls, &c., as the Roller receives 
and takes forward nothing but the Lint, and re ALL extraneous matter. This is a 
novel feature in the Gin, and peculiarly adapts it to the wants of large planters who are 
short-handed, and gather their Cotton trashy, as it increases the value of the Cotton from 
i to 1} cents per pofind more than that ginned upon any other machine. 
There is a Roller Gin that has been in the Mi for several years but the Louisians 
Vin is on an entire different principle, and there being no agents for this Gin, apply direet te 


ALFRED JENKS & SON, 
BRIDESBURG, PA., 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


. COTTON AND WOOLEN MACHINES. 


sep- 











REED’S 
Patent Steam Engines. 





Tusse Engines have been used Sar pest, during — time over three hundred of 
pe have ae =? thus proving them to be the most simp] = es economical ever 

for portable or stationary power, superior to were exhibited 
at the Panto of of Industry, Paris, in 1855, and commanded the strestioe ate miration of the 
first Engineers of Europe, who, ha tested them, pronounced the result a gain of twenty 
per cent. over all others, and awarded the first prize to the inventor. 

This saving is obtained partly by reducing yas working parts to less than helf the ordinary 
number, dispensing with those pieces ese on, viz.: the cross-heads, slides, 
eennecting rod, Sepentites, rock shafts, &c.. by requiring much less attention, oil, and re- 
pairs. The greatest savin nperrorens ss is effected by a bon steam in both sides the eylin- 
der at the same time, whi "doubles the access and egress to and from the cylinder, and avoids 
all lateral pressure of steam (positive necessities to power and economy in all Steam Engines). 

For portable pogeee these Engines are placed upon an improved tubular boiler, making 
a large fire the strongest and most compact form, very economical in the consump- 
tion of fuel, safe and easy to manage by those who are not experienced in operating Steam Bo- 
gines. The whole is mounted on wheels, with pipes attached, and tested with steam at a h 
pressure, before leaving the shop, thereby obviating the expense of employing a mechaasiec 
set them up or run them. 

Having devoted fifteen years in constructing and adapting steam power to the reews 
poses for which itis used, such as Sawing, Grinding, Planing, Hoisting, Thrashing, Pu 
Cotton Ginning, Coffee Roasting, Printing, &c., &c., we have not only been nvinced of the ne- 
cessity of a compact, simple, durable, economical, and safe steam power, but also of furnishing, 
complete, with our Engines, such Mills, Machinery, 4 c., as may be required for these purposes. 

Parties wishing anything in this line may addrees the inventor without any hesitation, as 
he will be most willing to answer any inquiries. 

Second-hand Engines taken in exchange, bought and sold at fair valuations. The very 
best Machinery of all kinds furnished at short notice. 


For further particulars address 
JOHN A. REED, . 
feb-Tyr. No. 202 Broadway, cor. Maiden-Lane, N. ¥ 














PORTABLE CIRCULAR SAW MILs. 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM ENGINES, for Sawing Lember, Ginning Cotton, Driving Grist Milla, and other Plantation uses, from P. Raun’s Eagle 


Maéthine Works, Richmond, Va. 


i a iy 





CONSTANTLY RBOBIVING, AND FOR SALE BY EDMUND M. IVENS, Goneral Agent, No.2 Union-St., New-Orleans. 


aptly 








ORUGS, CHEMICALS, PAINTS, OILS, &O. 
0.0. WOODMAN, WHOLESALE DRUGGIST, 


CORNER OF COMMON AND MAGAZINE STREETS, NEW-ORLEANS, 
 neporrse axp DEALER IW 
Choice Drugs, Selected Medicines, Pure Chemicals, and Essential Gils. 
Arrangements have been.made to receive, direct from Saratoga, a regular supply of 
CONGRESS WATER. 





» 


ety + 0 <> 9 + ee 
PAINTS, OILS, AND WINDOW GLASS. 
20,000 pounds Pure White Lead. 600 gallons ate tine. 
10,000 pounds No. 1 White Zinc Paint, Am. 1,500 gallons lish Oil. 
5,000 pounds French Snow White Zine. 50 casks English Venetian Red. 
20 casks French Yellow Ochre. 60 barrels Lamp Black. 
6 barrels Copal Varnish. 1,000 boxes French Window Glass, assorted 
6 barrels White Damar Varnish. eeereee oe uy 2 
3 barrels Japan Varnish. 100 Kegs Yellow Ochre, in oil. 
2 barrels Coach Varnish. 100 Kegs Venetian Red, in oil. 


Together with all the various colors, dry and in oil. All of which will be sold at the very 
LOWEST MARKET RATES. 
Those who are building Fine Houses are recommended to examine the first quality of French 
Glass, which is nearly equal to American Crown Glass, and at half the price. I import this 
article direct from one of the Largest Manufactories in Europe. 





THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY! 
CHERRY EHXPECTORANT. 


—-——~<-+ 0 > 6 


The following original letter was handed to ts for publication. A remedy which can elicit 
such encomiums, must be a good one: 
Ga.veston, Texas, April 25, 1856. 
Dr, 0. 0. Woopman, New-Orleans : 


My Dear Sir: In justice to you and a duty I owe to a suff and, I 3 & world of coughing 
people, I state what your invaluable Cough teh f done for me, when 
all other mawt Sites to Gree fall of in St, Louis, wheré I have re- 
sided most of the time for the sixteen years I took 8 severe cold w se poe ay memes ene was 


confined te my bed, and and a ten oar cnelly pt on mg egs again, 
but not cured of my ceed, oe and in my throat, which continued incessantly 
pe Age tite iy ademas ay ay worst in gyi friends insisted I had coughed enough to 
kill a dozen common men, and that I must be in of consumption. I made up my mind I 
must cough my life away. I left St. Louis in December last to travel and spend the winter in the South. 
When I called at your pV rere + wera eeas 0 hard I could not talk 0 


make my business known, You said tha’ would cure my cough. As you gave me a bottle of your 
so much as not te try it; and 


Cherry Expectorant, I thought I would and your medicine 

in theakfelesen shall I pee mec day did 20. In but a few days it began to allay and diminish 
ape h and all tickling in my throat; and before I had used more than three fourths of the contents 
o that bottle, I was entively cured, and for weeke I did not even raise a cough, tho exposed day and 
night, in all weathers, in travelling. However, in ie travelling in North Carolina, I took a 
severe cold, and my coughing commenced and also tickling in my throat, at intervals; and be- 
fore my arrival in New-Orleans, on the on some ts coughing would commence and 
continue for an hour or two. I soon bottie ‘ou, in less than two days I was 
entirely relieved again. I am now de ined to always & bottle on hand, and in the commenci: 
of a cough, a very few small doses will relieve it entirely. Iam now fully satisfied it is the best Cou 


Remedy now known to the world; one O Y Aeey rea one to the ng and afflicted part of the 
human family, to put so valuable a remedy within reach of all. I will soon be upon the 


peer one bey) F< tn pak pci - coughless happy souls. So great a remedy as your Expector- 
Iam, dear sir, respectfully yours, 
92 J. WOODWARD, of St. Lowis, Missouri. 
0. J. WOOD & CO., Wholesale Agents, St. Louls, and for sale by all Drnggists 
in the South and Western States. 
0. 0. WOODMAN, 
CORNER OF COMMON AND MAGAZINE STREETS, SOLE PROPRIETOR, 


apr-lyr, 
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TRUTH OMNIPOTENT ! 


We give our readers and the public generally 
the following copy of a letter received by us 
from J. W. Vesey, Esq., of the Aberdeen Conser- 
vative, enclosing at the time a communication 
to that paper from Colonel A 
Mississippi, and who wasa_fo j 
editor of the Conservative. The subject of the 
letter and communication we do not feel it 
necessary to comment on—they tell the whole 
story, one that ought to go home to those in 
whose hands the rising generation of chil- 
dren are placed for nurture and for care, All 
we ask of our readers is @ careful perusal of 
the documents. 





Conservative Orrice. } 
Aberdeen, Miae., Auguet %8d, 1858. 


Messrs. Wricut & Co.—As any testimonial in refer- 
ence to your Pyaemtocs may prove beneficial to Rs J 
enclose the following, published at my request, in the 
“ Conservative’’ of the @iet inet, 

Col, Vasser was formerly associate editor of the ‘ Con- 
servative,” and is well knowa in North Missirsippi, as a 
gentleman of intelligence and strict integrity. 


Respectfully, 
J. W. VESEY. 


COMM™MUNICATED. 





(| For the Comservative.] 


AbeRprsn, Aug. 19th, 1858. 

Dean Vieeaey :-—U the principles of justice and hu- 
manity, I am Setoced to ak your mado to insert this 
communication in your paper, beileving 
may be the means of preventing untimely sorrow io many 
a rey rege 

On Friday last, having been for several days previous 
absent from my family, I found, on my return bome, 
my infant, aged about 15 months, wag quiet unwell, 
some unknown cause—eu ppeeed to be . Upon anex- 
amination, wey T was of the opinion her indispo- 


sition proceeded from orme and ha been told 
soapoetable physician that TrEr’s Gellacsae ot 


FUGE was & sovereign remedy this terrible enemy 
of children, I was Induced to gre ft trial, reluctantly, 
by the acquiescence te physician. 


iF 


discharge of fifty du: the . The next Monday) 
penersy poh Army A he tag, The nest > 
cued Gate Se day, varying in size and q 

esc 


OC- 
i} 
On Tuesday morning following, one more small dose was 
ad inistered, aking in all fi 
contel, instead of s half a» preserived by the tabsl of at 


date upward of three hundred worms, a maj 
Testce chal Cah ee and is runnin, 
——- usual, with returning evidences good health and 
Having mat mith auch astonishing affect im the tan of 
@ wi to other 
ehildren Sader mag : ante non font 

ten years old, and in every case save one ( of the 
eldest) the like hover rents taveuara peters: 

These facts are elicited, first, because of my antipathy 
keretufore to nostrums of every kind; ym because 
my experience has convinced me that in the experiment I 
pos made —— bettie oeny Veruerrvee, itis due 

suffering humanity, as well as manufacturer of the 
medicine, to make public the results of my observation. 


W. H. VASSER, 
—eoo—— 
For sale in New-Orleans, wholesale and retail, by 
J. WRIGHT & OO., 


21 and 151 Chartres-St., 
may—lyr. Sorz Prornrerons. 
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WINER’S 
Canadian Vermifuge 
SAVES THE CHILDREN. 

WINER'S! | 
Canadian Vermituge 


OUGHT TO BE IN ALL 
NURSERIES. 





WINER'S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


IS THE DELIGHT OF 
MOTHERS. 


NNO 


WINER'S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


DESTROYS WORMS AT ONCE, 





WINER'’S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


THE DELIGHT OF NURSES. 


WINER'S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


THE ONLY THING THAT CAN BE 
RELIED ON TO EXTERMINATE 
WORMS. 


WINER'S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


FOR EXPELLING WORMS. 


Remember it is the only thing 
that can be depended on. 








JACOBS’ GALLERY. 





DAGUERREOTYPES, 
Awbeoippes aud Lhotographs, 


NO. 88 CAMP-STREDBT, 
IVTW/ -ORILBAWS. 





PICTURES DONE IN OIL AND WATER COLORS, OR IN PASTEL, ON THE 
MOST FAVORABLE TERMS, IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART, 
AND WITH THE UTMOST OISPATCH. 


PLANTERS, AND OTHERS 
fromm the Intenor are invited to call and inspect the capacious Halls of this 
Establishment, and examine the style and finish of the work. 


COPIES 
of Daguerreotypes, or other pictures, painted to life size and in every style. 
The reputation of this Establishment has been based upon the results of the 


labors of many years. 
may—lyr. 


AFFLECK’S SOUTHERN RURAL ALMANAC, 


HAS BEEN PUBLISHED, ALMOST CONTINUOUSLY, EACH YEAR SINCE 1845. 


It has been prepared with a view to being citeulated in the families of the Planters in the 
Sorne number elrgulatel, peck. year, has ranged from. 20,000 to. 66,000. printed 

The nu > year, rap ™m to o more are 
than are previously ordered, or certain to be circulated 

The aim ofthe Editor, has been to disseminate useful information; and that, upon subjects 
wars rors a F detent hee tee te his family, as also to the Overseer. 

oP mp that he has been successful. 

The pan we for 1800 will be got up ri ey asual care. And having made acontract 
with a well-known New-Orleans house—that of Messrs. D. Felt & Stetson—for the future pub- 
lication of the work, the subscriber believes he may safely promise that, in mechanical execu- 
tion, the future numbers will excel the ae 

The price per page, for advertising, is one for each thousand copies circulated, or 35 
dollars for 35,000 of a. cirenlation ; and in pro proportion, if the edition exceeds this number. The 
certificate Messrs. D, Felt & Stetson 1 accompany the receipt for the price of each 
“Th open into the hands of the Printers, on the first of J It ia, therefo 

The copy goes e is of the on the of June. It fo mapeemey 
that Dadvertisbments shiduld reach the hands of vad Subscriber, not later than 1ith 

Booksellers, Country Merchants, and others, are supplied with pan the of not less than 800 





copies, at $5 a 100. This includes the cost ofa be mess card updn the title-page, and of an 
advertisement to occupy the whole = ine 4th page of the cover of such edition, but referring 
only to the business of the party ord 

Any — of copies can be Lapsliod, Sitheut such card, by Messrs. D. Felt & Stetson, at 


$6 per 100. 
AFFLECK’S PLANTATION RECORD AND ACCOUNT BOOKS, 


have now been in the hands of Planters for some ten years; and have, without any especial 
effort on the part of the publisher, gradually worked their way into such poco favor, that 
the edition for e foves Planters now in press, reaches the number of 3,000 yy nae 

These w about IstJuzxe next. OTe are solicited from the @; and which 
may be wtdreaed ‘to Messrs. D. Belt & Stetson. ew-Orleans. If the order is sent in time to 
have the books sh’ direct from Now- Funk, a discount of 30 per cent is allowed. If distri- 
buted from New-Orleans, 25 per cent. isfac' acceptance at 6 months from date of 
shipment will suffice ; or 5 per cent. off for cash. Address, 


THOMAS AFFLEOK, 
way—lyr. Washington, Adams County, Miss. 














WELLS & PROVOST, 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE 


POR EVERY VARIETY OF 


PICKLES, PRESERVES, 


Preserved Lrovisions, Sauces, 
FANCY SHELF GOODS, &e., 
215 AND 217 FRONT-STREBET, 


june-ly NEWoTORBK. 





Volcanic Repeating Fire-Arms, 
JEW-HAVEN ABMS COMPANY, 
NEW -HAVEN, CONN. 


PATENTED 1854. 


RIFLES, CARBINES, AND PISTOLS, LOADING WITH FROM 7 TO 30 BALLS, 
CAN BE DISCHARGED WITH GREATER RAPIDITY AND CER- 
TAINTY THAN ANY OTHER PISTOL OR RIFLE. 


THIRTY BALLS CAN BE LOADED AND DISCHARGED IN ONE MINUTE. 
JOSEPH MERWIN, Agent 
iuly-lyr OFFICE AND DEPOT, 267 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 











JOHN ©. HULI, QHARLES W. HULL, RICH. C. HULL, 
J. C. HULL & SONS, 
(SUCCESSORS TO W. HULL & SON,) 
MANURACTURERS OF 


Steam Soap and Latent Refined Mould Candles 
ALSO EVERY VARIETY or FANCY SOAPS, : 
Nos, 108, 110;ANDeL12 CLIFPF-STREET, 
saly-lyr NEW-YORE.- 








GRANITE, MARBLE, “LIME, ETC. 


At the lowest prices, of direct importation from most approved Quarries, 
a large assortment of 


Granite and Marble, for all purposes of Building, 


Consisting of FRONTS, for Stores and Dwellings; FRONTICES, for Principal Door 
and Hall Entrances; Buttress-Blocks , Steps and Platforms to Doors, Door Sills and 
Lintels, Window § Sills and Lintels, ‘ Cornices and Flag Stones; 
Gate Posts, Fence aaa Ww ll Coping, &¢. 


TOMBS, MONUMENTS, AND GRAVE STONES, 


TOGETHER WITH ALL KINDS OF MARBLE WORK. 


NEWTON RICHARDS, 147 Custom House-St., New-Orleans. 


The numerous testimonials of the 2 potinend, superior quality o! SS oar = Lowe, eae io purgeete a of Maser? and 
Maxs.s 











PARTICULARLY for Planters’ use in Su, Making, bas ny uced o Proprietor of of the ® GmaRvE 
Quarnins” to extend and adopt such in ij ct aa will insur mauies gotad edaaten, ont 
enable pyedes + TF tos wpply the increas jemand. 
barrels jaa oe bes  eiettiane care unit,” and of a size equal to'the flour barrel, or 
Merchants, Planters, and Masons, by addressing pots reigned through their Agent, or the Post Office in this 
City, with satisfactory refe may have the Lime fresh roan the Kilne, deli ered a at any designated landing on the 


rences, m 
river above, or in the City of New-Orleans. may-lyr 





GHOo. FPURVES;, 


Pevseverance Steam Sash Factory, 


CORNER ST. CHARLES AND CLIO 8TS., NEW-ORLEANS. 


Doors, Sash, Blinds, and Mouldings, made to order, 
FLOORING, CEILING, AND LUMBER. may-lyr 


LOUISIANA STEAM CLOTHING MANUPACTORY. 


THE UNDERSIGNED ARE PREPARED TO FILL AT THE 
SHORTEST NOTICE, ALL ORDERS FOR 


PLANTATION CLOTHING. 


PLANTERS ARE INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE THEIR GOODS. 


HEBRARD & CO., 
Nos. 165 AND 167 CANAL-ST., BETWEEN BARONNE AND PHILIPPA, NEW-ORLEANS. 


may-lyr 


D. KERNAGHAN @& CO.,, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


BRAZILIAN PEBBLE SPECTACLES 


IMPORTERS OF 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY, 


Cutlery, Guns, Pistols, any Fancy Goods, 


21 CAMP-ST., AND 78 COMMON-ST., NEW-ORLEANS. may-lyr 




















BROWNSON, SLOOUM & HOPKINS, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Guns, Cutlery, Ladlocks, Llated Ware, de. 


No. 45 CHAMBERS-STREET, 
NEW-YORK. 


JAMES 8, BROWNSON, FRANK P, SLOCUM, EDWARD HOPKINS. 
july-1yr. 














WM. SELLERS. JOHN SELLERS, JR. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO. 


Penn’a Avenue & 16th St. Philad’a, 


MANUFACTURE 


ENGINEERS & MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, 


IMPROVED SHAFTING, 


With Self-adjusting Bearings and Double Cone Couplings, to admit of easy attachment, 
Also, Baitway Turning and Sliding Tables and Pivot Bridges. 


The Turn Tables and Pivct Bridges fitted with Parry’s Patent Anti-Friction Box. 
april-lyr. 
11 














EFFERVESCENT 


SHELTZER APERIEN T. 


This valuable and popular Medicine, conformity with the 
analysis of the water of the celebra’ tzer Sprin beeen 7 a 
a most convenient and portable form, has waicmealiy veces 
most Favorable recommendations "of the — ae 
and a Discerning Public, as 
MOST EFFICIENT AND sgknnaial 


8 Ak A PERISBEN T 
in use, and as being entitled to special preference over the many Mineral Spring waters, Sela. 


litz Powders, and other similar articles, both from a te 96 
be used with the best effect in all BILIOUS aban pak son ‘teak AD. 
ACHE, LOSS OF APPETITE, TNDIORSTION, & aND A ALL COMPLAINTS, PECU. 


LIABLY INCIDENT TO TH 
SPRING AND SUMMER SEASONS. 

It is particularly adapted to the wants of Travellers, by Sea and Land, Residents in Hot 
Climates, Persons of Sedentary Habits, Invalids and Geuvalontate; Captains of Veselo nos 
Planters will find it a valuable addition pe their Medicine Chests, 

With those who have used it, it has high favor, and is deemed indiapensable. 

IN A TORPID STATE OF THE LIVER—It renders great service in restorin healthy action. 

IN GOUT AND RHEUMATISM—It gives the best satisfaction, allaying ail 1 inflammatory 
symptoms. and in many cases effectually curing those afflicted. 

ITS SUCCESS IN CASES OF GRAVEL, INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN AND COSTIVE- 
NESS—Proves it to be a Medicine of the greatent utilit, 

ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, AND T ISTRESSING SICKNESS SO USUAL DURING 
ay yay ape and with marked su success under its healthful influence. 

IT AFFORDS THE GREATEST RELIEF TO THOSE AFFLICTED WITH, OR SUBJECT 
. = Ll Apo gently on the bowels, neutralizing all irritating | tines and 

reby Pry apn wees come 


1 inflammatory 
In fac te _ pee of ry te tage Jn Bain put up in o gentle ay to keep ey aTmet Ragheb mere! y 


uires water poured upon it to produce a delightful effervescent 
umerous tes@monials from professional and other gentlemen of ° highest standing 
throughout the country, and its steadily increasing popularity for a series of years, strongly 
ntee its efficacy and valuable character, and commend it to the favorable notice of an 

Fates: igent public. Prepared aud Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by 


JOHN A. TARBANT & CO., Druggists, No. 278 Greenwich-St,, cor. of Warren, N. Y. 














— RAILING WORKS. 


THE SUBSCRIBER IS PREPARED TO FILL ORDERS FOR 


IRON RAITILAIN @& 


FOR 
- PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PARKES, BALCONIES, CEMETERY 
LOTS, STEPS, BTC., 
also, 
VERANDAHS, IRON STAIRS, DOORS, SETTEES, CHAIRS, STATUES, FOUNTAINS, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL IRON WORK, 


Having the largest assortment of Patterns and the greatest facilities for manufacturing this kind of work. 
Persons can depend on being suited. Orders promptly attended to. Articlessboxed carefully, to carry 
to any part of the Union. 
Persons wishing to make selections, by addressing the subscriber, stating what class of work they want, 
will have Portfolios «{ Design sent to them. 
w. P. HOOD, 


nov-yr Ridge Avenue and Broad-Street, Philadelphia. 














Are now made so as to imitate nature very perfectly in appearance and motion. 


, THE PATENT LEG 

Has been in use 12 years, and the inventor has received (over all competition,) 
most honorary awards from distinguished seientific societies in the prinei 

cities of the world; among which awards are the great Mrpats of the Worup's 

Exuisition in Loypon and New-York. Nearly three thousand limbs in daily 

use, and an increasing patronage, indicate the satisfaction Patmer’s Parents 


have given. 
PurLape pata, Dec., 14, 1858. 


My Deis Sin :—Iam sear | very much gratified to find that your ingenuity and persever 
anee have at length accomplished what the profession has so long waited for in vain—a — 
Artificial Hand and Arm. Th ish 


e models you showed me the ot Aryl. yea ay 
every indication, and are worthy companions to your “ art 1 Legs.” ter 
many years’ observation of the Mey the latter, lam compelled to repeat, what I have 
already in bers that neither in Europe nor America is there an instrument of 
the kind, in my judgment ai worthy of comparison with them. 

Trusting that you will continue your efforts to relieve your afflicted fellow creatures, I 
remain, very sincerely yours, 

Tuomas D. Murrer, 
Emeritus Prof. of Surg. in the Jefferson Med. Col., Phila. 


B. Prange Pacer, Esq., &o., &e. 
Pamplilets, giving full information, sent gratis to every applicant. 














3 mos-june sep-Smos B. FRANK PALMEB. 
j a ee : Si. 
Grover & Baker's is the best.—Amer. Agriculiurist. 
ORLEBRATED ive chasms em ageen 
We give lta peeirense Sia Be ° 
e give — 
oles to be seen to be ‘Phren, Jour. 
Adapted for woolers. linen, or cotton,— Amer. 
e Grover & Baxer's Ladies’ Wreath, 
“ Which best?” Grover & Baker’s.—Diepatch, 
pa) Superior to all others.— Mercury. 
MH have no ailios recommending it.—epress, 
It ochars end arnenean n 
forms —. ' 
Secshanth tr Bomuess of ; - 
ereaatnnee serer 
use.— 
We do not hesitate to recommend 
It sews y and does not TWustrated 
prince of inventions.— Churchman. 
It is woman’s best friend.— Weekly News. 
We give our preference to Grover & Baker’s.—Student, 
The most blessed inven —. a Mi 
It of to 
: ' The favorite for family use.—. Star. 
3 ray, Fe aera eck tele 
B — 
ail 495 Broadway, New-York. | Cannot be too highly recommended.—-Tewm. Baptist 
Grover & Baker's is the bett.—Huntingdon Journal, 
18 Senmee © » Bene Moe lable toe ons f order.— Westchester Ji 
730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. = . oa. eet g 
187 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. Eo reeanbea na veniacton Spee , 
58, West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, ' 
78, SB” Agencies in all the principal cities aud villages 
in the United States. 
A NEW STYLE—PRICE, $50. 
Turse Machimes sew from two spools, and form a seam 
ork. of unequalled strength. beauty, and elasticity, which will 
arTy wort rip, even if every fourth stitch he cut. They are an- 
questionably the best in the market for family use. 
ant, july-tyr. Ga" SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
hia. 








THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
Thorn’s Compound Extract of Copaiba and adapta 


a 
Possesses advantages not enjoyed by any other medicine for the cure | ; dieahigs, which 
must, with an enlightened witlie, render it assuredly highly popular, a desidera’ lo 
sought for in the medical world. It needs no confinement or change of diet. im its 
form—that of paste—it is entirely tasteless, and causes no leasant sensation to the pa- 
tient. It has acquired the ueunoal tiene in almost every part of Europe ; it has been examined, 
approved of, and sanctioned by the Faculty of Medicine, and recommended by the most 


nent of the profession. by J. B. Thorn, Chemist, London; and for sale, Whol 
and Retail, by JOHN A. TAREaNy CO., Sole Agents for the United States, 278 Greenwich- 


street, New-York. 
As the above valuable preparation has been extensively counterfeited by unprincipled pas 


ties in the United States, 
TO @ me id OF | 
> ‘cHemist. VY 










SECURE THE GENUINE, 
OBSERVE THIS LABEL, 













BURNED IN , 
UPON a 
T portin or Fy LONDON A 
Ht ae EACH POT. $ JOHN ATARRANT ; 
z y 
STAMP igsove EACH PO? : NEW YORK. g 
ieiaites Nalin S SOLE AGENT. ° 
. sio> 
on.7BR Y>. FOR THE <2 
PROPRIETOR, ‘e « 
AND OP THE D ST ™ 





UNITED STATES AGENT. 
Druggtsts and Dealers will observe on each Dozen Package the following Label : 
Important CavTion.—The increased reputation and great demand for Thorn’s Compounwt 
Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, haye been inducements for others to offer imitations of 
this valuable medicine. Vendersare particularly warned of this fact, that they may be om 
their guard, and not dispose of any impure article, calculated to injure their reputation, and 
destroy the merits of the original preparation ; to obviate which, the subscriber (successor to 
James Tarrant, by whom it was first introduced into the United has attached his sig- 
nature to this caution, to counterfeit which is forgery. JOHN A. T 4 
For the abov. address orders. with full directions for shipment, to 
july-ly JOHN A. TARRANT & OO., 278 Greempteh-street, New-York. 


McLEOD & BELL, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


OHARLESTON, So Go 








ARE PREPARED TO RECEIVE CONSIGNMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PRODUCE, AND RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT BUSINESS. 





No meditine-chest should be unpro- 
vided with these twin ecuratives. 
They are more eminently adapted to 
the internal and external failings of 
the human organization than any 
two medicines that have yet been 
discovered. They both attack the 
seat of disease, and not only tempo- 
rarily remove but permanently erad- 
icate 
Sold at the Manufactory, 

No. 80 MAIDEN-LANE, N. York, 


and by all Druggists, at 25 cents, 63 
cent. and $1 per box or pot. 











= 
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HENRY V. McCALL, 


- AGENT FOR THE SALE OF LANDS IN 


LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, ARKANSAS AND TEXAS, 


OFFICE, No. 50 CAMP-STREET, 


OVER MERCHANTS’ BANK, 
WRW-ORLBAWS, LA. 


jaly-lyr. 





A WONDERFUL PuUMmMrY 
, 7 " 18 WEST’S IMPROVED, 
SOLD BY GAY & WEST, 203 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


eS. oe 


It has. but two necessary valves—no stuffing box—and a strong plunger, is 
less liable than any other to break or get out of order, and easier repaired 
when it does... And yet it is the most powerful double acting force and lift 

mp in the And though supplied with two air chambers, and requir- 
ng less expe pipe, itis yet the cheapest to be found. They give uni- 
versal satisfaction, as we can prove by hundreds in this city who have bought 
and are using them; and by other hundreds throughout America, Europe, and 


We beg to refer to the few following named well-known gentlemen who 
have them, viz.:—R. Hoe & Co., J. 0. Morse & Oo., W. B. Dinsmore. of Adams 
& Co., New-York; Robert Rennie, Lodi Print Works, Lodi, N. J.; D. Jose 
‘ Calderon y Kessel, Havana, Cuba; Hon. 8. R. Mallory, Pensacola, Fis. ; Col, 
pes —_— Hallowes, St. 's, Ga.; L. N, Walthall, Marion, Ala.; Isham Thompson, 

Matagorda, Texas; Clarkson, Anderson & Co., Richmond, Va.; Hopkins & McGinniss, Tallahassee, Fla. 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO. GAY & WEST, Agents, 
203 BROADWAY. 








: iéuanes 
bey x 
OTIS’ PATENT ROD, 


With solid glass insulators—no metallic connexion between the rod and building, and no 
contact of the rod with the glass. The most ornamental, and the safest rod in use. Also, 


DAVIS” ROD AND MACHINES, 


For corrugating and twisting the copper strip. Also, glass, ring, and other 
cheap and worthless rods at cost. 
Agents supplied on the most favorable terms. 


CAST IRON FYFIPYS=z, 
With screw, flange, and socket joints, wholesale and retail. 





june-ly. 


“THE: AMERICAN: PUMP.” 


THIS RECENTLY INVENTED PUMP STANDS WITHOUT A RIVAL. IT IS MADE 
OF WROUGHT AND CAST INUN, WORKS BY HAND AND LEVER POWER 


IN ALL DEPTHS UNDER ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY FEET. 


It is simple; powerful, durable, cheap—varying from $18 to $70 
—and can be used with iron, rubber, or lead pipe; will not freeze ; 
raises from ten to sixty gallons per minute, and is 


WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


As may be seen in cut, rods extend from lever to bottom, where 
they are atiached to lever on air-chamber, at bottom, in the shape of 
a T, which drops through the air-chamber and piston, pushing it 
backwards and forwards, eer Sa each end into the air-cham- 
ber, causing a perfectly regular and making it a 


% DOUBLE ACTING FORCE PUMP,”’ 


Driving the water up through the air-chamber and pipe to the top, 
either perpendic or.up inclined planes. 


Drawings and full particulars sent free. Address 
dec-ly JAMES M. EDNEY, 147 Chambers-Street, New-York. 














SCHANCK & DOWNING, 


DEPOT AND AGENCY. FOR 


FRENCH PLATE GLASS 
FOR STORES AND DWELLINGS}: 
FRENCH GLASS OF ALL SIZES, 


45 & 47 CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW YORK 





CRENOBLE FIRE. HOSE. 
oat nat pedal uaa rhe wn Ete BREN 





> and FOROB 
s A 





other Hose are its lightness and ESS, a ig than 
ONE HALF of the price of leather hose, with the same durability.—Certificates of its efficiency JESSE 
Gay, Esq., Chief Engineer of the abe gy 4 Navy Yard, Lieut. G. B. Baton, Jonw Raiwsow, Anew G. 
Davis, Esqs., Washington Navy Yard, Aurrep Carson, Esq., Ex-Chief Engineer, New York Dept. 
Samu. A. Frenon, Ohief Engineer, Jersey City, NA Fire Dept., James B. Francis. Esq., Agent and 
Engineer of Locks and Canals, Lowell, Mass., and numerous other practical and ex 
examined at my office, Isaac N. Marks, Esq., Chairman of the New Orleans Fireman’s 0. A. 


Sol ent for the United States and the Canadas, 
CHARLES LENZMANN, Sole Ag a ameae o New York. 





SACKETT, BELCHER & CO., 
WEIOLESALE GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


FINE BRANDIES, WINES, OF THE CHOICEST AND BEST BRANDS, SEGARS, ETC., ETC. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


26 PEARL-STREET, 
Corner Whitehall-Street, foot Broadway. 


Amos M. Sackett, NEW*YORK. William K. Belcher, 
Justus Ralph Sackett, Wa. E, Townsend, Wm. Swansbero. 
ALLEN L. BASSETT. ALONZO GIFFORD. DAVID OWEN: 





BASSETT & OWEN, 


COMMISSION MERCMANTS 


AND DEALERS IN 


Cordage, Gwine and Paper, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
No. 44 VESEY-STREET, NEW-YORE. 





ott. BALE ROPE AND BAGQING. __ 
J. F. BROWNE & C0., 


BA Ber: AK HRs. 


WAREROOMS,. 709 BROADWAY, 
“NEW YORK. 
Strings, Music, and evern Requisite for the Garp. 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS FORWARDED BY MAIL FREE. 
ESTABLISHED 1810, 














CARROLL, HERRICK & MEAD, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S AND YOUTH’S CLOTHING, 


INCLUDING 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
49 CHAMBERS-ST., NEW-YORK. 


Manufactured exclusively for the Southern Trade. Orders faithfully and 
promptly executed. 


ALLEN, M°LEAN & BULKLEY, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Eoreign and Domestic 
BmRmRweyr Goon s, 


49 Chambers Street, 


New York. 











WILLIAM ALLEN. 
JAMES M°LEAN. 
WALTER H, BULKELEY. 


HENRYS, SMITH & TOWNSEND, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
Staple and Fancy 
DRY Soon, ss, 





vmomed v. SEER, 17 and 19 Warren Street, 

PuILIP EBERT, JUx, (A few doors West of Broadway,) 
EDWARD FENNER, 

JOHN J. TOWNSEND, New-York. 


LEWIS B. HENRY. 





: BULKLEY, FISKE & CO., 
WHOLBSALE GROCERS, 


No. 51 Vesey Street, New York. 
IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES AND LIQUORS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Also of Pine Wabvana Cigars, 
AGENTS FOR SALE OF VIRGINIA MANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 


AND DEALERS IN 


HENS GROCBESIBS OF SVSRT DSICSTIPTION, 
SUITABLE FOR SOUTHERN. TRADE. 











JOHN F. SEYMOUR & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


GHINA, GLASS & EARTHENWARE, 


78 WARREYV STREET, 


JOHN F. SEYMOUR. )} 
ROBERT W. SEYMOUR. { New York. 








READ TAYIUIIORNR ce Co., 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, FINE JEWELRY, 
Precious Stones, 


AND FANCY GOODS, 
9 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 





Fine London Guns, from GUNS. ere a Pathe, 
all the most celebrated Ma- Da elling = 


kers, on hand and imported FOLSOM & STEVENS, Hiay and Pocket Cut- 


to order. gle - ae 
Double and Single Guns, | 208 BROADWAY, Wire Ocrad ie 8, and 
of all sizes and prices. NEW-YORK CITY. Powder Flasks, ée , 

Colt's and about twenty Gun Materials for Manu- 


_—_——woeeeeeeee"*" | 
; Importers & Manufacturers,| factories, including every 
other pattems of Revolving | "UP* —— thing. ii the lite, for 











Pistols. SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, Cash or Credit. 
Wx. SMITH BROWN & Oo., MELIUS, CURRIER & SHERWOOD, 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN MANUFACTURERS OF' AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


BOSTS ANB SHOES, 


No. 29 CHAMBERS STREET, 
East of Broadway, 


NEW YORK. ESLEY MELIVS, 7 
BR. B. OURRIER, 
|P. P. SHERWOOD, 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 


42 WARREN ST., 
New York. 





WM. SMITH BROWN. DE WITT C. LAWRENCE, 


OSCAR CHEESMAN, 


” IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE, 


145 DUANE-STREET. 
(Second Block west of Broadway,) 
NEW-YORK. 








GEO. W. LIVELY. 





GEORGE W. & JEHIAL READ, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


HATS. CAPS. AND STRAW GOODS, 
PARIS STILE BONNETS, 


FLOWERS, UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, &c, 


50 WARREN and 120 CHAMBERS STREETS, New York City. 
Factory, 388, 390 & .892 Broapway, Ausany, N. Y. 

















nm 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


Northeast corner of Fourth and Race streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Importers and Manufacturers of Paints, Window and Plate Glass, ¢¢., $c., 


Invite the attention of the Southern trade to their large stock of 
DESIRABLE GOODS. 
{> We are the Sole Agents in Philadelphia for the sale of the celebrated FRENCH PLATE 
GLASS, from the “COMPAGNIE DE FLOREFFE.” Also, Agents for the celebrated French 


and American Zine Paints. 
At our Steam Paint Miil, we meager White Lead, Red Lead, and every variety of is ig 
and offer them dry and ground in oil, Likewise, Varnishes, Putty, &e. apl-ly 


CIDER AND VINEGAR 


HENRY F. NIEMANN, 
327 South Water-street, Philadelphia. 


(> Clarified Cider Vinegar, White Wine Vinegar, Champagne Cider, warranted to meet the 
es of the purchaser. 
arrels in good shipping order. apl-ly 


CORTOR :4 AND WOOL MACHINE CARD, 
COPPER RIVETED LEATHER HOSE 


Copper Rideted Penthee Hand Factory. 


All mad of the very best quality of Oak-Tanned 
Leather, and warranted equal to any made in the 
United States. 

On Femur general assortment of articles used by 
Cotton and Woollen Manufacturers, Machine Shops, 
Locomotive Builders, ** lroads, &c., ‘ke. 

Rergerx to—Chance; Brooks, Esq., President B. & 0. 
R. BR, Company. 

Sogn Tyson, Esq., Masterof Machinery B. & O. R. R. 


‘Mess A. & J. Denmead & Sons, Locomotive Build- 
ers. &c. 
Messrs Poole & Hunt, Mesbinicts, 

HN H. HASKELL, 
jan-13mos No. 33 South Eutaw-st., Baltimore, Md, 


UNION WORKS, BALTIMORE. 
POOLE ck HUNT, 


Are prepared, with the most ample facilities, to fill at short notice, and of best materials and 
workmanship, orders for 


STEAM ENGINES, OF ANY SIZE. 


PLATE CAR WHEELS AND CHILLED TIRES, equal to any produced in the countrg 
WHEELS AND AXLES fitted for use. 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES, for expressing Oils, and for other purposes 

MACHINERY, of the most approved construction, for Flouring and ‘Baw-Mills. 
GASHOLDERS, of any size, abd Machinery and Oastings of all kinds, for Gas Works. 
STEAM BOILERS AND WATER TANKS, of any size or description. 

SHAFTING, PULLIES, AND HANGERS. jan-13mes 























BOND’S MIixXTvoAReE, 


Fg 


RHEUMATISM, § SPRAINS B ; ALSO, FOR BRUISES, 
ae GALLS, reat , &0., IN HORSES, 


es be and Sold, Wholesale and Retail, (ONLY, at 
PAUL G. OLIVER’S DRUG AND CHEMICAL STORE, 
N. E. Corner of Chestnut and Broad Streets, Philadelphia. 





The superior excellence of this Embrocation for the cure of the above affections, has beep 
so fully proved, and its rt apie is s¢ Roe established, as to render it entirely unnecessary 
to enlarge upon its admirabl 

m.. , be | particularly iiebie to “5 injares which Sosseney endanger the lives as well as 

ose valuable animals, the Boxp's MixTuR extensively used amongst 





Bem for 2 decane ts, gt ed ens ee hia 
PRICE $21 PER GROSS, 62 PER DOZEN. Smo-june. 
" LADD, WEBSTER & GO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED SEWING MACHIN ES, 
oet-ly 820 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





A. PARDEE c& CcoO., 


COAL DEALERS, 


No. 303 WALNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
ORANBERRY, A. PARDEE. Jr., 


SUGAR LOAF, Hazleton, Penn 
suGaR Loar, | OO A TLS. }s.0 mu, 
These Superior Coals are Mined and Shipped exclusively by ourselves. apr-ly 


COLBERT’S 


ENVELOPE AND BAG MANUFACTORY AND PRINTING OFFICE, 


123 (late 55) SOUTH FOURTH-ST., BELOW CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


cre. ving, Envelope Printing, Homeopathic yee | _ and Salt Bags, &c., 
made and printed. Also, Paper Bags for Groceries, Garden Seeds, & apr-ly 








LETTERS BY STEAM. 
SIGNS? SIGNS! 


AT THE 


Anited States Steam Carhed Bloch Better Emporium, 


No, 36 SOUTH THIRD-ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Where every variety of House and Sign Painting, Graining, 
Glasing. Gildin it Bronzing, &c., is neatly executed. 

WM. 0. MURPHY has on hand the ioe and best assort- 
ment of Carved Block Letters in the United States. He can 
= supply them beautifully finished for Signs (ready packed for 

shipment) at 24 hours’ notice. All orders promptly executed. 











WM. D. ROGERS, 
COACH AND LIGHT CARRIAGE BUILDER, 


Manufactory, Corner Sixth and Master aot | 
Repository, 1000 and 1011 Chestnut-Street, Philadelphia. 


CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION BUILT TO ORDER. apr-ly 






























with Solvency and Fair Profit. 





avigation Risks accepted on terms consistent 





i. LOSSES PAID, OVER $12,000 000. 











H® a With the prestige « of 4 40 years’ su success & “experience __ oe 











ETNA 
Musurane® Campane. Harti gy, Gt. 


\‘Braneh 171 Vine St. Cincinnati.) 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1819. 
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CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 


Absolute and Unimpaired. 





E. G@. RIPLEY, President. T. KE. BRACE, Jr. Secretary, 
T. A ALEXANDER, Vice President. J.B. BENNETT, Gen. Agt. 





Crqaniged) show) a) MATION AL BASIS, sith? Aqansieh io the 
jrimeiral Cities ama) Serums of most) Stated and Senitedres. Ah plications 
made) ba amy duly, authored Agent jrom|tliy, attended. to,  Ralicien 
ipued muithoul. delay, 


4 





Property Insured against the Dangers of Fire and Perils 
of Inland Nav es at liberal Rates and Rules. 





catty’ owners dealing 4 reliable 5 indemnity that stands the test of 
time to public satisfaction and ¢reditto the Corporation, will not be disap- 








pointed by oblaining Insurance with this old established and leading y. 


Insurance Company. 
(Oct. lyr.) 

















A NEW AND IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 


PRENTISS 


WASHING AND SCOURING SOLUTION. 


MANUFACTURED FROM SOLUBLE GLASS.—PATENTED JUNE 22, 1858. 


This important discovery has just been patented by the United States, and it is now confi- 
dently recommended to manufacturers, ho and others. It is a labor-saving boas wae 
tion, and costs less than half of any other article known for cleansing purposes. While it 
cleanses, whitens, and purifies Cotton, Linen, and Woolen Goods, of every description, it will 
not injure the most delicate fabric. Certificates of its value have been ate by some of the 
leading manufacturers of the country, as well as by many reliable housekeepers and citizens. 
Printers will discover that the Solution alluded to will cleanse their type nore readily than 
the old system of using Potash.—Manufactured by the Patentee, and for sale by 


ly-dee SAMUEL GRANT, Jr., & 00., 139 8. Water-St., Philadelphia. 


CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY, 


A desire to lessen the consumption of impure spirits, know- 
ing their injurious effects on the constitution, has induced the 
offering to the public of an article, which the analyzation of 
Professor CHILTON, Analytical Chemist, of New-York, and 
Messrs. BOOTH, GARRETT & CAMAC, of Philadelphia, 
proves beyond oe cen to be the most pure, and conse- 
\ cues Teast injurious spirit ever, offered the American 


public. 
Certificate of James R. Chilton. 


“T have analyzed a aman of CHESNUT GROVE WHIS- 
KEY, received from Mr. Charles Wharton, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, and ha carefully tested it, Iam pleased to state 
that it is entirely free from poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stances. It is an unusually pure and fine flavored quality of 


“JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Analytical Chemist. 
New-York, September 34, 1858.” 








“ PHILADELPHIA, September 9th, 1858. 


*Dear Sir: We have carefully tested the sample of CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY which 
ou sent us, and find that it contains none of the poisonous substance known as Fousil Oil. which 
te the characteristic and injurious ingredient of the Whiskeys in general use. 
“ Yours, respectfully, , 
; “BOOTH, GARRETT & CAMAC, Analytical Chemists. 
“To Cuas. Warton, Jr., No. 23 South Front- street Philadelphia.” oct-lyr oet 


AMERIGAN SOLIDIFIED MILK, 
DRIED AND GRANULATED FROM PURE MILK, 


M the American Solidified Milk Works, 


NEAR AMENIA, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 
SECURED BY LETTERS PATENT, DATED JUNE 27, 1854. 








WARRANTED TO KEEP FOR YEARS IN ANY CLIMATE. 


Om or 





The American Solidified Milk, recommended by the New-York Academy of Medicine. 
and by the first Physicians of New-York, for its purity and high nutritive qualities, is the 
only article that is susceptible of no c from climate or time. It is especially recom- 
mended to persons living at the south and upon our seaboards. Pamphlets containing a 
description of its preparation, with certificates from many who have used it, will be sent 
upon application to 


apl-ly H. 0. HEPBURN, Agent, 73 Liberty-St., N. Y. 
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MACHINISTS’ TOOLS. 


BEMENT & DOUGHERTY, 
INDUSTRIAL WORKS, 


2029 CALLOWHILL-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Lathes, Planers, Shaping, Slotting, Boring, Drilling, Wheel and Screw Cutting; Punching 
and Shearing Machines; Wheel Presses, Cranes, Cupolas, Forges, Ladles, &c. 

SHAFTING.—Bement’s Patent Improved Adjustable Hangers; superior to any others in use, 
having both Vertical and Horizoatal Adjustment, and Self-adjusting Ball and Socket Bearings. 

Ce Catalogues, with full descriptions, sent at request. 

Refer to Messrs. Lees & Co., Messrs. McCann & Patterson, New-Orleans; Messrs. I. D. Spear 
& Co., Messrs. Skates & Co., Mobile; Gerard B. Allen, Esq.; Messrs. Gaty, McCum & Co., and 
others, St. Louis, and all the Southern and Southwestern Railroad Companies. apl-1 


THE NEW-ORLEANS DELTA. 


PUBLISHED BY THE NEW-ORLEARS DELTA NEWSPAPER COMPANY. 











TERMS~-PER ANNUM. 


DAILY DELTA, Invariablyin Advance, . . . . . $10 
WEEELY DELTA, do. do. . : P . ‘ 3 
SUNDAY DELTA, do. do. ; ‘ 2 


For any time less than one year the DAILY DELTA will be delivered to Sub- 
seribers in the City, at TWENTY CENTS PER WEEK. 


mar—3 mos 





A. REED, 


BULLEDERS Wilitritle, 


Marshall and Franklin Avenue, 
Wareroom, 215 North Second-street, Philadelphia. 


Doors, Sash, Blinds, ratios, Mouldings, Brackets, Newell Posts, 
Warranted of Good Material and Workmanship. 


Also, Wood-working Machinery for Planing, Tenoning, Morticing, Working Mouldings, &e. 
june-ly 





TAW & BEERS? 
CAR GREASE, 


Used for ten years on many roads, and is eminently superior to any other grease or oil as an 
Economical and Durable Lubricator. 


WHITE AND BLACK GREASE, 


ae eee Carriages, Carts, Drays, Wagons, and heavy Machinery, in tin cans, kegs ané 
[es For sale by Druggists and others, and the Manufacturers, 
TAW & BEERS, is South bag or 
PHILADELPiA. 





win @’s 


CELEBRATED FARINA CRACKERS, 


made Aan material prepared from that portion of the Wheat which is most nutritious and 
Aealthful. 

It is estimated that one pound contains as much nutriment as two pounds of bread, as it is 
usually baked. 


WING'S FARINA CRACKERS 


are of small size, over ninety to the pound, and baked dry. They are delightful to the taste, 
and one of the best Crackers ever produced for family use. 


FOR LUNCH; 


and with Oysters, they are unequalled. 

We ask every mother to procure WING’S FARINA CRACKERS for her children. They 
are far superior to many of the preparations usually given to them, being decidedly more 
healthful and nourishing, and as they dissolve readily in the mouth, are always eaten with a 
Gne zest. é 

Ladies and gentlemen wil! find them unsurpassable for their 


FINE FLAVOR AVD PLEASANT TASTE. 


Delicate ladies, and all persons whose habits are more or less sedentary, will find WING'S 
@RACKERS most excellent. 

For Professional Gentlemen, Bankers, Merchants, and Clerks, they may be used for Luyon 
with great advantage in maintaining a healthful regularity of the system. 

Teachers and scholars in schools, generally, will find them very agreeable. 

WINGS FARINA CRACKERS are a most valuable article for travellers in the cars; or 
en shipboard, at sea, they are one of the very best things that can be eaten. 

The use of them is becoming widely extended, and, in order to guard against deception, 


EACH CRACKER IS STAMPED WITH THE NAME OF “A. WING.” 


There are no other Crackers manufactured in the United States like these, or known as true 
Farina Crackers. 

WINGS FARINA CRACKERS may be procured of the best Family Grocers generally, 
by whom they are extensively sold in different portions of the United States, and at whole- 
sale only of A. N. THOMPSON & CO., 

jan-ly Nos, 221 and 223 Fulton-street, New-York. 


xt... xt .. e. 


R. R. R.—Radway’s Ready Relief for Headaches, whetber sick or nervous; Rheumatism, Diarrhea, Dys- 
entery, Cholera Morbus, Cramps, Influenza, Bloody Flux, Paralysis, Lum , Gout, Neuralgia, 
Toothache, Small Pox, Fevers, Swollen Joints, Kidney Complaints, Scarlet Fever, Pains around 
the Liver, Pleurisy, Measles, Heartburn, and Pains of all kinds. Radway’s Ready Relief will, 
in a few minutes, change the miseries yeu suffer to joys of pleasure. 
R. R. B.—Radway's Renovating Resolvent, for the cure of chronic diseases—such as Seroftlous and 
jem complaints, Consumptive and other affections of the Lungs and Throat, Induration 
and Enlargements of parts, Eruptive and othé? diseases ofthe Skin, Nodes, Tumors, Ulcers, 
Dyspepsia, and all other diseases arising from an impure state of the Blood. 
way's tors will cure, effectively and speedily, Costiveness, Indigestion, Painter's 
Cholic, Lead Diseases, Inflammation of the Bowels, Dys Liver Complaint, Diseases of 
the Heart and Kidneys, Female Complaints, Smal! Pox! ‘evers, Measles, etc. ete. Whenever 
the system is out of order, or the blood impure, a dose of Radway’s Regulators will restore it to 
regularity, and purify and cleanse thé . No female should be without them. 
RB. R. R. Remedies are sold by Druggists and Merchants everywhere. 


RADWAY & Co., No, 23 John-Street, New York. 


LATHROP & WILKINSON, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


FANCY Goops, 


SUCH AS 
Combs, Buttons, Brushes, Wood and Willow Ware, &c. 
15 MURRAY-STREET, 


PAOLI LATHROP, 
FREDERICK WILKINSON. | jutyet NEW -YVoREK. 
uly-lyr. 





RB. RB. B.— 
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FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


Hew-WUork unl Lavre Steamship Company. 


—_—_19e ———— 





The United States Mail Steamers, 0, 2,500 tons, D. Lines, Commander; Fulton, 2,500 tons, 
J. A. Wotton, Commander; will leave New-York, Havre, and Southampton, in the year 1859, 
on the following days: 








1859. 1859. 1859. 
FROM NEW-YORK. FROM HAVRE. FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
Steamer Fulton, June 25, Steamer Arago, June 28, Steamer Arago, J ne 29, 
" Arg, July 23, “Fulton, July 26, * — Pulton. J uly.27, 
4 Fulton, Aug. 20, “  Arago, Aug. = “  Arag... sg. 24, 
“  Arago, Sept. 17, « eye § 4 “  Pulton, Sep. 21, 
“ — Pulton, Oct. 15, $6 , Oct. 18, “ — Arago, Oct. 19, 
“ — Arago, Nov. 12, “ Fulton, Nov. 15, “ Fulton, Nov. 16, 
. Fulton, Dec. 10. “ — Arago, Dec. 13. “ o, Dec. 14. 
1860. 1860. 1360. 
Steamer Arago, Jan’y 7, Steamer Fulton, Jan. 10, Steamer Fulton, Jan. 11, 
93 Fulton, Feb. 4, sa ’ A % , Feb. 8, 
“« _ Arago, March 3, “Fulton, Mar. 6, “ Fulton, Mar. 7, 
«¢ Fulton, March 31, “ — Arago, April 3, “«  Arago, = 4, 
is Arago, April 28, “ Fulton, May 1, “ Fulton, Mey 2, 
« — Fulton, May 26, ‘“ — Arago, May 29, “  Arago, May 30, 
“ Avago, June 23. - Fulton, June 26. “ Fulton, June 27. 


These steamers, built expressly for Government service, with double engines under deck’ 
every care has been taken in the construction of hull and machinery, to insure safety and 
speed; the ships have five water-tight compartments, losing the engines, so that in the 
event of collision, or stranding, water could not reach them; and the ace being free to 
work, the safety of the vessel and me aye ae would be secured. Recent experience has de- 
monstrated the absolute necessity of this mode of constructi The dati 
sengers are believed to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired. 








From New-York to Southampton or Havre, Ist cabin.............-+s+004 ++» $130 
‘i > 7 I ede cnc co ennai onkaesest 15 
From Havre or Southampton to New-York, Ist “  ....4.+.-eeeees Wsesecs 700 fs. 
? ¢ . ¢ DE das sau ge lede es coo oe B50 fre. 


To passengers going to London, these steamers offer the advan of economy, both in time 
andexpense. Specie delivered in London. No passage secured until paidfor. An experienced 
surgeon on board. All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

W. 8. DRAYTON, Agent, 7 Broadway, 

WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 

CROSKEY & CO., SOE SET 

AMEBIGAN EUROPEAN EXPRESS C©O., Paria 


sep-lyr. 





ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND HANDS. 
SHELPHO’s ANGLESEY LEG. 


From Valentine Mott, M. D. 
The best of all is the proof of those who wear them. 


Frrexp Sziruo: I teok a walk across the Central Park yesterday—thé roughest kind of trav- 
elling—and was delighted with the elastic, life-like feeling of your new Patent Joint, and to ox- 
perience the self-conirolling hold which the foot takes on such rocky and uneven ground. Itis 
ly = great invention, ana from my heart I wieh you that success which you so highly merit. 


Send for a circular. T. a. 

Patented May, 1856 and 1857. Also, 
SELPHO’S ARTIFICIAL HAND, 
A new and useful substitute for a lost hand, so arranged that the weaser can open and shat the 
fingers, &c. Adiress, WM. SELPHO, 516 Broadway, New-York. 
june-6mos. 

















The Human Hair: -How many persons abuse this delicate and beautiful ornament 
by burning it with alcoholic washes and plastering it with grease, which has no affinity for the 
skin and is not absorbed. Burnett’s Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, &c., is unrivalled, 
as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi- 
tions, preventing its falling off, and promoting its healthy growth. See advertisement. 


a 


€ 
¢e 


Subdues Refractory Hair. 
Kills Dandruff. 
9 
Burnett's Cocoaine 
Is not Greasy or Sticky. 
9 
Burnett's Cocoaine 
Is not an Alcoholic Wath. 
9 
Burnett's Cocoaine 
ffords the richest Lustre. 
9 
rnett’s Cocoain 
Remains Longeft in Effect. 
9 
Burnett's Cocoain 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 
No. 27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 
And sold every where, 


Promotes its healthy Growth. 
Burnett's Cocoaine 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Soothes the Irritated Scalp Skin. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 
Burnett’s Cocoaine 
Gives New Life to the Hair. 
Burnett's Cocoain 
Leaves no Disagreeable Odor. 
Burnett's Cocoaine 

A 
Costs Fifty Cents a Bottle. 


Prevents the Hair falling off. 
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> number bas failed to come to hand. 


: Pe Remit without for agents. Register your letters. When y agent, be sure that 
credentials are henever practicable, remit — on or u pon merchants or 
cities or towns. From oe Bideun anti fans, ooo A to New-O om bs gti 


, return the namber with quplaantions. This is earnestly requested fro 


rerwres 











; ADAPTED PRIMARILY ‘zo THE SOUTHER 
STATISTICS OF FOREIGN AN 
; 
> 


PURLISHED ‘MONTHLY IN 2 
Terms, $5 Per Anuum, in Advance. P , 


i tilt iui or any Number or Volumes Issn 








== _ a 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ” peaahaens. 
To Se une o —If a subseribers will follow a few plain rules, accounts ketween. us wil” be far 
eT ats Cue eamgenee til nd if net appear aths after payment, 
1 ote the on cover, 4 ur name does 
inform the office at lptsgm the of the fact, snd how the payment waa wets the office when a 





3. If you write to this offies. give the name of the Zee to ch yom Rarow tm “ end if you 


discontinue, give the notice of three months which is and pay “pn a@rrearages,~ 
bers afterward come to hand, see that they are returned by the next mails. 
To Feeeeesreme rte moment a Review is refused at your op sive notice as the law requires, or 


ail, 
(>> Our teoreslieg apres are: James Deering, E. We 0. W. James with those acting under him. 
T. Wash, Smith, an B, Crooks, agents. * S 

(>= Professor George Steuckrath, haviag a gery, and enon cme couneetion with the Review will 
mabe a general Southern tour, and is commended subser’ 


(>> Complete Sets of the wre: or Numbers and Tolnmnes for the mal may be had at the 
=e, ae : Sa — Sa 
List OF PAYMENTS SINOR BEPTEMBER, 1839. 
Alabayna.—Ianuary, Waid Hill. Ac GO Wray, /Suly, 1858—Percy Walker, $15, 








Arkansas.—July. 1859]. Weayer $2). Jny, 1360-—W. H. Hawkins. re 


District of Colney: Re 3— Patent Office, Treasury rere Attorney General's Office. 

Plorida.—Jancvae ©. Dennis. 

Georgia —Dece abe ae: J, Davwooly, $15; HM. Snith, R. AST. Ridley. ging 1860— 
A. L. Jordan, Geo . Troutman. CB. Howard, J, hag E Je ae ot a be T. Cc 





Beach & Rot, N, ris, F. L. Bittle, Gel. a. B Faowi 


5: ~ teal g 4 8 
G. @. Hull, Gein a MC. M, Bamnond. January; cpa oe he ‘Huson, Gol. D. 8. Printep, ' 
te 


Cols nes Phillips, +. John Jénes $25. July, —V. HH. any W, W. Clayton, $20; per : 


. D. Pullen, Dc. B. MSmi' hy. A. W. Jones. January, 1859—Maj. L. 


: oink $10. 


Geomis P. Bryan jas 
New: York Fly, 1860—W. Hl. Ferris. January. ae: & So~§ 
' South Carolina. —July, 1861—Wm Philson, fie "tab, ad Harllea, $10.. May, 1989 ; 
gets gaeetagene oi =| 
cas —J aD . OG. Witham ; 
Tennessee. tele, —Jobna L. M. Frenc Py simessce Tron Co., R. Cravens, Maj. D. M. Key, 
" 50. 


, & Co. Haxall, Crenshan & 


we 


Louisia dinuary, 1860-0. R. Vaden, W. C.J: Ventress, $10; Dr. T. Maddox, W. J, Beat 
F. Keacy, 81,. July, is Mage: Prescort, Judge’ G: Ballier, E. Prcktononte 10. » RTS 185 
Pearce, $15, duly, *860—W, Reid Holtombde 

Maryland~duly, 1860—W.R. Hooker. 

Mississippi.—Ja ly 1359—W Bb. Priuc>. $ 
Archer, $10; J. BY . Dr, BR. W. ade, $10. ua 
Binion. a3 A. Sykes, 4.4 epee C. te rr 

North Carolina —July, V 1860—B. R. Moore. Jaw 








MU. Hinds, $10. July, 1860 0—Hon. J. H: 


‘  Copwood. $30. Faweaty , 1859—R. T. a 
. 1901-1. w. po ge $10. March, 2850— ; 


M. J. Camden, R, Field. Jul 
ja.—July, 1886-—W ma.:*. MeComasyd. Morton, State Library of Richmond,'$10; 0. 7. Wortham | 
Chexd 1860 Lucas, $15; T, W. As shly, A. Dunn, W. L. ! 
t, Pacne & Co.5BI0 A Rowlett & Co., 5. ; 
P "cttion Sep A. Hobson, $7 50; W. ‘Gill, June, % 

1859-—G. Wi Grubb. Septembe =Libr: September, 1880—Warwick, Bark-dale 
& Co., $10. “January, 1550—J. pene Jr. W. pa . 7. Stone. October, 1859—-R, 0. Britton, 


25. July, 18558— -B. He 
st 3 ee R. Dade, Dr. R, tice. Wm. Phil¥6n, Col. D. §. Jordan, Dr. G.G. ; 


Hill, #7 56; J.J, Metion, T. GT Pea 
State Library of Petersburg, A. a 





Southern ‘States.—~G. R. ¥ 
Williams. 
Advertisements.—N. K. Davis, $1). ; oe 
Say ee ——— $$$ ————S 
BAW AND AGENCY OFFICE. 
The “namin Soar has returned to the practice of hia pr 7 
Basiness in the Supreme Court: 
ments of the Goverament— and 
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‘Pension 177 ces—will 
Business for New Onan Wl panes te tiation of hin 


